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| SAFETY 


EFFICIENCY 
_ SERVICE ECONOMY 
COMFORT COURTESY | 


Service to the public is worth 

what it costs. The cost of 
such service must include a fair 
return on ‘the invested capital. 


The Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads are giving service at less 
than cost. 


Fast Parcel 
Despatch 


Chicago merchants and manu- 
facturers shipping merchandise in less 
than carload lots to Great Lakes, Wau- 
kegan, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee and 
other points on the north shore, will find 
it to their advantage to ship by the 


North Shore 
Line 


Goods picked up at factory or warehouse. 
by motor trucks:and delivered at destina- — 
tion within 24 HOURS. 


For further information call up Traffic 
and Industrial Agent, Telephone Central — 
8280. 


Chicago Offices, 66 West Adams Street. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 
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Transportation Service a Necessity 


Has it ever occurred to you what it would mean in the 
life of a great city if the local transportation companies should 
suddenly cease to operate? Can you imagine the suffering 
and inconvenience such a cessation would bring upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women? 

As the steam railroads are the arteries which keep the 
‘heart of a nation pulsating, so does the industrial and social. 
life of a city depend upon its local transportation system. 
For years the steam railroads of the country asked for higher 
uates to keep pace with the increased cost of operation. They 
were in a serious situation, unable to borrow money to main- 

_-tain and renew their equipment, except at rates which were 
practically prohibitive. Occasionally some slight measure of 
»reliet was afforded them, but oftener ,it was denied. What 
“was the result? 

When the country entered the war the steam railroads 
“were without equipment to meet the demands made upon 
them. The government realized that drastic. measures were 
ndcessary and it took over the operation of the lines. Almost 
the first official act under government operation was to in- 
crease passenger rates 50 per cent and freight rates about 45 
\per cent, a much larger increase than the railroads under pri- 
Net operation had dared to ask for. 
LS 
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3 Electric Railroads Need Relief 


What applied to the steam railroads when the govern- 
ment assumed control of them, applies in an even more marked 
degree to electric railroads. The steam roads under private 
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operation were granted some relief, even if it was inadequate. 
On the electric lines the cost of operation has kept steadily 
rising for years. The demands of the public for service have 
constantly increased, but fares, at least in Chicago, have re- 
mained stationary. In reality the fares, especially on the Ele- 
vated Railroads, have decreased, because the passenger today 
may transfer free from one elevated road to another, whereas 
a few years ago, a second fare was required. Not only that, but 
the elevated lines have been greatly extended since they first 
began operation and the average length of ride has increased 
proportionately. Today the average length of ride on the ele- 
vated lines is 6.5 miles. At the rate charged on the govern- 
ment operated steam railroads, the fare would be 19 cents. 
The Elevated Railroads have asked the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to allow a rate of 7 cents, which is practically 1 cent 
a mile, the lowest rate on which the roads believe they can 
continue to operate and give the people the service which they 
demand. 


Rate Asked For is Reasonable 


That the increased rate asked for by the Elevated. Rail- 
roads is a reasonable one, will readily be appreciated by the 
average citizen who stops to think what other necessities cost. 
today, compared with-the cost of a few years ago. In many 
instances prices have more than doubled, and the consumer, 
who has to foot the bills, was not consulted in the matter... 
The private manufacturer or merchant raises the price of his 
product when he finds it necessary to meet the added cost of 
production. In this way the added cost is evenly distributed. 
But the transportation company, under state regulation, can- 
not of its own volition increase its rates, although the neces- 
sity therefor may be as pressing as in the case of the private 
manufacturer or merchant. The transportation company must 
be in a position to prove to the regulative authorities that any 
increase asked for is justifiable. Under such regulation prof- 
iteering is impossible on the part of a public utility company. 
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A certain newspaper is opposing the increase in fares asked 
for by the elevated lines. That paper, in common with all the 
others, increased its price 100 per cent to meet the increased 
cost of white paper and other abnormal expenses. Its readers 
were not consulted in the matter. The elevated lines are not 
asking for any such increase. | 


Should Be Given Fair Treatment 


A transportation company is entitled to equal considera- 
tion with any other business concern, neither more or less. 
It is furnishing service which is a necessity and the quality of 
that service must depend on its cost. No concern can con- 
tinue in business if it is required to supply service at less than 
cost, and that is what the elevated roads are doing under pres- 
ent conditions. The increase in wages alone, which was 
awarded the employes on August 1 by the National War La- 
bor Board, amounts to more than the entire net revenue .of 
the elevated lines for last year. The estimated wage increase 
for the year amounts to $1,647,000, while the net income of the 
elevated lines for the year ending July 31, 1918, was only 
$1,100,548. The increased wages are being paid and must 
continue to be paid. It is, therefore, a simple matter to see 
that the revenue must be increased or the entire net income 
will be wiped out. | 


Employes Entitled to Wage Increase 


The employes of the Elevated Railroads were entitled to 
the wage increase awarded them. They are performing a val- 
uable public service, for which the public should be willing to pay 
a fair price. When the War Labor Board made its award, it 
_ recognized that thea Elevated Railroads could not pay the in- 
crease unless they were permitted to raise their rates of fare. 
The War Labor Board did not consider it had the power to 
increase rates, but it made streng recommendations to that 
effect. In handing down its award the War Labor Board in 
part said: : 
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“We have recommended to the President that special Congres- 
sional legislation be enacted to enable some executive agency of the 
Federal Government to consider the very perilous financial condition 
of this and other electric railways of the country and raise fares in 
each case in which the circumstances require it. We believe it to be 
a war necessity, justifying federal interference. Should this be deemed 
unwise, however, we urge upon the local authorities and the people 
of the locality the pressing need for such an increase adequate to 
meet the added cost of operation. 

“This is not a question turning on the history of the relations 
between the local street railways and the municipalities in which they 
operate. The just claim for an increase in fares does not rest upon 
any right to a dividend upon capital long invested in the enterprise. 
The increase in fare must be given because of the immediate pressure 
for money receipts now to keep the street railways running so that 
they may meet the local and national demand for their service. Over- — 
capitalization, corrupt methods, exorbitant dividends in the past, are 
not relevant to the question of policy in the present exigency. In 
justice, the public should pay an adequate war compensation for a 
service which cannot be rendered except at war prices. The credit of 
these companies in floating bonds is gone. The ability to borrow on 
short notes is most limited, In the face of added expenses which this 
and other awards of needed and fair compensation to their employes 
will involve, such credit will completely disappear. Bankruptcy, re- ~ 
ceiverships and demoralization, with failure of service, must be the 
result. Hence our urgent recommendation on this head.” ; 


City Council Indorses Wage Increase 


That the public was in sympathy with the demands of 
the employes of the elevated and surface lines for higher 
wages, was shown by the unanimous action of the Chicago 
City Council. The employes presented’ their petition to that 
body for its endorsement and it was endorsed without a dis-’ 
senting vote. In voting its endorsement the City Council un- 
derstood that it would be necessary to increase fares. The 
City Council spoke for the people of Chicago, and when the 
increased wages were awarded, the Elevated Railroads fol- 
lowed the only course open to them and asked the Public 
Utilities Commission to allow a reasonable increase in fares, 
to enable them to carry out the recommendations which the 
City Council had made. They await the answer of the Public 
Utilities Commission, confident that the patrons of the lines 
understand the situation and are ready to bear a. part of the 
burden. which they were willing to see imposed upon the Ele- ° 
vated Railroads. 
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Union Favors Increased Fares 

Division 308 of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, to which the employes of the 
Elevated Railroads belong, has unanimously indorsed the pe- 
tition of the companies for increased fares. This action of the 
Union was taken in support of the recommendations of the 
War Labor Board. As stated in the text of the resolutions 
adopted, the employes of the elevated lines realize that their 
future prosperity depends upon the sompanies being assured 
a reasonable revenue. They believe that the public, of which 
they themselves are a considerable part, should be willing to 
pay a fair price for a service which is essential to its welfare. 

Following are the resolutions adopted by Division 308 at 
its meeting held Sept. 14: | 

“Whereas, the Chicago Elevated. Railways have filed a petition 
with the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for an increase in fares 
to 7 cents, to meet the wage increase granted the members of Division 
308, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, and the greatly increased cost of materials neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the properties, and 

“Whereas, the members of Division 308 have a vital interest in the 
continued successful operation of the Elevated railroads, knowing that 
no company in a bankrupt condition will pay the wages or give the 
working conditions that a fairly prosperous company can, and 

“Whereas, we believe that the traveling public should be willing 
to pay a fair price for the transportation service it demands and re- 
ceives, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we, the members of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of America, Division 308, 
hereby collectively and individually join with the companies in urging 
the Public Utilities Commission to give immediate consideration to 


the petition filed by the Elevated Railroad Companies and to grant 
the relief asked for.” 


Believes Public Is Fair Minded 


The Elevated Railroads believe in the fair-mindedness of 
the public. For years they have felt that they were not earn- 
ing a fair return on their investment, but they were reluctant 
‘to ask relief in the shape of increased fares, until circum- 
stances beyond their control, made it imperative. They have 
given the public the best service that is physically possible, as 
shown on numerous occasions when extraordinary demands 
have been made upon them. They have been an important © 
factor in the upbuilding of the outlying portions of the city 
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__ and feel that they have earned the right to a square deal. That 
is all they are asking and that much they are entitled to re- 
ceive. It is a short-sighted policy to seek to unduly hamper 
or impair the efficiency of a utility company. The truth of 
that was amply illustrated in Pittsburgh a few months ago. 
The local transportation company in that city asked permis- 
sion to increase fares to meet the increased cost of operation. 
The permission was denied and the company was forced into 
the hands of a receiver. A court promptly granted the relief 
which the city had denied, and even a greater increase than 
the company asked for. The courts recognize that utility com- 
panies are entitled to the same fair treatment that private 
concerns receive, and they act on that assumption. 


An Editor Sees the Light 


The case of the Pittsburgh street car company is well set 
forth in an editorial confession made by Col. Alexander P. 
Moore, publisher of the Pittsburgh Leader. Through the col- 
umns of his newspaper he recently made the following confes- 
sion: 


“IT was very busy attacking the company in Pittsburgh and I 
strove as earnestly as I could to see-that it didn’t get the increased 
fare its officials said it must have if it was to live. As an outcome of 
the fight I learned something. The company was denied the raise and 
driven into the hands of a receiver. Some unthinking ones believed 
that a victory. It wasn’t. It was a defeat. The receiver quickly proved 
to the court that even a six-cent fare wasn’t enough and that he must 
have a seven-cent fare if the company was to meet the increaesd wage 
scale and the inflated prices for material, with the greater cost for. 
-maintenance and operation. Today the people of Pittsburgh are paying 
a seven-cent fare.. .. .. ..In very truth the trolley lines are doing 
the same kind of work the steam roads are doing; are buying the same 
kind of materials and paying almost the same wages. Their condi- 
.ions and their needs are parallel. We cheerfully accord full justice 
to one and deny it to the other. 

“Possibly we shall never learn to like the street car companies; 
possibly we shall never become wise enough to consider them an im- 
portant portion of our municipal machinery and, therefore, to be han- 
dled with care and consideration, but in war times when every factory 
and every foundry is running day and night on war orders, and armies 
of men and women are drawing the largest wages ever drawn by the 
men and women of any country in the world, it is wise to foster the 
transportation companies those same factories and foundries depend 
upon for’the delivery of their help.” R 


That is the frank statement of a newspaper publisher 
whose experience enabled him to see the light. 
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A PLEA FOR WOMEN 


To the Editor: 

As one of the thousands of 
daily women patrons of the Ele- 
vated Railroads, I] wish to thank 
Health Commissioner Robertson 
for abolishing the smoking car 
nuisance and trust that the order 
will be made permanent. If it was 
necessary to stop the pollution of 
the air by tobacco smoke in street 
and elevated cars during the in- 
fluenza epidemic, why isn’t it nec- 
essary to stop it at all times? 

For years I have felt the in- 
justice of the practice of allowing 
smoking on street and elevated 
cars. Women car riders are as 
numerous as men and besides 
there are many men passengers 
who do not smoke. The car 


smokers are a small minority and 


why they should have special cars 
provided for their convenience 
is more than I can understand. 
I have noticed many times that 
there are vacant seats in the 
smoking cars, while tired work- 
ing women are standing in the 
other cars. That is an injustice 
which should not be tolerated. 
In warm weather when the car 
doors are open a cloud of tobacco 
smoke blows from the smoking 
car into the next one, sickening 
the passengers who have no 
chance to escape. Many times 
have I seen a man leave the 
‘smoking car, evidently unable to 
longer stand the poisoned atmos- 
phere, and walk into the next car, 
carrying with him a smell of to- 
bacco that was nauseating. Wom- 
en passengers have borne this 
long and patiently and now that 
the custom has been abolished 
temporarily they should protest 
with all their might against its 
being restored. Smoking on street 
cars is not permitted in other 
cities. There is no reason why it 
should be in Chicago. The man 
who cannot refrain from smok- 
ing for the short time he is rid- 
ing in an elevated car has little 


’ sible. 


control of himself and should be 
compelled by law to respect the 
rights of others.—M. T. B. 


rt 


STEP LIVELY, PLEASE 


The telephone rang in the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of 
Transportation. 

“Ts this the superintendent’s of- 
fice?” inquired a voice. 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“Are your trainmen instructed 
to order passengers to step liveiy 


‘when entering or leaving cars?” 


“Well, in a way they are. They 
are supposed to handle passen- 
gers in as expeditious a manner 
as possible. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“T won’t stand for it, that’s all. 
I won’t be told to ‘step lively’ by 
any trainman. If he’s following 
orders I can’t biame him, though. 
That is why I called you up.” 

“Didn’t the trainman use the 
word ‘please’ and wasn’t he cour- 
teous and pleasant about it?” 

“Yes, he was pleasant enough, 
and he did say ‘please,” but that 
has nothing to do -with. it. I 
won testand tor.it; that's’ allZ’ 

“It’s to your interest and the 
interest of every other passenger 
on a train that the stops at sta- 
tions be made as short as pos- 
That is the reason why 
trainmen politely ask passengers 
to step a little lively when they 
appear to be moving slowly.” 

“Well, I tell you I won’t stand 
for it. If that is your rule I will 
go to the surface lines, that’s all.” 

“We are sorry.” 

Would you believe that the 
above telephone conversation ac- 
tually took place? Of course, it 
is exceptional. In fact the only 
complaint of the kind received 
in many months. Most passen- 
gers realize that the shorter the 
time consumed at stations, the 
sooner they will get to their des- 
tination. They take the train- 
man’s “Step lively, please” in that 
spirit. 
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GARFIELD PARK CONSERV- 
ATORY 


The golf season is over, except 
for incurable fans. The _ public 
parks are not as pleasant to linger 
in as they were two months ago. 
The season is here when the con- 
servatories in the parks may be 
seen at their best. The most 
wonderful conservatory in the 
city, one which is a perpetual de- 
light to flower lovers, is the Gar- 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The “drive” to put Illinois> 
“over the top” in the purchase of 
War Savings Stamps is now in 
full swing. Only about a month 
left in which to purchase Sav- 
ings Stamps, which are the best 
investment in the world for peo- 
ple of limited means. Go the 
limit and then a little farther. 

The following letter is self ex- 
planatory: 


Garfield Park Conservatory 


field Park Conservatory. Spend 
a Sunday afternoon in this de- 
lightful spot and you will return 
to work Monday morning feeling 
that you made the most of your 
day of rest. 

To reach the 
Conservatory take the Oak Park 
Elevated to Hamlin avenue. It is 
only a few steps from the sta- 
tion. | 


Philadelphia judge has decided 
that if you loan your wife money 
it is hers. We know it, judge, we 
know it. 


Garfield Park- 


“Allow me to congratulate you ~ 
on the splendid editorial about 
our ‘Over the Top’ drive in the 
October issue of THE ELEVATED 
News. Incidentally we take this 
opportunity of expressing our 
sincerest thanks for the splendid 
co-operation we have received 
from the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads and their patriotic em- 
ployes during our previous driye. 

“Yours for Over the Top, — 

“War Savings Committee for 

Cook County. 
“EpWArRD L. Gorey, 
‘Director of Publicity.” 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


Letters from patrons commend- 
ing employes for special acts of 
courtesy in the last month are as 
follows: 

Metropolitan Trainman H. E. 
Pederson, badge 4389, is com- 
mended for the kind and cour- 
teous treatment accorded an aged 
man, who is a frequent passenger 
on his train. 

Northwestern Trainman Ed- 
ward W. Hauhart, badge 625, is 
commended for the manner in 
which he announces stations and 
for his polite manner toward pas- 
sengers. 

Northwestern Trainman J. 
Mickels, badge 598, 1s commended 
for finding seats for standing 
passengers and for courteous ‘and 
gentlemanly conduct. 

South Side Trainman Ruben B. 
Patten, badge 2626, is commended 
for finding seats for two ladies 
who were “standing, closing doors 


and windows to keep out the 

draft and for calling station 

names distinctly. 
South Side Trainman George 


Stuhlmiller, badge 2157, is com- 
mended and thanked for calling 
the attention of a passenger to a 
_ package of papers which he had 
left in a car. 

South Side Trainman Joseph S. 
Klingerman, badge 2657, is com- 
mended for keeping doors closed 
between stations to prevent 
drafts. 

Memebark [rainman E. Diehl, 
badge 6207, is thanked for find- 
ing and promptly turning in a 
- package left in his car. 

Northwestern Conductor A. L. 
Wagner, badge 1622, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he handled an intoxi- 
cated passenger on his train. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
Gillett, badge 4166, is com- 


mended for the distinct manner 
in which he calls stations. 

South Side Conductor Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for calling stations dis- 
tinctly. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR 
SOLDIERS 


When you drop your morning 
newspaper in the seat as you hur- 
riedly leave an elevated car, do 
you know that it will be read by 
some soldier boy over in France? 
A plan to supply the soldiers with 
newspapers was originated by 
Mrs. Rose Carney, 1518 Green- 
leaf avenue, an employe of the 
Elevated Railroads who was con- 
nected with the Quartermaster’s 
Department. The morning papers 
are gathered up by train crews 
and delivered to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department at Ashland 
avenue and Thirty-ninth street. 
There they are packed in trench 
ration boxes, stamped “Courtesy 
of the Elevated Railroads” and 
forwarded to our soldier boys. A 
good idea, wasn’t it? 


Keep the old clothes going, 

Do the needed sewing; 

Though the boys are far away, 

The bills come home, 

If there is a lining 

Through the old clothes shining, 

Turn the old suit inside out 

Till the boys come home. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


“What's your name>?” 

“Tsaac Fitzpatrick Cohen.” 
“What’s the Fitzpatrick for?” 
“For protection.” 


“Excuse me, madam, but here 
is a strap.” 

“T thought I had a sheabe 

“No, madam, you were hanging 
on to my ear.’ 
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BEST ROUTE TO MILWAU- 
KEE 


The most economical and the 
most comfortable way to travel 
between Chicago and Great 
Lakes, Kenosha, Racine and Mil- 
waukee, is over the North Shore 
Line. Large, comfortable, all- 
steel cars run between Evanston 
and Milwaukee every hour on 
week days and every half-hour on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

A regular parlor and dining car 
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is preferable to a steam railroad 
and at a much lower rate of fare. 


Take the Northwestern Elevated 


to Evanston. 


LESS THAN COST 


Next to crowns in some Euro- 
pean countries and Iron Crosses 
in Germany, the cheapest thing 
in the world today is transporta- 
tion on the Elevated Railroads. 


It is furnished to patrons at less. 


than cost. 


Interior of Parlor Car. North Shore Line 


service is maintained on the 
North Shore Line, which is com- 
ing to be known as the best op- 
erated interurban road in the 
country. Recently the North- 
western Elevated inaugurated a 
Chicago-Wilmette express ser- 
vice, which connects with the 
North Shore Line at Central 
street, Evanston. Trains in this 
service make only one stop be- 
tween the loop and Evanston. 
Next time you have occasion 
to visit any of the cities along 
the north shore, try the electric 
way and satisfy yourself that it 


ROLLER SKATING HEALTH- | 


FUL 


One of the ‘most healthful and 


enjoyable exercises is roller skat- 
ing. The season for indoor 
sports is at hand and roller skat- 
ing is one of the best. Those who 
indulge in this sport will find 
everything to their taste in the 
Madison Gardens, West Madison 
and Rockwell streets. New floors, 
brilliant lights, gentlemanly in- 
structors, everything high class 
and orderly. For Madison Gar- 
dens take an Oak Park Elevated 
train to Campbell avenue. 
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SAFETY EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE ECONOMY 
COMFORT ~"“, COURTESY 


F ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his 


hire,’’ that applies to employes 
of the Elevated Railroads. The 


extra cent in fare all goes to pay 
the recent increase in wezes, and 
it falls about a half million dollars 
a year short of doing it. 


Fast Parcel 
Despatch 


Chicago merchants and manu- 
facturers shipping merchandise in less 
than carload lots to Great Lakes, Wau- 
kegan, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee and 
other points on the north shore, will find 
it to their advantage to ship by the 


North Shore 
Line 


Goods picked up at factory or warehouse 
by motor trucks and delivered at destina- 


tion within 24 HOURS. 


For further information call up Traffic 
and Industrial Agent, Telephone Central 
8280. . 


Chicago Offices, 66 West Adams Street. ; 


Chicago North Shore | 
& Milwaukee Railroad | 
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The Six-Cent Fare Rate 


Acting under authority granted them by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, the Elevated Railroads on Nov. 22 increased 
the rate of fare to 6 cents. Generally speaking, the patrons of 
the lines accepted the slight increase without complaint and 
have co-operated with the companies, so that little delay or 
inconvenience was caused. The increase was not put into 
effect without due notice being given patrons. The Elevated 
Railroads have adopted a policy of perfect frankness with 
their patrons, telling them through The Elevated News and 
by other means just how serious the situation acthally is. Phe 
roads have nothing to conceal from their patrons, for they are 
convinced that the more light is turned upon this question the 
stronger will their position be with all fair-minded citizens. 
The patrons of the lines have been told frankly that the need 
of more revenue was imperative, if the roads were to continue 
to give the service expected of them and avoid receiverships. 


Increase Granted Is Not Sufficient 


The increased fare has been in effect nearly one month. 

The increase in wages of approximately 30 per cent, granted 
by the National War Labor Board, has been effective nearly 
five months. It is possible, therefore, to estimate pretty acctu- 
rately how far short the added revenue falls. of meeting the 
increase in the payrolls alone, not to mention other abnormal 
operating expenses brought about by war conditions. ‘The 
experience of the Elevated Railroads is no different from that 
of transportation companies in other cities where rates have 
been raised. The increase in fare has produced only about 
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one-half the possible revenue. Although the increase of | cent 
in fare appears on its face as a 20 per cent increase, the fact 
is it is producing approximately 10 per cent additional revenue. 
In terms of dollars and cents the increase in wages-awarded 
the employes of the lines amounts to about $1,500,000 a year, 
while the increase in revenue under the 6-cent fare will 
‘amount to about $1,000,000. In other words, the Elevated 
Railroads are today worse off financially than they were last 
July, before the wage increase became effective. It can read- 
ily be seen that a further increase in fare is inevitable if the 
roads are to avoid receiverships. 
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“T?? Lines Deserve Square Deal — 


The “L” lines have done much in the last twenty years 
for the development of Chicago. Thousands of citizens who 
invested in real estate near the right-of-way of the lines have 
seen their investment increase many times in value. ‘The 
taxable wealth of the city has increased hundreds of millions’ 
asa result of the building of the “L” lines. Through all the 
years when these real estate values were steadily increasing, 
the elevated lines continued to give more and more trans- 
portation for a single fare. They never paid a fair return to 
the men and women who invested their money in the prop- 
erties. When operating costs increased so that the Elevated. 
Roads faced financial ruin, they asked for relief. Why are 
not they entitled to equal consideration with others having’ 
something to sell? In the last two or three years the public 
has become accustomed to pay increased prices for every com- 
modity. The butcher, the grocer, the baker, the milk dealer, 
have added one increase on top of another. The consumer 
has a choice of paying the advanced price or going without 
the particular article. The merchant has to have his price 
or he won’t sell. No one requires or expects him to carry on 
his business at a loss. There are some, however, who insist 
that the Elevated Lines should carry on their business at a 
loss, although that business is essential to the life of the com- 
munity. Is that a fair attitude of mind? 
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Elevated Fare Is Actually Lower 

The patron of the Elevated Roads today pays a much 
ower fare in proportion to what he receives than he did 
wenty years ago. Can you think of any other commodity 
hat is cheaper? One user of the elevated who believes in 
air play writes: “I arrived in Chicago in the fall of 1894. 
ind I wished to see the place where the World’s Fair had 
yeen held. It cost me 10 cents carfare to get to Jackson 
Park. Shortly after making that trip I remember I bought a 
yarrel of flour and paid $2.85 for it. I claim the elevated fare 
s the only commodity that has come down in price.” The 
writer of the letter lives out on the West Side, so what he 
says about having paid two fares to get to Jackson Park in 
[894 is true. Today he can ride on the elevated from Oak 
Park to Jackson Park for six cents and in less time than he 
sould have done in 1894, when he had to pay 10 cents. He 
will find it hard, however, to get a barrel of flour for $2.85 
or for four times that amount. 


* * *K 


Wrong Attitude Towards Public Utilities 

| Jn dealing with public utilities like the Elevated Rail- 
-oads, the attitude of many is unjust. The policy they pursue 
s short-sighted. In our ordinary relations with individuals, 
bur policy usually is one of “live and let live.” Why should 
we not apply the same policy in dealing with the public utility, 
especially as its operation is essential to our comfort and 
well-being? Only a few months ago a policy of antagonism 
yn the part of the people drove the street car company of 
Pittsburgh into the hands of receivers. The courts raised the 
fare to 7 cents, a higher rate than the company had origin- 
iully asked for. In Kansas City the street car employes were 
viven a big increase in wages by the National War Labor 
Board, just as they were in Chicago. The company raised 
‘ares to 6 cents and found that amount insufficient. The 
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courts refused to permit an increase in fare to 8 cents. The 
company could not pay the wage increase and the ci ployed 
went on strike, tying up the service entirely. Did the publiq 


benefit by pursuing such a policy? Of course not. 


* Ok kK 


“<1”? Lines Practice Economy 


Every economy possible is being practiced on the elevated 
lines to keep operating expenses down to a minimum. Every 
person who draws a salary on the lines, works for that salary, 
and most of the officials have risen from the ranks. The 
salaries are moderate, too. The elevated lines would welcome 
any investigation on that point. Ask any employe with whom 
you come in contact what he thinks of the officials and of 
the working conditions. He knows more about conditions gen- 
erally than does the cheap politician and demagogue, who is 
always so ready to mislead the public. The elevated lines are 
not paying a fair return on the actual capital invested in the 
properties, because they are now and have for years been fur- 
nishing the public transportation at less than a fair price. The 
average length of ride on the elevated lines is six and one- 
half miles. That means’ that passengers are being carried at 
a rate less than one cent a mile. That is a rate below cost 
and it is impossible for any company to give good service if 
it is required to give it at less than cost. The quality of the 
service must depend on the cost of that service. The trouble, 
however, is that the public demands service but is unwilling 
to pay for it. 


* * *K OK 


Judging Returns by Rush Hour Teathe 


The average person who uses the elevated lines draws his 
conclusions about traffic from what he observes during the 
rush hours. He sees the cars crowded and concludes that the 
companies must be making lots of money. He does not stop 
to consider that the rush hour periods last less than four 
hours out of the twenty-four hours the cars are in service. 
For the other twenty hours of the day two-thirds of the equip- 
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ment is idle and earning no return on the capital it represents. 
Suppose that instead of elevated cars the investment rep- 
resented an apartment building. Would the owner be satisfied 
if two-thirds of his building were vacant all the time? Would 
he not look for some other form of investment? 


are, S AE 


“1”? Trains Always On the Job 


The public requires of the elevated lines continuous serv- 
ice. At any hour, day or night, the patron expects to find a 
train awaiting his convenience. It always is there, too, night 
on schedule. You mey recall the trying days of last winter 
when the city was buried under snowdrifts. You felt thank- 
ful then that you had the reliable elevated lines to depend 
on. Other means of local transportation were tied up, but the 
elevated operated practically on schedule time. It cost the 
-companies a lot of money to operate under such conditions, 
but they did not complain. It meant hardship and suffering 
‘for the train crews, the road crews and all other employes. 
They worked cheerfully night and day in order that the pub- | 
lic might have the service. Some employes worked as long 
as forty-eight hours without sleep to keep trains moving. 
Aren’t such employes worth the wages they are being paid? 
Isn’t service of that kind worth what it costs? Aren’t the 
companies entitled to fair treatment from the public? If you 
will just stop and think you will find that there never was a 
time when the Elevated Railroads didn’t treat the public 
fairly. There never was a time when the elevated employes 
weren’t courteous and obliging.. Certainly they are worthy 
-of their hire. To pay them the wages to which they are 
justly entitled it has been necessary to increase the fare. To 
keep on paying the higher wages it will be necessary to in- 
crease the fares still more. The Elevated Railroads cannot 
reach up and pull the needed revenue out of the clouds. That 
is why they are telling their patrons frankly the actual con- 
ditions. 
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GET READY FOR NEXT 
LIBERTY LOAN 


The government of the United 
States of America is soon to test 
all patrons of the Chicago Ele- 
vated lines as to their patriotism 
and business judgment. The gov- 
ernment proposes a fifth bond 
issue, to be floated some timé 
next spring, presumably in April. 
The amezvnt has not been fixed, 
but a large sum must be raised. 
The patriotic patrons of the “L” 
and those who have an intelligent 
appreciation of their own advan- 
tage, will subscribe to the fifth 
loan as liberally as they did to 
the fourth, of even more liber- 
ally. 

Patrons of the Elevated may 
rest assured that Uncle Sam will 
need the money next April as 
badly as he needed it last Octo- 
ber. The. expense of war could 
not be cut short, as the fighting 
was. On the day the armistice 
was signed the government’s out- 
lay was at the rate of $2,000,000,- 
000 a month. That rate has not 
yet been appreciably decreased, 
and the necessity of bringing 
home large numbers of men and 
of liquidating the war contracts 
in this 
a temporary increase in the’ rate 
of outgo. It will be only after 
the passage of many weeks that 
military expense will begin to 
taper off sharply. 

Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that four-fifths of the 
money raised by the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan was used to pay in- 
debtedness already created when 
that loan was placed... Only 
enough free cash was secured to 
carry on the war for about thirty 
days. Since then the nation has 
been borrowing on its short term 
notes at the rate of $600,000,000 
every fortnight. This new int 
debtedness must be cleared up by 
the fifth loan. 

As regards the investment mer- 
its of the next government bond 
there can be no question. The un- 
paralleled credit strength of the 


country may cause even. 


United States government, be- 
cause of its comparatively small 
debt and unequalled resources is 
shown by the fact that it has been 
able to sell bonds at 100 cents on 
the dollar all through the war. 
American citizens realized the re- 
markable safety of American gov- 
ernment bonds, showing their 
appreciation by taking the largest 
bond issues ever offered any peo- 
ple and at the shortest periods, 
buying at par and accepting a 
smaller rate of imterest than 
other nations had had to pay. 

The British first government 
war: bonds paid 3% per cent in- 
terest, but had to be sold at 95 
cents on the dollar. The second 
loan paid 414 per cent interest 
and was floated at 100 cents. The 
third paid only 4 per cent and 
also went at 100. But the fourth 
loan had to be put out at 5 per 
cent and at_95 cents on the dollar 
in order to be accepted by the 
people. In the same way the 
German government bonds either 
paid 5 per cent and were sold at 
98 cents, or 4% per cent and sold 
at 95 cents. The first Frenclt 
loan paid 5 per cent and had to 
be sold at 88 cents; the second 
paid 5 per cent and went at 88.75, 
and the third paid 4 per cent and 
had to be sold at 68.60 cents. 

It is only the American govern- 
ment bond that has such invest- 
ment strength that all through the 
war it could be sold at 100 cents 
on the dollar while paying only 
314, 4 or 4% per cent interest. 


WE SAVED TO DESTROY; 
NOW SAVE TO REBUILD 


With the war won we must sit 
tighter than ever on the War 
Savings program. If Europe 
is to be saved from. starvation, 
if our soldiers and sailors are to 
be rehabilitated, and if the recon-' 
struction program is to be carried 
out, we must leyd the government 
more money. This in turn will 
be loaned to the needy European 
nations. And in doing this we 
are not giving anything; we are 
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helping ourselves by saving for 
the future. 

Every purchaser of ‘War Sav- 
ings stamps will have a part in 
the efforts of the government to 
restore wounded American sol- 
diers (and ‘sailors to . health, 
strength and self-supporting ac- 
tivity. 

Until their discharge from the 
hospital all the medical and sur- 
gical treatment necessary to re- 
store them to health is under the 
jurisdiction of the military or 
naval authorities, according to the 
branch of the service they are in. 
The vocational training, the, re- 
education and rehabilitation nec- 
essary to restore them to. self- 
supporting activity, is under. the 


jurisdiction of the Federal Board 


for Vocational. Education. 

If they need artificial limbs 
or mechanical appliances the gov- 
ernment ‘will supply them free, 
will keep them in repair, and 
renew them when necessary. If 
after their discharge they again 
need medical treatment. on ac- 
count of their disability, the gov- 
ernment will supply it free. 

A wounded soldier or sailor, 
although his disability does not 
prevent him from returning to 
employment without training, can 
take a course of vocational train- 
ing free of cost and the compen- 
sation provided by the war-risk 
insurance act will he paid to him 
and the training will be free. 

In addition to providing for the 
rehabilitation of our wounded sol- 
diers and sailors we must save 
to help rebuild ravished Belgium 

and feed the enslaved Belgians. 

We must save to make habit- 
able the cities of France laid 
waste by the German military en- 
gine of destruction. 

We must save that food may be 
provided for the starving French 

~women and children who endured 
untold privations that the men of 
_ France might combat the invader. 

We must save to restore depop- 

ulated and outraged Serbia. 

We must save to alleviate mis- 


~ 


ery such as the world has never 
seen betore. 

We must save to help set up 
governments in the fallen empires 
that will make it impossible to 
plot the assassination of the de- 
fenseless and the subjugation of 
the weak with the savagery that 
marked the operations of the 
German. 

We must help to make complete 
the overthrow of the system that 
makes it possible for a few, who, 
by . the accident. of: birth, are 
vested with authority, to sacrifice 
the earnings of a generation and 
drench the earth in blood. 

And while we are practising 
economy and buying War Sav- 
ings stamps with our savings, we 
shall be putting Illinois ‘fover the 
top.” <A quota of $125,000,000 in 
W. S.*S. was assigned to this - 
state and it must be sold by De- 
cember 31st. Ten per cent of 
every person’s December income 
invested in W. S. S. will help to 
put Illinois “over the top.” 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


Piper Mac—The verra best mu- 
sic I ever heard whateffer was 
doon at Jamie Maclauchlan’ i 
There. was fifteen 07 us pipers in 
the wee back parlour, all playing 
different chunes. I thocht I was 
floatin’ aboot in heaven! 


RETRIBUTION AT HOME 


While his mother was away on 
a visit Johnny didn’t say his pray- 
ers. Upon his mother’s return 
there was a reckoning. 

“Why didn’t you say your pray- 
ers, John?” 

“Well, you see, it was this 
way, ma; I forgot to say them the 
first night an’ nothin’ happened. 
'N . then? didn’t say them the 
next night an’ nothin’ happened, 
n so I decided I wouldn’t ever 
say ’em again if nothin’ never 
happened.” 

And then something happened. 


* 
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TRY NORTH SHORE SERV- 
ICE 


Next time you have occasion to 
visit any of the cities along the 
north shore between Evanston 
and Milwaukee, try the North 
Shore: Line and get acquainted 
with its dining car service. Ev- 
ery patron who has tried it says it 
is the best he ever saw on a rail- 
road train. Meals are prepared 


VISIT POULTRY AND PET 
STOCK SHOW 


The sixth annual poultry, pig- 
eon and pet stock show is to be 
held in the International Amphi- 
theater at the Stock Yards Janu- 
ary 9-15. Some of the Oak Park 
elevated stock raisers are prepar- 
ing to pull down a few blue rib- 
bons. Earl H. Johnson; an Oak 


Park conductor, recently landed 


Dining Car on North Shore Line 


by a chef who understands his 
business and they are served as 
they should be. The trains are 
clean and comfortable. No smoke 
or cinders. You will save money 
by taking the electric line to 


Waukegan, Kenosha, Racine or 
Milwaukee. 
Take the Northwestern Ele- 


vated to Central street, Evanston, 
where direct connection is made 
with the cars on the North Shore 
Line. 


several ribbons at the Coliseum 
for his rabbits and expects to re- 
peat the performance at the 
Stock Yards. 

A feature of the show this year 
will be scientific chicken fights. 
The game cocks have to wear 


“mitts” instead of spurs and 
scrap on scientific lines. The 
show will be worth visiting. Take 


the Elevated Lines from any part 


_of the city and transfer to the 


Stock Yards branch, which will 
land you at the entrance. 
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QUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


Letters from patrons commend- 
ing acts of courtesy on the part 
of employes during the last 
month are as follows: 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
A. Pirneau, badge 2663, is com- 
mended and thanked for making 
room for an elderly lady who was 
standing in his car. : 

Oak Park Conductor John 
Chemelick, badgé 6144, is com- 
mended for the courteous and 
eficient manner in which he 
jealt with a troublesome passen- 
rer. 


Malone, badge’ 907, is commended 
‘or distinct calling of station 
vames and for turning on lights 
n his car when needed. 

Platform Man Frawley at Bel- 
mont station of the Northwes- 
ern is thanked for the efficient 
irst aid assistance given a lady 
yassenger who was taken ill at 
hat station. 

Northwestern Conductor O. 
CThompson, badge 891, is com- 
nended for his pleasant manners 
n handling passengers and for 
inding seats. 

South Side Trainman W. R. 
“onaty, badge 2286, is commended 
or pleasant manners when giv- 
ng passengers information..and 
or finding seats. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
rillett, badge 4166, is commended 
Or calling station names dis- 
inctly and good work in general. 

Metropolitan Conductor Alex 
yabel, badge 4138, is commended 
or finding seats for lady passen- 
rers. The writer of the latter 
ays Conductor Gabel politely re- 
uested a gentleman who was oc- 
upying more than one seat space 
0 make room and remarks that 
uch service is worth 6 cents. 

Metropolitan Trainman Fred 
ullivan, badge 4341, is com- 
1ended for calling stations dis- 


Northwestern Trainman P. T. 


tinctly and for giving assistance 
to a passenger whose overcoat 
got caught in a door. 


PERFECTLY CLEAR 


Old Farmer (to soldier just re- 
turned from the front)—“Well, 
Dick, what be these tanks like that 
there’s so much talk about?” 

Son—‘“Why, they’re just wob- 
bling thingamabobs, full o’ what- 
you-may-call-’ems, and they blaze 
away like billyo.” 

Old Farmer—Ay, I heard they 
was wonderful things, but I never 
could get any details before.” 


ALL DEPENDED 


New Arrival—“And where do I 
go when this shelling business 
starts?” 

Sandy (late of the Wee Kirk)— 
“Laddie, that a’ depends on your 
reeligious opeenions.” 


ARMED TO THE TEETH 


Harry (just out)—“Listen, Bill; 
sounds like ole Fritz comin’ over 
in the mud, swish, swash, swish, 
swash.” 

Bill—“That’s orl right; that’s 
only the Americans further up, a- 
chewin’ their gum rations.” 


FULLY QUALIFIED 


Sergeant (after investigation as 
to parentage, etc.)—“Mon, ye 
seem to hae nae qualifications for 
entrance into a Scottish regiment. 
Think, noo, think; hae ye nae 
property in Scotland?” 

Recruit (hopefully) — “Well, 
yes, I havea pair of trousers at 
the Perth Dye Works.” 


HORRORS OF WAR 

“Wot’s Tommie swearin’ so ’or- 
rid about?” 

’E’s orf of the bloomin’ boches 
and bloody well mad, too.” 

“Wot’s ’is kick?” 

“W’y, ’e was just smokin’ up on 
a cigar w’at ’e got from ’ome, 
w’en one 0’ the blighters shoots it 
right out of his mouth. Hit ’ud 
make anybody mad, I say.” 
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WHY NOT BE NEIGH- 
BORLY? 


Since the fighting stopped over 
in France the newspapers aren’t 
quite so interesting. Of course, 
they still are “mighty good read- 
in’” and the “‘L” passenger can 
hardly be blamed when he gets 
lost in the pages of his morning 
paper. There isn’t any good rea- 
son, though, why he should scan 
the pages with his arms extended 


ae 
t 


saan | 


almost at full length and incon- 
venience his. neighbors. He 
shouldn’t poke the corner of the 
paper into his neighbor’s eye. 
That isn’t a neighborly act. Be- 
sides he would find it much more 
convenient for himself if he would 
fold his paper lengthwise. It is 
easier to read that way. It is 
decidedly better for the’ other 
passengers. Try it and be con- 
vinced. 


WHITE CITY 


White City, the big South Side 
“Open the Year Round,’ amuse- 
ment park, is now enjoying the 
biggest winter season in its event- 
ful career. 

Dancing and roller skating are 
the winter attractions and -every 
Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon thousands 
may be seen descending the “L” 
steps at South Park avenue and 
Sixty-third street, bound. for 
White City. 

‘There is dancing on the even- 
ings mentioned and on Thursday 


evening free special instruction 
in the terpsichorean art are giver 

The roller skaters throng t 
White City every afternoon an 
evening. 

White City was the first Chi 
cago amusement park to try ou 
the plan of operating all winte 
as well as summer and the experi 
ment has proven a decided suc 
cess. 

One of the features at Whit 


City is a weekly publication know 
as “The White City News.” Pa 
trons of White City have take 
kindly to this little newspape 
and in its columns may be foun 
personals concerning the patron 
of the Ballroom, Casino and Rol 
ler Skating Rink as well as new 
concerning the coming events. 


CARFARE RAISED IN JAPA? 


An increase in the rate of far 
charged on street cars in Japa 
went into effect Nov. 1. In To 
kio the rate charged is two an 
one-third cents a ride, with trans 
fers. In Yokohoma the fare i 
two cents, but the car-line doesn’ 
serve any part of the city fre 
quented by foreigners, so rikish: 
men get al! that business. 
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“L” EMPLOYES PATRIOTI 


In the recent campaign ‘for thi 
United War Work fund the em 
ployes of the elevated lines co 
tributed the sum of $10,873.50. 
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TIME SAVING SERVICE 


ore than six hundred thousand 

persons use the Elevated Rail- 
roads daily. Their comfort and 
convenience depend on the service 
being maintained. Can they afford 
to have the service crippled, or the 
roads forced into the hands of re- 
ceivers? That is the question which 
the public must answer. 


THE ROAD OF SERVICE 


For Real Service be 
tween Chicago,Milwaukee 
and intermediate points, 
whether passenger or par- 
cel despatch, the 


North Shore Line 


is unequalled. A\ll-steel 
passenger trains every hour 
during the week and every 
thirty minutes on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. 
Dining and Parlor Cars. 
Merchandise picked up at 
factory or warehouse by 
motor trucks and delivered 
at destination within 24 
hours. 


For further information call up 
Trafic and Industrial Agent, 
Telephone Central 6280 
Chicago Offices, 66 W. Adams St. 
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Return of the Prodigal Son 

N THE glorious summer time, when the sun shines on 

| both sides of the street at the same time, the automobile, 
the bus, the surface car or some other form of transporta- 
tion may prove alluring. The casual patron of the Elevated— | 
the real rapid transit line—may leave the Elevated Family 
for a time. Invariably he returns with the north winds and 
the driving snow. Like the prodigal son, after he has tested 
the comforts—or discomforts according to his tastes—of other 
lines, he returns to the old reliable “L” which can be depended 
_ upon in all kinds of weather. He always finds a welcome, too. 
He finds the same courteous employes, the same reliable 
service, and, if owing to physical limitations, he finds the cars 
a little crowded during rush hours, he at least has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he will be carried to his work, or his 
home, pretty nearly on schedule time. The snowdrifts, which 
have put his automobile, or his ’bus, or his surface car out 
of commission for a time, have not affected the rapid transit 
lines. Isn’t it worth something to have such reliable service? 


“LT”? Lines Meet Every Test 
Sometimes the number of prodigal sons who return to the 
Elevated Family on the first severe snowstorm of the season, 
is very large. They give no notice of their return, either. 
They expect to find accommodations awaiting them and in- 
variably they do. The day before Christmas, when other 
transportation lines were seriously crippled by the sudden 
storm, more than 90,000 of these prodigal sons returned to 
the “L.” That was a large increase in the Elevated Family. 
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They reached their offices or their homes on time, however. } 
If any worrying was done, it was done by the officials in 

charge of train operation. During the blizzards of last winter, 

which were the worst the city ever had experienced, the = 
ber of passengers who depended on the “L” lines, reached — 

135,000 in excess of the regular traffic on a single day. That™ 
is more than the entire population of a large city, and presents” : 
a problem which the operating officials have to solve and which — 
the passenger never takes into account. Under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances, a slight disarrangement of schedules 
hardly could bes avoided. But the inconvenience to patrons 
was'‘slight. The important point is that the elevated lines 
operated when steam and surface lines were tied up by storm. 
Isn’t {hat kind of service worth what it costs? 


ai 


Is Your Time Worth Anything? 

Why do patrons crowd to the Elevated Lines when a 
storm hits the city? It isn’t always because other means off 
transportation are tied up. They do it when the surface cars ‘ 
are running. The reason chiefly is because of the time-saving 
feature of the rapid transit lines. When snow fills the streets 
transportation delays are inevitable. The car tracks are kept 
clear, but wagons, trucks and vehicles of all kinds get in the 
way of the cars. Operation cannot be other than slow, no 
matter how hard the operating officials strive to keep cars 
moving. The situation is different on the Elevated. The 
trains run on an elevated structure, where there is no traffic 
interference and. where snow cannot lodge. Patrons of the 
Elevated save time. The saving in time each day is consider- 
able, too. At present it costs a little more for such rapid 
transit, but if the time of patrons is worth anything, the saving 
in time is worth more than the extra cost. An elevated struc- 
ture is expensive. To acquire a right-of-way on which to erect 
that structure in a city where real estate values are high, also 
is expensive. But rapid transit is worth more than slow 
transit. Patrons should be willing to pay for what they get. 
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Steady Improvement in “‘L’’ Service 

Occasionally some dissatisfied patron of the Elevated, or 
some one who does not know what the conditoins were a few | 
years ago, makes a statement that the service is growing 
worse. Such a statement is not in accordance with the facts. 
The service has been materially improved since the unification 
of the roads six years ago, while the rate of fare has been 
lowered by reason of the free transfer privilege. Before the 
unification of the roads, all trains were run around the loop. 
Under the best system of operation that could be devised, con- 
gestion and delays were inevitable. Old patrons of the Ele- 
vated know that under separate management and operation, 
there were interminable delays in getting trains onto the 
loop. On the South Side trains were stalled as far south as 
Twelfth street. On the Metropolitan and on the Oak Park 
trains stood on the tracks as far west as Halsted street, wait- 
ing for their turn to get onto the loop. The same was true 
on the Northwestren. This condition practically was elimi- 
nated by the through-routing of trains from north to south. 
There are practically no delays today in getting trains onto 
the loop, so that the saving in time to patrons is very con- 
siderable. 


Extensions on Rapid Transit Lines 

During the political campaign preceding the November 
election when the people were being asked to vote for a 
proposed ordinance to unify the surface and rapid transit 
lines, statements frequently were made and widely circulated 
that the Elevated Railroads had made no extensions in twenty 
years. The facts are that the Kenwood, Stock Yards and_ 
Englewood branches on the South side and the Ravenswood 
branch on the Northwestern were all built and opened for 
traffic within twelve years. In recent years no extensions 
have been built, nor have any been seriously contemplated, 
for the reason that the existing lines have not been earning a 
fair return on the money invested. Investors will not put 
their money into an enterprise which cannot show reasonable 
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returns. But in spite of the limitations, physical and financial, 
under which the Elevated Railroads have been placed by 
reason of their providing transportation at less than cost, they 
always have given safe, reliable service and they are doing 
that today. , 


Dividends and Salaries on ‘‘L’’ Lines 

Why is it impossible for the Elevated Railroads to bor- 
row money to build extensions, or to make other needed im- 
provements? From 1900 to 1918 the average net returns 
paid by the Metropolitan, South Side and Northwestern were 
2 3/100 per cent per year. The Oak Park never has earned any-— 
thing available for dividends. If that road is included it 
reduced the average net returns to 1 6/10 per cent. In the last 
five years, under unified operation, the net returns of the three 
roads has been 3 18/100 per cent. With the Oak Park included 
the average is reduced to 2% per cent. That is the showing 
which the roads have made after every possible economy in ~ 
operation. The fares of passengers have not been applied to 
the payment of high salaries for officials, either. There are 
fifteen salaried officials necessary to the operation of the lines. 
These include the President, Secretary-Treasurer, General 
Manager and superintendents of the various departments and 
one superintendent of transportation for each road. The total 
amount paid for salaries is $83,020 a year, or an average of ~ 
$5,500. The salaries of all the officials amount to only 1% 
per cent of the total payroll. Out of the fare paid by the — 
passenger 4/100 of one cent goes to the payment of salaries, — 
while 2.78 cents goes to the payment of wages. 


Wages and Rates of Carfare 
When the Elevated Railroads petitioned for an increase 
in rates, it was principally on the ground that the employes 
had been granted a large increase in wages by a U. 5. Gov- — 
ernment board. The increase amounts to approximately $1,- 
500,000 a year. The advance was considered necessary by 
reason of the increased cost of living. Employes on the Ele- 
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vated lines are receiving today higher wages than ever were 
paid before, but not more than they are rightfully entitled to 
for the service they give the public. The safety of the public 
depends on well-paid employes who are satisfied with their 
jobs. It is in the interest of the public that the Elevated em- 
ployes should be well paid. But what of wages in other lines 
of work compared with the rate of carfare? Many building 
mechanics are patrons of the Elevated. They may live on the 
West Side and work one week on the North Side and the next 
week on the South Side. They have to use two lines in going 
from their homes to their work. What per cent of their wages 
goes to transportation, compared with 1910? For a few of 
the principal trades the wages per day in 1910 and in 1919 as 
as follows: 


Increase 

Trade 1910 1919 Percent 
(CE Ge sYoing ya ft Ul eapamaeaa aang $4.80 $6.40 33 
Ibfickiaversat i) oad ay). 5.40 6.50 20 
beitimberse ... 2. cw 5.50 6.50 18 
Steammtters 2... 00.52. 5.50 6.50 18 


Suppose some of those tradesmen use two lines of the 
Elevated in going to and from their work. In 1910 the cost of 
transportation would have been 10 cents a day in either direc- 
ticn, or 20 cents a day. In the case of the carpenter his trans- 
portation cost him 4.1 per cent of his wages in 1910. Today 
for the same transportation he pays 12 cents a day, or 1.8 per 
cent of his wages. His wages have gone up 33 per cent since 
1910, while the cost of his transportation, under the 6-cent 
fare has been reduced nearly one-half. Has he any ground 
for complaint? 


Why a 7-Cent Fare Is Necessary 
The Elevated Railroads cannot live on a 6-cent fare and 
avoid receiverships. Following are the passengers carried and 
the earnings of the roads for the first four weeks under the 
6-cent fare compared with the corresponding weeks of the 
previous year: 
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Passengers Revenue 
FOTS Oe aia 13,889,835 $867,908.05 
TOL ee OR ee ee 15,184,575 $789,377.16 


Decrease. .1,294,740 Increase.$ 78,530.89 


The above table shows a decrease of 8.53 per cent in the 
number of passengers carried and an increase of 9.95 per cent 
. in passenger revenue. Should the increase in revenue con-— 
tinue in the same proportion for the year it will amount to 
approximately $1,000,000. That is only one-half the amount 
the roads must have to meet the increased cost of operation. 
For as already stated the wage increase alone amounts to 
$1,500,000 a year, while the higher cost of materials and other 
elements necessary to operation amount to $800,000, or a total 
increase of $2,300,000 per year over last year’s expenses. 


Safety Is Important Consideration 

The Elevated Railroads take pride in the fact that in the 
last eleven years they have carried approximately 1,900,000,000 
passengers without a single fatal accident to a passenger while 
ona train, That is a record that is unequalled in the history 
of transportation. The “L” lines not only are reliable in all 
kinds of weather, but they are safe. Their employes invariably 
are courteous and obliging. The employes seek to please the 
patrons. This courtesy frequently has been commented upon 
by the strangers in the city, who have found the trainmen 
willing and capable of giving them directions and otherwise 
assisting them. Can the public, which depends on this safe, — 
reliable, time-saving system of local transportation, afford to 
have it crippled for lack of sufficient revenue? 
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WHY CUSS THE ELEVATED? 


Recently there have been num- 
erous delays to elevated trains and 
serious disarrangement of sched- 
ules during the rush hour periods, 
by reason of the bridges across the 
river being opened to permit the 
passage of river craft. Patrons of 
the elevated have shivered on 
platforms and some have cussed 
the roads for a condition for 
which they are in no way respon- 
sible. If any cussing is to be done 
it should be directed against the 
government. The old city ordi- 
nance which requires that the 
bridges be kept closed between 
the hours of 7 and 9 o’clock in 
the morning and 4:30 and 6:30 
o'clock’ im ‘the. evening» -was 
amended to exempt craft operated 
by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Each_of the elevated roads en- 
tering or leaving the heart of the 
city must cross the river. A 
sample of the inconvenience to 
passengers through the opening 
of bridges may be cited in the 
case of the Wells street bridge 
on Jan. 2. All the Northwestern 
and South Side trains operate 
over this bridge and during the 
evening rush hour it was open 
from 5:03 o’clock until 5:10:30, a 
period of 7% minutes. As trains 
cross this bridge at that hour on 
a minute headway in each direc- 
tion, the delay meant congestion 
and a disarrangement of sched- 
ules for the entire rush hour 
period. The interruption in ser- 
vice extended all over the line, 
for at trafic us tied up at one 
point, it necessarily must be feit 
over the entire system. 

In a period of two weeks, in the 
latter part of December and the 
early part of January, traffic was 
held up on ten seperate days 
during the rush hours by reason 
of the opening of the Wells 
street bridge. In no case was 
the delay shorter than three 
minutes and in one case it was 
seven and one-half minutes. Pat- 


rons who do not know the facts, 
naturally put the blame on the 
elevated roads. Next time you 
are inclined to cuss, find out first 
who is responsible. 


TRY ICE SKATING 


There are different kinds of 
“skates.” Occasionally. in’ Chi- 
cago, you hear of a “cheap skate.” 
You never would hear the phrase 
in Evanston, where they believe 
in speaking pure English. Used 
in that way, the phrase denotes a 
man, or maybe a woman. Again 
you overhear a remark that he 
got a “skate” on. That doesn’t 
apply to the same man, because 
he‘\couldn’t ii tte’ was’ a. “cheap 
skate’—not at the current prices. 
He probably won’t at any price 
after next June, when “them fel- 
lers in Washington” have done 
their worst. Then there is a fish 
called a “skate.” We don’t know 
whether he deserves the name or 
not, but he has to stand for it. 
When you have put your money 
on a horse that you thought could 
run as fast as an’ elevated train 
and later learned that he was 
slower than a street car, you call 
him a “skate.”’ «And so’ it goes. 

The particular skates we have 
in mind, however, are ice skates. 
This is the season for them and. 
there are many places in Chicago 
where one can try them out. No 
trouble about reaching the places 
if you use the elevated. Who 
would. want to sit and freeze of 
an evening in his ‘“‘steam-heated”’ 
apartment, when he can go out 
and get his blood in circulation on 
a skating pond. It is the greatest 
game in the world if you don’t 
weaken. It is much pleasanter in 
the public parks than on any in- 
door rink. Exercise in the open 
air is more healthful, but aside 
from that, the crisp tang of the 
air, which makes your cheeks 
glow, adds to the enjoyment of 
the sport. 

Get your skates on and keep 
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yourself in trim for the opening 
of the golf season. The under- 
taker will get on the job soon 
enough. Keep him off just as 
long as you can and there is no 
better way of doing it than by 
skating in the public parks. Use 
the elevated in going to and from 
the parks. 


WITH US AGAIN 


You may have noticed recently 
quite a number of trainmen on 
the elevated wearing army uni- 
forms. They are coming back in 
numbers to their old positions. 
The management of the Elevated 
Railroads issued orders that any 
former employe, honorably dis- 
charged from service, who ap- 
plied for work must be placed on 
the payroll at once. No waiting 
list for the men who went to 
serve their country. If there is 
no immediate vacancy for a dis- 
charged soldier or sailor he must 
be carried on the payroll until a 
vacancy is found. The same or- 
ders were issued to apply to the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad. The Elevated Rail- 
roads permit discharged soldiers 
and sailors to wear their army 
and navy uniforms as long as the 
government rules will allow. It 
saves them the expense of buy- 
ing regulation uniforms until they 
get a little start in civil life. The 
returned soldiers appreciate the 
consideration shown them. They 
do not have to worry over the 
question of employment. 


“What's the matter, Murphy?” 
said Pat. “Ye look bad this 
mornin’.” 

“Well” said Murphy, “Dennis 
bet me a six pence to a shilling 
that I couldn’t swallow an egg 
without breakin’ the shell of it.” 

“And did ye lose the bet?” 
asked Pat. 

SNo.. Patol .wonmt, srepled 
Murphy. 

“Then phwat’s ailin’ ye?” 
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“Shure, it’s the egg that’s ailin’ 
me,” groaned Murphy. “If I jump 
about I’ll break it and cut me 
stomach wid the shell, an’ if I 
kape quiet it’ll hatch an’ I’ll have 
a Shanghai rooster scratchin’ me 
inside!” 

“Don’t worry,” said Pat 2 
tell ye a secret. Dennis told me 
all about it, an’ he sez it was a 
biled egg.” 


One dusky citizen was in uni- 
form. The other clung to his 
civilian garb and railed against 
the draft. 

“T ain’t a goin’,” he asserted, 
“and no one is goin’ to make me.” 

“Niggah,” replied the other, 
earnestly, “if Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son wants you, you go! That 
man just took an hour of day- 


light from God Almighty. Then © 


he took all the railroads away 
from white folks and give ’em to 
his son-in-law. What chance has 
you got?” 


Sufferer—“I have a_ terrible 
toothache and want something to 
cure it.” 

Friend—“Now, you don’t need 
any medicine. I had toothache 
yesterday, and I went home and 
my loving wife kissed me and so 
consoled me that the pain soon 
passed away. Why don’t you try 
the trick?” 


Sufferer—“I think I will. Is 
your wife home now?” 
“Now, can you beat this? A 


soldier writes and asks me to 
marry him.” 
“What’s the matter, girl?” 
“Name deleted by censor.” 


PRACTICING ECONOMY 


“With everything so high, do 
you think you ought to smoke 
cigars any longer?” 

“l’m not, my dear—I’m smok- 
ing ’em shorter.” 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


mometer hovers around the zero 
mark, the work of a trainman on 
the Elevated isn’t exactly a pic- 
nic. Passengers are impatient to 
get into the cars. Frequently 
they try to push their way in be- 
fore others who are getting off 
reach the platform. This causes 
unnecessary delay and makes the 
work of the trainman just a little 
more trying. 

In spite of it all, the average 
trainman on the Elevated is 
cheerful and courteous. This 
courtesy is particularly marked 
when contrasted with the conduct 
of some other employes whose 
work brings them in daily con- 
tact with. the public. The con- 
duct of the employes toward pat- 
rons is one of the things in which 
the management of the Elevated 
Railroads takes pride. Only 
employes who are satisfied in 
their employment and who take 
pride in their work, give good 
service. The Elevated Railroads 
treat their employes fair and this 
treatment is reflected in the daily 
work of the employes. 

A little commendation from the 
public, however, tends to encour- 
age the employes to strive to 
please. They like to know that 
the little acts of courtesy, which 
they daily perform, are appre- 
ciated. Keep that in mind and 
the next time you see a trainman 
or a ticket agent deserving of a 
little praise,.send a note to the 
editor of THe ELevatep News. 
‘Such commendations are always 
brought direct to the attention of 
thé employe whose badge number 
is given. They help to offset the 
complaints. Throw your ham- 
mer away and say a good word 
for a careful and courteous em- 
ploye when you know it is de- 
served. It will make you feel 
better as well as the employe. 


Following are the employes 
whose conduct has been com- 


mended during the last three 
weeks: 

Northwestern Trainman C. F. 
Loomis, badge 1397, is com- 


mended for finding a seat for a 
lady passenger and for clear 
enunciation of stations. 

Northwestern Trainman H. J. 
Bruckhauser, badge 1520, is com- 
mended for announcing the var- 
ious railroad stations and the 
railroads which use them in addi- 
tion to calling the stations on the 
loop. 

Northwestern Trainman_ E. 
Krispin, badge 1359, is commend- 
ed for the interest he showed in 
the comfort of passengers, pull- 
ing shades down when he ob- 
served that the sun was shining 
in their faces. 

Northwestern Conductor John 
Bauer, badge 690, is commended 
for finding seats for standing pas- 
sengers. 

South Side Trainman Gustave 
Triebe, badge 2190, is commended 
for his kind treatment of women 
and old men on his train. 

Northwestern Conductor John 
McCormick, badge 574, is com- 
mended for clear enunciation of 
stations and for courteous treat- 
ment of passengers. 

South Side Trainman Byrom 
Kemmler, badge 2318, is com- 
mended for general attention to 
duty, answering questions politely 
and intelligently and for showing 
special courtesy to elderly pas- 
sengers on his train. 


ALL UP IN THE AIR 


Eager Lady—‘“But what if your 
engine stops in the air—what hap- 
pens? Can’t you get down?” 

Aviator—‘“‘That’s just what ’ap- 
pens, mum. There’s two Germans 
up over in France now with their 
engines stopped. They can’t get 
down, so they’re starving to 
death.” 
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Clear the Way 


EN of thought! be up and stirring, 
M. Night and day; 
Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 
There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 
There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow; 
There’s midnight blackness changing 
Into gray! 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


AUNT TTT 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What unimagined glories 
Of the day? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 

Aid it, paper, aid it, type, 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe; 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
Lo! the Right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 
With the Right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others great and small, 
That for ages long have held us ‘ 
For their prey. 
® Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! 
—Charles Mackay. 
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TIME SAVING SERVICE 


6¢ The Elevated conditions are more 

than creditable. There was no 
crushing, no driving, and no bauling. 
The guards were sufficiently civil and 
reasonbly articulate. The no-smoking 
rule has effected notable improvement as 
to cleanliness of platformsand cars. The 


new Northwestern steel cars with their 
cement floors and comfortable seats de- 
serve praise on He grounds of both safety 


and convenience.’ 
—Chicago Tribune, January 24, 1919 


A DOLLAR SAVED 
IS A DOLLAR EARNED 


Save your money is the cry of the 
U. S. Government. One way to 
save money is to travel by the 


North Shore Line 


Between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and intermediate points. All-steel 
Limited trains every hour; Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and_Holi- 
days every thirty minutes 


Fare Chicago to Milwaukee, including war tax 
and elevated fare $2.04. Running time from 
Loop to Second and Grand Ave. in the heart of 
Milwaukee, 2 hours 40 minutes. Take North- 
western Elevated to Central Street, Evanston, | 
and connect direct with trains on the 


Chicago North Shore & 


Milwaukee Railroad 


Chicago Ticket Offices: 66 West Adams Street _ 


The Elevated News 


Issued Monthly by Chicago Elevated Railroads 
LUKE GRANT, Editor | Room 1240, Edison Building 


Volume V February, 1919 «<&eze% Number 4 


“Something Right and Decent”’ 


N a recent issue the Chicago Tribune printed the result of 
| an investigation which it made of traffic conditions on 

the Elevated Loop during the evening rush hours. Ob- 
servations were made on succeeding evenings, during the early 
and late rush periods. Like the cynic of old, who went to 
church to scoff but remained to pray, the Tribune expected 
to criticize but actually praised. In summing up the result of 
the reporter’s observations the editor of the Tribune said the 
report showed: “That even in rush-hour Chicago there is 
something right and decent in transportation handling.” The 
conclusions of the reporter who made the investigation were 
as follows: “There are trains sufficient to prevent indecent 
crowding as long as they are kept moving, but move they must 
if instant congestion is to be avoided. Delay of even a few 
seconds creates trouble at a rush hour. All during my rounds 
I observed a heartening willingness to serve and to inform. 
There was no surliness.”’ 


Stage Not Set for the Occasion 


Needless to say the investigation was conducted without 
the knowledge of the officials of the Elevated Railroads. The 
stage was not set for the occasion. As a matter of fact on one 
of the evenings in question a most unusual thing happened 
which caused a delay of some twelve minutes at the height 
of the rush hour. A trolley shoe left the third rail and was 
wrenched off the motor car. It got wedged between the third 
rail and the running rail, causing a short circuit and cutting 
off the power on that section of the line. It was one of those 
rare, unforeseen accidents which occasionally happen under 
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the most perfect system of organization. The incident goes 
to show how many things the operating officials must guard 
against to insure the safety of the public and give the time- 
saving service which the Elevated Railroads give. 


Politicians and Public Utilities 


The impartial report made by the Tribune as a result of 
actual observation, is in striking contrast with misstatements 
made by politicians when campaigning for votes. The politi- 
cians daily and nightly tell the public what they will do, if 
elected, to the public utility companies. ‘““Put me in office and 
I will put the public utility companies out of business,” is the 
burden of their campaign speeches. Of course it is all bun- 
combe, which the people take for what it is worth. But why 
do they make such speeches? Is it to catch the vote of the 
unthinking? Why should companies like the Elevated Rail- — 
roads, which give the public good service at a price so low — 
that they are on the verge of bankruptcy, be made the target 
of demagogues seeking public office? What if the Elevated 
roads should “go broke?’ Would the demagogues who nightly — 
berate the roads for the quality of their service provide better - 
means of transportation? Never do they offer a constructive 
suggestion for the improvement of the service. Fortunate it 
is for the citizens that they do not have to depend on such — 
spellbinders for the operation of their transportation service. . 


Private and Public Enterprises 


From the standpoint of the average citizen there is a vast a 
difference between a private concern and a public utility — 
company. Should the private concern go bankrupt, the failure _ 
affects only a few individual creditors. It creates hardly a2 
ripple in business circles. The public has little or no interest _ 
in the matter. Should a transportation company fail, the fail- — 
ure affects the comfort and convenience of hundreds of thou- 
sands. Receiverships do not mean better service. Invariably 
they mean poorer service and many times higher fares. Elec- _ 
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ric railroads all over the country are finding it difficult to 
void receiverships, although in many instances fares have 
een increased. Receiverships have been sought in Brooklyn, 
femphis, New Orleans, Des Moines and other cities. Where 
transportation companies have been forced into bankruptcy, 
he service has deteriorated and the public has been the great- 
st loser. Does it pay to cripple the public utility company? 


Elevated Roads Give Good Service 


The service given by the Chicago Elevated Railroads is 
he fastest, safest, and cheapest in the country. It is reliable. 
“hat it is the fastest service can be proved from the time- 
ables. The distance from Jackson Park to Wilmette is 23.89 
iiles. The running time is seventy-seven minutes. Exclusive 
f the time consumed in the downtown district, where it re- 
uires eight minutes to run one mile, the average speed is 
wenty miles an hour. From Linden Avenue, Wilmette, to 
he loop the distance is 14.02 miles and the running time is 
2 minutes, which is a fraction better than twenty miles an 
our. That is fast service. On the Wilson Avenue express 
rains the average speed is 18.5 miles an hour. On the Wilson- 
inglewood runs the distance is 16.50 miles and the running 
ime 56 minutes. On the Ravenswood-Kenwood line the dis- 
ance is 15.61 miles and the running time is 51 minutes. That 
ransportation on the Elevated Lines is safe is beyond argu- 
aent. The fact that there has not been a fatal accident to a 
assenger on a train in eleven years, during which time the 
ines have carried nearly two billions of passengers, is the 
est proof that they are safe. 


Elevated Service Has Improved 


The statement sometimes is made by office-seeking politi- 
ians that the service on the Elevated Roads steadily is grow- 
ag worse. The facts are that the service has been greatly 
mproved as can readily be shown from the records of the 
ompanies. During the heavy morning rush hour—7:30 to 
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8:30 o’clock, the number of elevated cars entering the loo 
at the present time is 883. One year ago the number was 8&4 
cars in the same hour. That means an increase of forty car: 
or two thousand seats in an hour. In the evening rush hou 
from 5:15 to 6:15, the number of cars leaving the loop at th 
present time is 778 as compared with 76/7 a year ago. Ne 
only has there been an increase in the number of cars put i 
service in the rush hours, amounting to 4.7 per cent, but th 
number of passengers carried has decreased an average c¢ 
8.82 per cent for the first five days of February. In othe 
words the Elevated Roads are carrying nearly 9 per cent fewe 
passengers than they were a year ago, while the number c 
cars has been increased nearly 5 per cent during the evenin 
rush hour. Those are facts, no wild guesses such as th 
political spell-binder makes on the platform. The publi 
should know the truth, as the Elevated Lines have nothin 
to conceal from their patrons. 


Service at Less Than Cost 


While the records show that the quality of service ha 
been greatly improved, the same records disclose the fact tha 
the Elevated Lines are daily losing money on a 6-cent far 
basis. The decrease in the number of passengers carried woul 
justify reducing the number of cars in operation, but instea 
of that the number of cars has been increased. That prove 
that the Elevated Lines are doing their level best to give thet 
patrons service. The Tribune report already referred to sai 
there was a “heartening willingness to serve and to inform 
There was no surliness.” The courtesy and efficiency of th 
employes on the Elevated Lines has often been commente 
upon by patrons. Strangers in the city frequently have ob 
served it and have written letters of commendation. Don 
you think that employes who give such service are entitied t 
the wages they receive? Yet the increase in wages grante 
the employes on August 1 more than absorbs the entire ne 
revenue of the lines. There was no surplus funds from whic 
to pay the wage increase and other extraordinary expenses 
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The only way in which the additional expense can be met is 
through increasing the revenue, which means increasing fares. 


How Private Concerns Meet Wage Increases 


At the beginning of February the wages of all employes 
in the printing industry were materially increased. Did the 
employing printers meet the increase from past earnings? 
They did not, because, like the Elevated Lines, they had no 
surplus earnings. The employing printers promptly notified 
their customers that the price of printing would be advanced 
to meet the increased wages. It was the second increase 
granted the printing employes within a year and the second 
time that the increase was added to the bills of customers. 
The employing printers did not have to file any petition with 
a commission or defend their position in court. They simply 
advanced prices, as do all private concerns under like cir- 
cumstances. And the customers paid the increased price. The 
Elevated Railroads which purchase considerable quantities of 
printing are among the customers paying advanced prices. 
Suppose the Elevated Railroads had said to the employing 
printers that they could not pay the advance because they 


were now operating at a loss and could not raise fares. Do 


you think they could buy printing, or any other commodity 
on that plea? Of course not. They must pay the prevailing 
price for everything they buy, or go without it. And it is only 
fair that they should, but it is equally fair that they should 
be allowed to increase the price of the only commodity they 
have to sell, which is transportation. Why should the public 
expect the Elevated Lines to be philanthropic and sell their 
goods at less than cost? @ 


The Cent That Failed 


The 1-cent fare increase which the Elevated Lines were 
authorized to charge by the Public Utilities Commission has 
failed of its purpose. The roads are preparing to ask a further 
increase to save them from insolvency. The management 
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would like to make still further improvements in the service, 
but they cannot be made unless additional revenue is pro- 
vided. In fact the existing service cannot be maintained on 


the present revenue. The 1-cent additional fare will produce — 


approximately $1,000,000 a year added revenue, based on the 
results shown since Nov. 22 when it took effect. The increased 
wages of the employes alone amounts to $1,500,000 a year and 


that increase became effective August 1, nearly four months — 


before the 6-cent fare went into effect. Other additional ex- 
penses caused by the advanced price of materials, taxes, etc., 
will amount to $800,000 a year. The Elevated Railroads are 
being asked to meet additional operating expenses of $2,300,000 
a year on an additional revenue of only $1,000,000 a year. It 
cannot be done. Besides the roads would like to be able to 
purchase some new cars and re-model some old ones, lengthen 
platiorms to permit the operation of longer trains and make 
other improvements in the service. Without additional 
revenue these improvements are out of the question. The 
Elevated Railroads believe that when the public realizes the 


actual conditions, the roads will be accorded a square deal. 


That is what they ask and all they ask. 


DEAR PARIS 


“Paris,” said War Correspond- 
ent Damon Runyon, “is today the 
most expensive city in the 
world. Ina Parisian hotel I paid 
$8.50 for a table d’hote dinner of 
watery soup, a mouthful of 
boiled fish, a boiled chicken leg 
and an apple, with a pint of me- 
diocre wine on the side. 

“In the Rue de la Prix one day 
I met a famous journalist. 

“Where are you living now, 
old man?’ I said. 

““T’m not living at all,’ said he. 
‘I’m dying by inches in the Ho- 


tel Blanc at the rate of about 


$19.75 an inch.’ ” 


“Madam, the feather in your 
hat is getting in my eye,” said the 
man on the crowded car. 

“Why don’t you wear glasses?” 
snapped the woman. 


WHAT STRUCK HIM MOST 


A soldier who had fought in 
the war with conspicuous valor 
obtained after his return home a 
situation in the service of a lady 
in the south of Ireland. One day 
his mistress was talking to him 
about his military career and 


asked him: “In all your experi- — 


ence of the war, what struck you 


as the most wonderful of all?” 


“Well, ma’am,” he said, “what 
struck me most was all the bul- 
lets that missed me.” 


_ A TIME-SAVER 
Mistress—I want a maid who 


will be faithful and not a time- 


waster. Can you promise that? 
Bridget—Indeed’n I can. 
that scrup-lous, ma’am, 


tat P 
abouts 


wastin’ time that I make one job — 


of prayin’ and scrubbin’. 
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SEEING STRAIGHT 


The writer has a suspicion that 
if Socrates had not prowled 
around so much asking people to 
prove the facts used as the basis 
of their arguments, he would not 
have had to drink hemlock. That 
sort of thing does not appeal to 
most of us. It is hard work to 
have to be always sure of your 
fac.s. All of us have a pretty 
large latent capacity for laziness, 
and one cannot be lazy if one is 
obliged to make good all that he 


says. 


_ possess. 


will find it a difficult task. 


To be sure of one’s facts one 
has got to see straight, and that 
is a gift which everyone does not 
Indeed, relatively few 
persons possess it, and that is 
why the world has spent most of 
its time in the last six thousand 
years correcting its mistakes. 
The inability to see straight 
arises from two circumstances; 
first, a natural deficiency, and 
second, a disinclination to exer- 
cise and strengthen the faculty 
when we do possess it. 

To see straight is the result of 
observation, and most persons 
do not observe closely enough 
to take in the thing they are 
looking at. If anyone doubts 
this, let him try to draw a chair 
or a desk, or any other common 
article. If he has had no pre- 
vious experience in that line he 
If he 
has had such experience, his pic- 
ture may be clumsily drawn. but 
it will reproduce the essentials 
of the object. Of course, most 
of us are not here to draw pic- 
tures of chairs and desks; but we 
are here to do a great many other 
things that are essential to our 
well-being, and in most cases we 
fail as signally to look at them 
sharply enough to see how they 
are made. Nearly every one 
thinks he knows how a chair and 
a desk look and he does not dis- 
cover how little he knows about 
them until he attempts to draw 
them; and that is certainly true 


when we turn our attention, not 
to things that are made of stone, 
wood, iron or glass, but to things 
originating wholly or chiefly in 
the mind. The way people act 
toward one another constitutes a 
body of facts that are just as 
real as chairs and desks. If a 
man fails to observe that a chair 
has three legs instead of four and 
sits down on it, he is bound to 
have a tumble, but it will be no 
greater than the tumble he will 
get if he fails to observe that he 
cannot get the people he trades 
with to give him something for 
nothing. Every one would re- 
spond that he never sits down on 
a three-legged chair and that he 
never expects the other party to 
a transaction to give him some- 
thing for nothing. 

But is that true? During the 
past year a good many people 
would have been glad to have 
other people give them food and 
clothes, household effects, and a 


great many other necessary 
things for less than cost. Prices 
have risen tremendously and 


every one has been complaining 
bitterly of the railroads, express 
companies, beef packers, farm- 
ers, merchants and manufacturers 
generally. They do not. see 
straight. They have taken in the 
fact that prices have risen, but 
they have not always taken in the 
fact of what made them rise. 
They have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that every one was profiteer- 
ing. Doubtless a good many 
have profiteered, but that ac- 
counts in very slight measure for 


the rise in the cost of living. 


Multitudes have complained 
because the cost of public utility 


‘services has gone up. Time and 


again public service companies 
have established the fact beyond 
question that they cannot pro- 
vide the service without loss, ex- 
cept they are allowed to advance 
the price, and yet community 
after community, made up of in- 
telligent men and women, have, 
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nevertheless, protested against 
the advance. All this shows that 
there is a fatal tendency in men 
and women to see what they 
want to see, and to refuse to see 
what is painful for them to see— 
a sort of ostrich-like hiding of 
the head when facing a disagree- 
able situation—From Stone & 
Webster Journal for December, 
1918. 


OVERHEARD ON THE “L” 


“It’s an outrage.” 

OW iat) asa 

“This 6-cent fare on the Ele- 
vated.” 

“Why, John, I’ve heard you so 
many times say that everything 
you had to buy cost so much 
that you are not making as much 
money as you did three years 
ago, although you are charging 
more for everything you sell.” 

“Oh, that’s different.” 

“Why is it different, John?” . 

“The Elevated roads are mak- 
ing lots of money.” 

“Are they?. I was just read- 
ing in the ELrvatep News that 
they are not making expenses 
and that they will have to charge 
higher fares.” ! 

“They are overcapitalized.” 

“Are they? What is their cap- 
italization?” | 

“T don’t know, but it is more 
than they are worth.” 

“How much are they worth?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There have 
been several valuations made and 
they all differed.” 

“Then if you don’t know what 
the roads are worth, or -what 
their capitalization is, why do 
you say. they are overcapital- 
ized?” 

“Well, it is commonly sup- 
posed that they are.” 

“That isn’t any answer, John. 
Most great discoveries have been 
made by men who refused to ac- 
cept the truth of what was ‘com- 
monly supposed.’ It was ‘com- 
monly supposed’ that the earth 
was flat, but Columbus didn’t be- 


lieve it. If he had, we probably 
wouldn’t be riding on the Ele- 
vated today.” 

“What -are you driving at? 
Trying to defend the Elevated 
roads?” 

“Not particularly; but they are 
a great convenience. In fact, 
they are a necessity. I don’t 
know how we could get along 
without them and I .don’t see 
why they are not entitled to the 
same consideration that we give 
other concerns.’ 
shouldn’t have Be ee. 

“Why, John, that last box of 
collars you bought cost $2.75, 
and a year or two ago you bought 
the same collars for $1.50. You 
paid the extra price and never 
questioned it. It seems to me 
you are unreasonable.” 

“Randolph and Wells. Change 
for the West Side,” shouted the 
trainman. 

“Here’s where we get off, 
John. It didn’t take long to get 
down, did it?” 


A 6-cent fare went into effect 
in Denver, Colo., in September 
last. Now, after an investigation 
of values and operating expenses, 
the public service commission 
finds that a 7-cent fare plus one 
cent for a transfer is necessary. . 


— 


Three towns in Massachusetts 
—Great Barrington, Sheffield and 
Egremont—have given subsidies 
totaling $8,600 to the Berkshire 
Street Railway in order that it 
may continue operating. The 
company had petitioned the pub- 
lic service commission for per- 
mission to discontinue because 
its revenue did not pay the cgst 
of operation. 


THEY DIFFERED 
“T think you need fresh air.” 
“The other doctor told me I — 
needed salt air.” 


ee aes 


ss OUR COURTESY 
"4 COLUMN 


Courtesy on the part of em- 
loyes is included in the service 
vhich a public utility company 
‘Ives its patrons. It is an im- 
ortant part of that service. The 
levated Railroads take pride in 
he fact that their employes are 
ourteous and helpful to patrons. 
‘he management likes to see 
iat such courtesy is appreciated. 
most daily some patron writes 
2 commend some special act of 
ourtesy extended by an em- 
loye. Among the letters this 
ionth is one which speaks of 
1e good nature and self-control 
hown by a trainman when he 
ras being abused by a trouble- 
Ome passenger. The trainman 
1 question wore a_ uniform, 
howing that recently he was in 
1e service of our country. The 
assenger made sneering re- 
varks about the uniform, which 
ur informant says would have 
rarranted the trainman in turn- 
ig him over to the federal au- 
10rities. The trainman smiled 
nd kept his temper under try- 
1g circumstances. His self-con- 
‘ol pleased other passengers 
ho witnessed the incident, so 
lat one of them hastened to 
end in a letter of commendation 
iter he heard the troublesome 
assenger remark that he was 
king the trainman’s number and 
would get his job.” 

The incident in question shows 
lat the majority of patrons of 
ie Elevated Lines—and, in 
sed, the majority of the Amer- 
an people—believe in fair play. 
hey are ready to take the part 
one who is in the right. 
Among the employes com- 
ended by patrons.in the last 
onth are: 

South Side Conductor Thomas 
anavan, badge 2229, is com- 
ended for courteous treatment. 
passengers, finding seats, and 
ear enunciation of stations. 
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Northwestern Conductor C. Ai 
Gustason, badge 503, is com- 
mended for the pains he took to 
give a patron information as to 
how far he could ride on one 
train with some friends before 


having to change to another 
train. 

South Side Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 


mended for genuine good nature 
and clearness in calling stations. 

South Side Conductor Charles 
E. Craig, badge 2677, is com- 
mended for courteous treatment 
of passengers. 

Platform Man Theo. Kawol, 
badge 58, at Adams and Wa- 
bash station, is commended for 
politeness to passengers and 
promptness in calling trains. 

Metropolitan Conductor D. W. 
Slater, badge 4249, is twice com- 
mended for attention to duty, 
finding seats for passengers and 
assisting women on and off his. 


train, © 
The South Side “Lost and 
Found” department and_ the 


young lady in charge, Miss Bu- 
gler, are thanked for the efforts 
made to locate and restore to the 
Owner a pair of eyeglasses left 
in a)\Car, AME 

South Side Trainman Thomas 
Berrill, badge 2664, is commended 
for finding seats for standing 
passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman F. W. 
Buckland, badge 1088, is com- 
mended for turning in promptly 
a letter left in his car. . 

Northwestern Trainman A. H. 
Meyer, badge 1362, is commended 
for finding seats for standing 
passengers and calling stations 
distinctly, 

Northwestern Trainman An- 
thony Foley, badge 1552, is com- 
mended for the gentlemanly way 
he conducted himself when be- 
ing insulted by a disorderly pas- 
senger. 

Metropolitan Trainman W. 
Heelan,’- badgé- 4339, "is com- 
mended for honesty and thanked’ 
for turning in a parcel left in 
Hisar: 
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LIKE SMOKELESS 
PLATFORMS 


The order prohibiting smoking 
on street cars, which has been 
in effect for some time, meets 
with the hearty approval of Chi- 
cago motormen. At the meeting 
of Division 241, surface railway 


employes, held at Ashland Audi-~ 


torium, Monday night, February 
3d, a resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing appreciation to the 
Commissioner of Health, the 
members of women’s clubs and 
other persons who are respon- 
sible for the discontinuance of 
smoking on street cars. The res- 
olution follows: 

Whereas, the discontinuance 

of smoking on street cars has 
proved of great benefit to our 
motormen, who are now enabled 
to perform their day’s labor 
amidst more healthful surround- 
ings, free from the almost con- 
stant inhalation of tobacco smoke 
and the germs from saliva de- 
posits that invariably resulted 
from a platform filled with 
smokers; and, 
Whereas, we believe that the 
abatement of smoking on street 
cars, giving our motormen an 
opportunity to breathe fresh air 
instead of the poisoned fumes 
that filled the platform space, 
has added greatly to their health 
and comfort, and therefore in- 
creased their efficiency and 
lengthened their period of life; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that Division 241 of 
the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, in meeting as- 
sembled this 3d of February, 
1919, express our appreciation to 
the Commissioner of Health of 
Chicago, the members of women’s 
clubs and other persons who 
were instrumental in promoting 
the passing of the order prohib- 
iting smoking on street cars in 
this city, and urge that the order 
be made permanent.—The Union 
Leader. 


WISE SPENDING 


Are you a wise spender? Wis 
spending is regarded as a highl 
important preliminary to  thri 
by the U.'S.. Treasury.) (As) oa 
of its campaign for promotin 
popular savings through Thri 
and War Savings Stamps th 
year it has issued through i 
Savings Department the follov 
ing definition of wise spendin 
which merits the thoughtful a 
tention of every family and ever 
individual who would get ahea 
in life: 

“Wise spending implies th 
balancing of all needs and of a 


‘means of meeting these need 


and, after balancing needs again: 
means, spending in such a wa 
as to meet the most ureer 
needs, even if lesser ones have t 
be left unsatisfied; in essence, : 
means a sort of budget makings 
When ‘a family, city” ori'star 
makes a budget, what it does és 
sentially is to take a compre 
hensive view of both needs an 
income. It is important that no 
all the income be spent on th 
first needs that may occur les 
other more urgent needs appea 
and no funds be left to mee 
them; that is, thought must b 
taken so that available incom 
can be applied intelligently an 
wisely to cover most importan 
needs and to satisfy them some 
what in proportion to their rela 
tive importance. 

“Perhaps the most importan 
and difficult problem in connec 
tion with wise spending (or sav 
ing) is to realize the relative im 
portance of future as compare 
with present needs. It is ver 
foolish to neglect the urgent ne 
cessities of today for the pett: 
wants of the morrow, but® fey 
need very much persuasion t 
induce them to take care of th 
present. Where most of us ar 
foolish or unwise is in satisfyin: 
petty wants of the present rathe 
than saving in order that urgen 
needs of the future can be met. 
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UNSVERSITY GF OF 
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TIME SAVING SERVICE 


ERE the U. S. Government to 

question me with regard to the 
service given by the Elevated Lines, 
I would have to say that it is excel- 
lent, the best service in the world. 
It has not been necessary to make a 
singie complaint in a year and a 
hal, hte —Superintendent Large Industrial Plant 


IABILITY 


COURTESY 


Fast Parcel 
Despatch 


Chicago merchants and manu- 
facturers shipping merchandise to Great 
Lakes, Waukegan, Kenosha, Racine, 
Milwaukee and other points on the north 
shore, will find it to their advantage to 
ship by the ; 


North Shore 
Line 


Goods picked up at factory or warehouse 
_ by motor trucks and delivered at destina- 
tion within 24 HOURS. 


For further information call up Traffic 
and Industrial Agent, Telephone Central 
8280. 


Chicago Offices, 66 West Adams Shree 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 
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Reliability of the Elevated Roads 


Chicago is the home of many industrial plants which give 
employment to hundreds of thousands of men and women. 
Transportation service is as essential to the successful opera- 
tion of those plants as is the raw material which they require 
in the manufacture of their product. Some of the largest . 
plants in the city are located near the Elevated lines and thou- 
sands of employes depend upon them to get to and from their 
work. The managers of those plants are more vitally inter- 
ested in the character of the service given by the transporta- 
tion companies than the employes themselves, because irregu- 
larity or delays in the morning rush hour would disorganize 
the entire plant. Employes reporting late are prone to put the 
blame on the transportation lines, and for that reason man- 
agers, superintendents and foremen keep a close check on the 
movement of trains. A canvass made of a number of large 
plants in the last two weeks disclosed some interesting facts ° 
about the service on the Elevated lines. 
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Almost 100 Per Cent Efficient 


Superintendents of great industrial plants on the West 
and Southwest sides of the city, served largely by the Ele- 
“ated lines, were asked relative to employes reporting late 
due to transportation delays. Out of ten firms interviewed, 
nine declared the service better than 99 per cent efficient. One 
—the smallest in the group—criticized the service, but a check 
made at that point showed that comparatively few of the em- 
ployes use the Elevated and the tardiness complained of prob- 
ably is due to other causes. The number of employes of that 
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particular firm mvhiich use the Elevated is insignificant i in com- 
parison with the other plants. 
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‘Best Service in the World’’ 


One of the superintendents interviewed said that his firm 
in January, 1916, had 10,000 employes on its payrolls. In Octo- 
ber, 1918, the employes on the payroll numbered 20,000, which 
means, of course, that the tremendous increase had to be 
taken care of by the transportation lines and very largely by 
the Elevated. This superintendent said: “Were the U. S 
Government to question me with regard to the service given by the 
Elevated lines, I would have to say that it is excellent, the bes: 
service in the world. It has not been necessary to make a single 
complaint in a year and a half.’ That testimonial speaks for 
itself, for the superintendent in question prefaced his remarks 
with the statement, ““You know I am a ‘kicker’.” There was 
nothing about the service he could criticise and he frankly 
admitted that it was excellent. 


‘Service Par Excellence—Always Reliable’’ 


The superintendent of a large plant on the West Side saic 
the service was “par excellence.” No complaint of any kind 
“The ‘L’ is always reliable,” he said. ‘I should say the service 
is 100 per cent efficient.” The timekeeper for another large 
West Side plant, whose business is to check transportatior 
delays, said: “The service is almost perfect. I would call 1 
about 100 per cent.” Still another superintendent of a very 
large plant on ‘the Southwest side said that there had beer 
no delays for a considerable time past and that from the stand. 
point of his company, he would call the service “better thar 
99 per cent efficient.” So it was with every one of the firms 
interviewed, with the single exception mentioned, and it is 
insignificant as fewer than fifty employes of the firm regularly 
use the Elevated. Elevated patrons among the employes 0! 
the other firms count into tens of thousands daily. When the 
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superintendents of those plants have only words of praise for 
the service given by the Elevated lines, it is a safe bet that 
it is as nearly perfect as it can be made under the present 
jimitations. 

Oo OF ee ae 


Safety of Passengers on the ‘‘L’’ 


The Elevated Railroads are not only reliable, as the fore- 
going statements,of superintendents of industrial plants show, 
but they are the safest of any transportation lines in the world,. 
surface, elevated or subway. That fact is shown conclusively 
by the records. The Chicago, Elevated Railroads have oper- 
ated for eleven years without a single fatal accident to a pas- 
senger ona train. In that period the lines have carried nearly 
two billions of men, women and children. That record is un- 
equalled for any local transportation company. For the year 
ended December 31, 1918, the amount expended in settlement 
of damages, including expenses, amounted to only 1.3 of the 
gross operating revenue. That is a lower percentage than is 
shown in any other city operating elevated lines. For exam- 
ple, the last available figures show that on the Brooklyn ele- 
vated lines the damages amounted to a fraction over 2 per 
cent of the gross operating revenue and on the Manhattan 
elevated lines to 1.9 per cent. Damages on surface lines, are, 
of course, much higher in all cities, because of the greater 

danger to passengers and pedestrians. But where fair com- 
parisons can be made, such, for instance, as with the New 
York subway and elevated lines combined, the advantage is 
decidedly with the Chicago Elevated lines. 
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Courtesy to Patrons on the Elevated 


Courtesy on the part of employes on the Elevated lines 
is particularly noticeable. Everywhere the desire to oblige 
and to serve is manifest. In a recent editorial the Herald- 
Examiner, commenting on the courtesy of Elevated employes, — 
said: , 
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Have you noticed the soldiers and sailors who 
are serving the people as Elevated guards and con- 
ductors? Have you also noticed that they are digni- 
fied, courteous, clear in their station calls, and 
really anxious to serve? 

This is but another of the favorable results of 
experience in camp life. Discipline in the army makes 
a man respectful of others and of himself. He gives 
obedience and expects courtesy. These soldiers and 
sailors of ours will fit in wherever they are put. 


That is a fine tribute to the returned soldiers and sailors 
now at work on the Elevated lines. The facts are, however, 
that all the conductors and trainmen who have returned from 
military service are old employes. They had their first train- 
ing in courtesy on the Elevated lines, and many of them have 
said they found that training and discipline invaluable to them 
in the army. It is true that their experience in the army and. 
navy was like a post-graduate course and the Elevated lines 
were glad to welcome them home again. Incidentally it may 
be said that every employe of the Elevated lines who left for 
military duty found his old position awaiting him when he 
returned. He was placed on the payroll from the hour he 
reported himself ready for work.. The returned employes 
appreciate the treatment accorded them and they endeavor to 
show it in their treatment of patrons. 
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Summing Up the Situation 


To sum up the situation on the Elevated lines: The serv- 
ice is RELIABLE. That is shown by the testimony of super- 
intendents of large industrial plants whose employes depend 
on it to get to and from their work. The service is SAFE. 
That is shown by the records and the extremely low portion of 
the gross receipts expended in the payment of damages. Pa- 
trons of the Elevated lines know that they will reach their 
destination on time and that they will be carried safely. The 
cmployes are COURTEOUS. Patrons know that they will be 
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treated courteously by the employes under all circumstances. 
They know that any questions they may ask will be answered 
willingly and intelligently. They know that on the Elevated 
lines they get something more than transportation. They get 
SERVICE a ouen SAPE, OREUIABLE,- TIME-SAVING 
SERVICE is worth what it costs. The present 6-cent fare is 
not enough to maintain such service. The increase in wages, 
the added cost of materials and higher taxes, have reduced 
the net revenue for the first three months of operation under 
the 6-cent fare to the amount of $339,501, compared with the 
corresponding months of last year. That is at the rate of 
$1,358,000 a year. CAN THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO 
WHO DEPEND ON THE ELEVATED LINES FOR 
THEIR MEANS OF LOCAL TRANSPORTATION, AF- 
FORD TO DRIVE THEM INTO BANKRUPTCY? 


Used Clothing 
Including shoes, blankets, warm underwear, etc. 
Will be collected 


By 
The American Red Cross 


For 
Liberated countries of Europe 
including 
Northern France Czecho-Slovakia 
_Jugo-Slavia Belgium 
(inc.—Servia and Mon- Italy 
tenegro) Poland 


Roumania 
Week of March 24-31, 1919. 


These refugees have been in rags and almost destitute 
of clothing for several years. In many of the countries now, 
even if clothing could be manufactured and paid for, material 
is totally lacking. The need is great to a degree that few 
at home can possibly realize. Every garment furnished will 
cover a body which otherwise would lack proper clotning, 
and each garment furnished will actually prevent suffering. 

Col. Harvey D. Gibson, 
Red Cross Representative in Europe. 
Send all bundles to the nearest local Red Cross Chapter. 
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DOLLARS AND LIVES 


Probably every reader of THE 
ELEVATED News will recall that his 
most optimistic hope last year 
was that the Great War might 
be terminated by the big spring 
drive of 1919. 

Few really expected the war 
to end until next summer. But 
Uncle Sam started on the finish- 
ing lap of building an army of 
7,000,000 determined American 
men, who knew what they were 
fighting for; he appropriated 
money for enough aeroplanes to 
blacken the skies over Germany 
and practically wipe out the Ger- 
man army with the most destruc- 
tive aerial bomb ever made; he 
built factories to make enough 
poison gas  bombs—1,000_ to 
every one that the Huns could 
possibly make—to smother the 
Kaiser’s invading horde; he was 
turning out ships at a rate that 
would soon “bridge the ocean” 
and drive therefrom or destroy 
every last German U-boat. 

What was the result of these 
gigantic preparations of Uncle 
Sam to continue the war and wipe 
out the Hun menace? 

It broke the German faith and 
morale; and caused Germany to 
do a thing unheard of in history 
—surrender while it occupied 
enemy territory. It forced Ger- 
many to its knees and made it 
accept the most humiliating 
armistice terms ever imposed on 
a beaten foe. 

The statistics branch of the 
war department, basing its figures 
upon gradual increase in the num- 
ber of Americans on the fighting 
line, officially reports that had the 
fighting continued another six 
months, 100,000 more American 
boys would have found graves in 
Europe! | 

This does not include those 
ee wounded or crippled for 
life. 

Our preparation not only saved 
the lives of more than 100,000 
Yankee soldiers, but saved the 


Government billions of dollars, 
which a continuation of the fight- 
ing would have forced it to ex- 
pend. 

The money that was _ spent 
“scaring Germany to death,” is 
the money we must raise in the 
Victory Liberty Loan. The duty 
of every patriotic American man 
and woman is plain. Subscribe 
to the Loan!, 


SEES GRAVE DANGER 


The following resolutions have 
been adopted by the Bangor 
Chamber of Commerce, Bangor, 
Maine: 

Whereas, The Bangor Cham- 
ber of Commerce feels that the 
country is facing a. grave situa- 
tion in regard to public utilities, 

And whereas, it feels that all 
citizens are vitally interested in 
the well-being of the public utili- 
ties, 

And whereas, it feels that on 
its organization and on similar 
organizations throughout this 
entire country rests a grave 
responsibility in this regard; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, 

That the Bangor Chamber of 
Commerce, -realizing-~ that its 
duty is to study the question, 
both in the state of Maine and 
elsewhere, desires to make 
known to its members and to 
the citizens of this community 
the result of its study. 

That as a result of that study, 
the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce finds that a substantial 
part of the funds of the savings 
banks is invested in bonds of 
public utilities; that the deposit- 
ors of mutual savings banks are 
in reality part owners of every 
such investment; that the saime 
is true of the life insurance com- 
panies, both as to investment and 
ownership; that the present and 
future well-being of every com- 
munity is directly dependent 
upon the successful- running and 
further development of the public 
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utilities operating in its locality; 
that every such community 
should be anxious to see that the 
conditions under which such pub- 
lic utilities are operating are 
such as to allow the companies 
sufficient revenue to_ protect 
_properly the public from acci- 
dents, to keep their lines in good 
condition to render efficient serv- 
ice to the public, to make further 
needed developments, and _ to 
guard safely the property owner- 
ship of the investing public. 
'  YVhe Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce feels that a much graver 
responsibility rests with the pub- 
lic service commissions; that 
their sworn duty is to see that 
the public utilities are properly 
and efficiently run;-that they are 
responsible for the credit, con- 
tinuity and general well-being of 
the public utilities; that every 
public service commission should 
be upheld and backed where it 
has recognized such responsibil- 
ity; that where commissions have 
not so recognized this duty, the 
public should insist that they do. 
The Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce urges Board of Trade in 
the state of Maine to start at 
once a study of this question, to 
urge the National Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington to 
give space in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness to this question, to ask the 
National Chamber of Commerte 
to urge every member of the 
national association to study this 
question and*>to make known, 
through publicity in the same 
channels, the result of this study. 
The Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce also urges the Bangor 
Rotary Club to take this up with 
its national association in the 
same manner. The Bangor 
Chamber of Commerce feels that 
an intelligent study of this ques- 
tion by the business men of the 
country, with a campaign of pub- 
licity as to the results of this 
study, will aid greatly in solving 
rightly this very grave problem. 


WELCOME TO RETURNED 
SOLDIERS 

The Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads gave the returned soldiers 
and sailors, employees of the 
lines, a real welcome home, at a 
reception held in the banquet 
room of the Auditorium Hotel 
on the evening of March 4. 
About 250 employees who were 
in the military service of the 
country have returned to their 
former positions. About 400 are 
still in government service, but 
their old positions are awaiting 
them when they are released. 

Britton I. Budd, president of 
the Elevated Railroads, acted as 
toastmaster and seated on one 
side of him was Samuel Insull 
and” on. the. “other “W. -S: Mc- 
Clenathan,, secretary of ~— the 
Elevated Employees’ Union. Mr. 
Budd in welcoming the soldiers 
and sailors home said that it was 
the policy of the Elevated Rail- 
roads and of every other com- 
pany with which Mr. Insull is 
connected to place immediately 
on the payroll all employees who 
were in the service of the coun- 
try. 

At the speakers’ table were 
ranged the heads of the various 
departments of the Elevated lines 
and the executive officers and 
representatives of the Employees’ 
Wnions gethe.. kéynote, of the 
speeches from both sides was a 
continuation of the harmonious 
relations between the companies 
and their employees, so that the 
public may be given the best 
service possible. After telling of 
the wonderful achievements | of 
Illinois in the recent war in the 
way of increasing production, 
with an almost total absence of 
strikes or labor difficulties of 
any kind, Mr. Insull said: “The 
question arises if we can do that 
in times of war, why cannot we 
continue to do it in times of 
peace? If employers and em- 
ployees can co-operate when our 
common country is menaced by 
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a foreign foe, why cannot we 
continue to co-operate after that 
menace has been removed?” 

Some of the returned soldiers 
attended # ether \oreception ©“ on 
crutches and others supported 
themselves on canes. A_ few 
came direct from the government 
hospital at Fort Sheridan and all 
were happy at the prospect of 
re-entering the Elevated Family 
Circle. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


Since the last issue of THE ELE- 
VATED News letters have been re- 
ceived from patrons commending 
the following employes: 

Platform Man. A. J. Beckett, 
Madison and Wells streets, for 


entering station ona cold day and — 


announcing approaching trains. 

Oak Park Conductor John EI- 
lis, badge 6091, for entering his 
car and notifying a patron at the 
station he wished to get off. 

Metropolitan Trainman J. J. 
Fitzgerald, badge 4117, for eff- 
cient calling of trains and _ sta- 
tions while doing platform work. 

Oak Park Trainman W. M. 
Wallace, badge 6149, for excep- 
tional efficiency in calling sta- 
tions. 

Oak Park Trainman Theodore 
Geis, badge 6202, for holding his 
train a moment to permit a pas- 
senger in a hurry to get aboard. 

Northwestern Trainman A. B. 
Coole, badge 1031, for clear enun- 
cation of stations and courteous 
treatment of passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman Tony 
Spata, badge 1606, for politeness 
ind for finding seats for passen- 


rers. 
Northwestern Trainman W. H. 
Schroeder, badge 1581, for in- 


forming a passenger at what sta- 
tion to get off and how to reach 
his destination. 

Northwestern Trainman George 
Benedeit, badge 1431, for cour- 


tesy to a lady passenger in di- 
recting her how to reach her des- 
tination. 

Northwestern Conductor Louis 
Brachle, badge 743, for finding 
seats for passengers, calling sta- 
tions distinctly and strict atten- 
tion to duty. 

South Side Station Agent Miss. 
B. Muldoon, Parnell avenue sta- 
tion, for courteous manners. 

South Side Trainman W. J. 
Schuler, badge 2010, for finding 
seats for women and looking out 
for the comfort of patrons. 

South Side Trainman George 
Griffin, badge 2753, for calling sta- 
tions clearly and finding seats for 
standing passengers. 

South Side Trainman Michaef 
Conway, badge 2585, for clear 
enunciation of stations and gen- 
eral ability in handling passen- 
gers. 

South Side Trainman Patrick 
Kerwick, badge 2017, for finding 
seats for passengers in adjoining 
car and assisting from his train 
a child carrying a parcel. 


FASHION NOTE 


Women’s skirts are to be long- 
er and tighter. Well, let them. 
It’s easy to board an elevated car. 
Floor level with the platform. 


She walked into the office of 
the judge of probate and asked: 
“Are you the judge of repro- 
bates?” 

“IT am the judge of probate,” 
was the reply. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” 
quoth the old lady. ‘You see, 
my husband died detested and, 
left me several little infidels, and 
I want to be appointed their 
executioner!” 

“Vat’s the matter with the 
cars?” inquired Abe. 

“Not enough juice,” answered. 
Pat in a rich brogue. 

“Ts dot so? Vell, there’s plenty 
of Irish ” 


When in a hurry use the “L.” 
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eee men should face 

the facts. To talk rever- 
ently of 1913-1914 prices is to 
speak a dead language today. 
We are on a new high level 


which will be found a stub- 


bor nr rea lity. —Professor Irving Fisher 


COMFORT ~— 


COURTESY 


GOOD INVESTMENTS 


A Victory Liberty Bond is the 
safest and best investment in the 
world. Another good investment 
is a ticket to Milwaukee on 


THE NORTH SHORE LINE 


It is the most convenient and econom- 
ical way of traveling between Chicago 
and the Wisconsin metropolis. 


All-Steel Limited passenger trains run 
hourly on weekdays and every half hour 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 


Take the Northwestern Elevated to 
Central Street, Evanston, and there 
connect with trains on the 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Chicago Ticket Offices: 66 West Adams Street 
Telephone Central 8280 
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Living in a Past Age 


the slogan “Let’s Go” and are urging the immediate 

buying of goods at existing prices, as the only way to 
stimulate business and bring prosperity. These economists point 
out that the country has reached a new level in the matter of 
wages and prices of commodities and that it is useless to expect 
a return to the prices of even 1914. Professor Irving Fisher 
of Yale, one of the country’s leading economists, says: “Business 
men should face the facts. To talk reverently of 1913-1914 prices 
is to speak a dead language today. We are on a new high level, 
which will be found a stubborn reality.” 

When it comes to speaking of the price of transportation serv- 
ice, however, there are still some who speak in the dead language 
to which Professor Fisher refers. Because a nickel was the unit 
which they paid for a street car ride thirty years ago, they speak 
of that price reverently and say it is enough today. That was 
the price which their fathers and grandfathers paid to ride in a 
sea-going horse car, with no heat and no light except what was 
reflected from a smoking kerosene lamp. The distance which they 
could ride in those days also was limited. If they wished to 
transfer to another line, in most instances they paid another 
nickel. If they traveled at an average speed of four miles an 
hour they considered themselves doing fine. The drivers and 
conductors on the cars were paid 15 cents an hour or less. “Thim 


were the happy days.” 


FF tie sogsn * and thinking business men have adopted 
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Everything Changed Except the Price 


Everything about transportation service has changed except 
the price. That seems to be as immutable as the law of the Medes 
and Persians. “As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever will 
be, world .without end, amen.” That describes the attitude of 
mind of some of the people and most of the politicians, when 
they speak of carfare. They do not stop to consider that one 
can ride all over the city today for a single fare. He can ride 
in clean cars, well heated and lighted, making an average speed 
on the elevated of from eighteen to twenty miles an hour. That 
is four or five times the speed made on the old horse car, while 
as to distance there scarcely is any comparison. The passenger 
on the old horse car could not possibly have traveled the dis- 
tance he does today, if he returned to his home on the same day 
he left. Today the men on the cars are paid from 45 to 50 cents 
an hour, at least three times what trainmen were paid in the old 
days when the nickel was considered a fair price for a ride. Is 
is reasonable to expect that the rate of fare should remain sta- 
tionary? 


Serious Condition of Electric Railways 


When the electric railways say that they cannot continue to 
operate at the old rate of fare, because of the great increase in 
operating costs, it is no idle talk with them. The electric trans- 
portation lines are absolutely necessary in the social and indus- 
trial life of the country, yet they are being driven into bank- 
ruptcy by an unreasoning attitude on the part of the public, or 
more correctly speaking by politicians who speak for the public. 
More than ten per cent of the electric railways of the country 
are now in the hands of receivers. Within the last year or two 
something like four hundred miles of track have been totally 
abandoned. The situation becomes more serious each month. The 
savings of hundreds of thousands of working men and women are © 
invested in securities of these companies, through banks and 
insurance companies. Do these workers realize that the security 
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of their savings is imperiled by the unreasoning attacks on these 
companies by office seeking demagogues? Does the man who has 
been paying on an insurance policy with the expectation that he 
is protecting his family in case of his death, understand that if 
the public utilities of the country are wrecked, his insurance com- 
pany may be wrecked at the same time? 


Public Interest in Electric Railways 


The average patron of the Elevated Lines may think that 
he has no interest in their future because he doesn’t own any 
of their securities. That is a mistaken view to take of the situa- 
tion. Aside from his direct interest in the ability of the roads 
to continue to give him the service he must have, he has an 
indirect interest in their success. He may not be a stockholder, 
that is, own any of the securities direct, but he may have an inter- 
est in other concerns, such as banks, insurance companies, etc., 
which have loaned his money on those securities. The electric 
railways of the country represent a capital investment of more 
than six billions of dollars. If they are to be driven into bank- 
ruptcy, as many of them already have been, what will be the 
effect on the financial institutions which hold their securities? 
What will be the effect on the army of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand men and women directly employed by the electric railways? 
What will be the effect on the character of the service given 
tlie public, which the war, more than ever before, showed to be 
essential to the country? When these companies, which are 
performing a necessary work are made the subject of attack 
by the political demagogue and are being denied the fair treat- 
ment treely accorded private concerns, the public should realize 
that such attacks are injuring its own interests. 


“L’’ Roads Must Have Increased Revenue 


The increase of 1 cent in fare granted the Elevated Rail- 
roads in the end of November last by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, has proved altogether inadequate to meet the increased 
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cost of operation. For the first three months of operation under 
the 6-cent fare, the increase in revenue amounted to $248,849, 
compared with the corresponding months of the previous year. 
For the same three months the increase in operating expenses was 
$588,351. It will be seen, therefore, that the increase in operating 
expenses exceeded the increase in revenue by $339,502 for three 
months. That is a condition which cannot go on. The Elevated 
Roads are practicing every economy possible without curtailing 
the service. There is no way of further reducing expenses while 
the present prices for materials and wages for labor prevail. 
The only way by which the roads can avoid receiverships and con- 
tinue to give the public the service which it must have, is to in- 
crease their revenues by raising fares. In their petition to the 
Public Utilities Commission last summer, the Elevated Roads 
asked for a 7-cent fare. The rate was asked for after a careful 
consideration of the entire subject. It was based on the mos. 
accurate estimates that could be made of the increase in operating 
expenses due to the wage award of the U. S. War Labor 
Board. Results have shown that the estimates were correct and 
that a 7-cent fare is the minimum on which the roads can operate 
and meet the increased expenses. That is the reason why the roads 
are preparing to renew their petition to the Utilities Commission 
to save them from financial ruin and save to the public the 
service of rapid transit lines which is essential to the life of the 
city. 


BUY TICKETS 


Patrons of the Elevated lines 
will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to purchase tickets and 
save themselves delay at stations 
as well as the inconvenience of 
carrying pennies. When you buy 
tickets it is not necessary to make 
change in pennies, as five tickets 
cost 30 cents, ten tickets 60 cents 
and so on. Tickets are for sale 
at all stations, except the stub 
terminals, during the non-rush 
hours. That means that tickets 
may be bought from the agents 
on all lines at all hours except 


between 6 o’clock and 9 o’clock 
in the morning and on the Loop 
all hours except from 4 o’clock to 
7” o’clock in the evening. Save 
your own time by buying tickets. 


Read The Elevated News. 


It costs a trifle more to ride on 
the “L,” but it is more than worth 
the difference. 


Looking backward or forward 
doesn’t help. Keep looking up- 
ward. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


A Comparison of Conditions in 
the Two Countries 


By William D. Mahon 


(International President Amal- 
gamated Association Street and 
Electric Railway Employes) 


[The following interesting and 
instructive article by Mr. Mahon 
appeared recently in the Union 
Leader, the official organ of the 
street railway men’s union in Chi- 
cago. It is worthy of careful 
perusal, because it is written by 
a man who knows the electric 
railway business from the work- 
er’s point of view, as perhaps no 
other man in America does. Mr. 
Mahon has been the interna- 
tional president of the union 
since it was organized twenty- 
seven years ago and was dele- 
zated by his own organization 
and by the American Federation 
of Labor to visit European cities 
and study conditions in the elec- 
tric railway field, with particular 
reference to the conditions of the 
workers.—Ed. ] 


At the present time there is 
going on in a number of Ameri- 
can cities an agitation for reform 
in street railway fares and con- 
ditions affecting the riding pub- 
lic. This agitation has grown out 
of the conditions produced by the 
war. The war created an abnor- 
mal condition that compelled 
many producers and manufactur- 
ers to raise the price of their 
products. Other producers, 
whether compelled to increase 
their prices or not, did so and the 
results have been that practically 
every product that is used by man 
has been increased in price far 
above what prevailed prior to the 
war. Transportation companies 
were affected by this increase the 
same as all other business con- 


cerns, and as a result they have 
been compelled to raise their 
prices, and the increase of street 
car fares has brought about the 
present agitation for the pro- 
posed street railway reforms. 

As to the propositions of re- 
form, there are several. Some are 
advocating service-at-cost; others 
private ownership and municipal 
operation; others municipal own- 
ership and operation. It is not 
the intention of the writer in this 
article to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the various proposi- 
tions that are now being pro- 
posed as a solution of the street 
railway problem, but the object 
in writing this article is to cor- 
rect, if possible, many misstate- 
ments that are being made by 
those who are advocating certain 
of these reforms, and who are 
continually holding up the con- 
ditions of the municipal roads of 
Great Britain as a comparison 
and a guide for us to follow; also 
to show, if possible, that any re- 
form that comes to our street 
railway situation must be an 
American reform, from our own 
viewpoints and our own environ- 
ments and conditions. It is my 
contention that there is nothing 
in the conditions of Great Britain 
that is of any benefit to us as a 
guide to direct and reform our 
street railway systems by, and if 
our American railways are re- 
formed they must be reformed 
from our own viewpoints and 
from American conditions, for 
there is no comparison ‘in the 
conditions of the roads in Great 
Britain, or in fact any other part 
of Europe, that would improve 
the conditions of our street rail- 
ways were we to follow their | 
system. - 

There are some persons in their 
agitation upon this subject who 
are always referring to and boast- 
ing of the advanced conditions of 
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the street railways of Great Brit- 
ain, and in their contention mak- 
ing special reference to Glasgow, 
Scotland, as the shining example 
for the cities of the United States 
to follow. It was the pleasure of 
the writer in 1914, just prior to 
the war, to visit a number of the 
countries of Europe, and espe- 
cially certain cities in Great 
Britain, and make an investiga- 
tion of the conditions of the 
street railways, both as to their 
treatment of the public and of 
their employes. Again it was the 
writer’s privilege in 1916 to make 
observations of the street rail- 
way conditions in a number of 
the cities of Great Britain. Now, 
when we speak of Great Britain 
it includes England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 

When we come to make a true 
comparison of the conditions of 
Great Britain with those of 
America we find that none of the 
countries of Great Britain has 
anything to compare with our 
American system of street rail- 
ways. The first street railways of 
the world were built and operated 
in the United States. The first 
lines were constructed in New 
York City in 1832. By 1870 we 
had developed a number of street 
railway systems and had them in 
successful operation. Great Brit- 
ain did not give thought to, or 
commence to build street rail- 
ways until after 1870. It was old 
George Francis Train, a_ well- 
known eccentric American citi- 
zen, who laid the first tracks for 
street railways in Great Britain. 
These tracks were laid in London 
in the year 1871, but the British 
did not take friendly to the street 
railway proposition even at that 
late date, and tore up the tracks 
laid by Mr. Train, claiming that 
they would interfere with street 
traffic. Germany followed with 
street railways long before Great 


Britain, commencing in about - 
1861. 

In the. year 1914, when the 
writer visited Great Britain, sta- 
tistics for the United Kingdom 
showed that they had a total of 
but three thousand six hundred 
miles of street railway, while the 
statistics of the United States 
government for the year 1912 
showed that we had over forty- 
one thousand miles of street and 
interurban railway. The cost of 
the construction of these same 
roads, as given by the govern- 
ment in that year, was four billion 
five hundred and ninety-six mil- 
lion dollars ($4,596,000,000). 
Great Britain operates no subur- 
ban railways. They have yet to 
learn the benefit of the suburban 
and interurban railway. In the 
cities of Great Britain they oper- 
ate no owl or all-night cars as 
we do in America. They operate 
all their roads upon a zone sys- 
tem, that is, fares are charged by 
zones. They have nothing to 
compare with our universal fare 
system. No transfers are issued 
by the British roads. Such a 
thing as a transfer is unknown. 
Passengers changing from one 
line to another must pay an ad- - 
ditional fare. In 1912 the United 
States statistics showed that the 
street railways of America issued 
over two and one-half billions of 
transfers, while Great Britain is- 
sued none. 

New York State alone has more 
street railway mileage than the 
entire kingdom of Great Britain, 
that state having four thousand 
six hundred and five miles. A 
number of our other states have 
more mileage than the entire 
kingdom, The gross annual in- 
come of our American street rail- 
ways in 1912 was five hundred . 
and eighty-five millions of dol- 
lars ($585,000,000), and there was 
paid in taxes by the street rail- 
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ways of the United States, thirty- 
five millions of dollars ($35,000,- 
000). In 1912 there were two 
hundred eighty-two thousand 
four hundred and sixty-one per- 
sons directly engaged in the op- 
eration of the street railways of 
the United States, and there was 
paid in wages over two hundred 
millions of dollars ($200,000,000), 
more wages paid than the total 
income of the roads of Great 
Britain, and that, of course, is 
only to those who are directly 
interested. Thousands of other 
persons are indirectly interested, 
but of these we have no means of 
obtaining the figures. So you will 
readily see in a comparison of 
the conditions of the two coun- 
tries, America has nothing to 
gain by adopting Great Britain’s 
system. 

But let us go a little further 
and make a comparison of the 
fares paid in Great Britain with 
our American cities, for in the 
end that is the real issue, and the 
reason for the proposed reform. 
Let us take Glasgow, which is 
the city that is held up as the 
bright and shining light for us 
to follow. Glasgow is a city of 
over one million inhabitants. In 
the year 1914 Glasgow had one 
hundred and ninety-four miles of 
street railway; the longest ride, 
including what might be called 
its suburban, was about fourteen 
miles. The fare ranges in Glas- 
gow from one cent for the first 
mile to fourteen cents if you ride 
the full extent of its roads. Now 
let us compare Glasgow with 
Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo has a pop- 
ulation of about five hundred 
thousand, one-half that of Glas- 
gow. Buffalo has four hundred 
and three miles of street railway, 
as compared with Glasgow more 
than twice the mileage. I have 
not the figures of passengers car- 
ried in Buffalo for 1914, but have 
them for 1917, which shows that 


in that year Buffalo carried one 
hundred thirteen million, six hun- 
dred forty-two thousand, five 
hundred twenty passengers, 
while during the same year—1914 
—Glasgow carried three hundred 
thirty-six million, six hundred 
fifty-four thousand, six hundred 
twenty-four passengers on her 
one hundred ninety-four miles of 
track, which should have been 
done at practically one-half the 
cost as compared with Buffalo. 

The boast of Glasgow is that 
sixty-two per cent of its passen- 
gers rode at the low rate of fare 
of one cent per passenger. Now, 
remember, Glasgow has no trans- 
fer system. When you go from 
one line to another you must pay 
an additional fare. Taking the 
size of the city as compared with 
Buffalo, being double, we are safe 
to assume that it would have 
more transfers, yet each one of 
these had to pay an additional 
fare. In the year 1917 Buffalo is- 
sued fifty million, seven hundred 
eighty-nine thousand, two hun- 
dred forty-four transfers. This 
means that transfers were issued 
to forty-four per cent of the rev- 
enue passengers carried. 

In the city of Buffalo you could 
start at Vulcan street, down Ton- 
awanda street to MHertel and 
could transfer to Hertel-Fillmore 
car and ride to Smith and Ab- 
bott, where you could transfer to 
South Park car—all for one fare 
—riding a distance of thirteen 
miles. Now, if you took that thir- 
teen-mile ride in Glasgow it 
would cost you thirteen cents, 
while it cost but the one fare in 
Buffalo of five or six cents, as 
the case may be. 

In Buffalo you could board a 
car at Kenmore city line, which 
would carry you to Exchange 
street, then to South Park, over 
twelve miles, for one fare. In 
Glasgow that would cost you 
twelve cents, 
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Let us make a brief compari- 
son with Cleveland, Ohio. The 
United States statistics of 1910 
show that Cleveland had a popu- 
lation of five hundred sixty thou- 
sand, six hundred  sixty-three, 
about one-half the population of 
Glasgow. Let us take the same 
years for the two systems. Cleve- 
land has three hundred eighty- 
four miles of track compared 
with Glasgow’s one hundred and 
ninety-four miles—four miles 
less than double the amount of 
track in Cleveland compared with 
that of Glasgow. Cleveland car- 
ried two hundred thirty million, 
one hundred forty-nine thousand, 
two hundred and seven passen- 
gers, as compared with Glasgow’s 
three hundred thirty-six million, 
six hundred fifty-four thousand, 
six hundred twenty-four. Cleve- 
land issued in transfers during 
the year 1914 ninety-two million, 


six hundred fifty-two thousand, 


four hundred and fifty-nine, or 
40 per cent of transfers issued to 
total fares collected, or in other 
words, compared with the Glas- 
gow system carried over ninety- 
two millions of passengers for 
nothing. Cleveland has many 
long single lines, of which one 
fare will bring you the distance 
of eight and nine miles, while in 
Glasgow that would cost you for 
nine miles nine cents. In Cleve- 
land you could ride from Sackett 
Loop, via St. Clair to the City 
Square, and thence by Clifton 
boulevard to Rocky River, over 
seventeen miles, for one fare. Of 
course, Glasgow has nothing that 
could be compared with this— 
Glasgow’s longest route being 
fourteen miles—but take the same 
rate of fare as charged in Glas- 
gow it would cost you seventeen 
cents for this ride. 

Let us make a brief comparison 
with Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincin- 
nati has a population of four hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand, much 


less than one half of Glasgow, 
yet it has two hundred and thirty 
miles of street railway as com- 
pared with Glasgow’s one hun- 
dred and ninety-four. During the 
year 1918 the Cincinnati company 
carried one hundred ten million, 
two hundred twenty-one thou- 
sand and seventeen passengers. 
This company issued thirty-six 
million, eight hundred eighty-one 
thousand, three hundred forty- 
one transfers—or about thirty- 
three and one-half per cent of 
transfer passengers to revenue 
passengers carried—while Glas- 
gow, as stated above, issues no 
transfers. This would mean that 
over thirty-six millions of pas- 
sengers in Cincinnati, compared 
with Glasgow, rode for nothing. — 

In Cincinnati you could board 
a car at Madisonville and ride to 
its down-town terminus at Fifth 
and Main streets, a distance of 
over nine miles for one fare, 
which in Glasgow would cost you 
nine cents. Then you could trans- 
fer to College Hill line and ride 
a further distance of over eight 
miles, making a total mileage of . 
eighteen miles—all for one fare. 
Of course, Glasgow has nothing 
to compare with this in mileage, 
but to follow the Glasgow rate, - 
it would cost you eighteen cents 
to take the same ride in Glasgow 
that you take in Cincinnati for 
the one fare. y 

Now, this is a comparative con- — 
dition that could be made with 
practically every city in the 
United States. So when we come 
to honestly compare the street 
railway conditions of the two 
countries there are no benefits 
for America to gain from the 
comparison, or in other words, 
by adopting the systems of Great 
Britain. 

Then in considering this matter 
there is another vital point for 
the American people to think 
about. The zone system of fares 
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of Great Britain leads to conges- 
tion. Workingmen are compelled 
to live in the congested districts 
to be close to their work. They 
cannot afford to pay the high rate 
of fare that it would cost them 
to live in the suburbs. The me- 
chanics of Glasgow, as shown in 
this article, receive at the highest 
rate a wage of about $9.50 a 
week, and they could not afford 
to pay fourteen or fifteen cents 
in the morning and in the even- 
ing to ride to their homes. Our 
universal fare system has been 
the means of developing an en- 
tirely different life in America, 
Carrying our people out of the 
congested sections, and out of the 
factory districts, into the suburbs, 
where they have had the benefit 
of fresh air, sunshine and the 
open fields for their children to 
live, play in and to gain the bene- 
fits of a brighter and happier life. 

Then when we come to talk 
of the cheapness of the Glasgow 
fare, even in the shorter rides of 
its one, two and three-cent fare 
zones, and compare the wages of 
the workmen having to pay these 
fares, the Glasgow rate is not as 
cheap as our American rate of 
fare. In 1914, while making an 
investigation as to the conditions 
in Glasgow, I also investigated 
the conditions of wages to some 
extent. Motormen and conduc- 
tors in Glasgow at that time were 
paid for the first year in service 
twenty-seven shillings a week, 
which would mean about six dol- 
lars and forty-eight cents ($6.48) 
in our money. After a man had 
been in the service of the com- 
‘pany for seven years he was paid 


thirty-five shillings, which would . 


be about eight dollars and forty 
cents ($8.40) in the money of the 
United States. The carpenters at 
that time in Glasgow were receiv- 
ing equivalent to twenty-one 
cents an hour in our money, and 
the printers, who were about the 


highest paid mechanics that I 
found, were receiving in United 
States money about nine dollars 
and fifty cents ($9.50) a week. 
So you will see that the differ- 
ence in the purchasing power of 
money is vastly different in the 
two countries. Compare the 
American printer and his wage 
with this and you will find that 
he receives double, and in some 
cases triple the wages received 
by the British workman. Then 
when we consider the purchasing 
power in the payment of fares, 
we find that the English work- 
man, even though he may live in 
the cheap zone district, is paying 
more for his transportation than 
is the American workman, who 
may ride out into the suburbs 
and in addition*’to his long ride 
have the benefit of living unde1 
entirely different and better en- 
vironments and conditions. 

The conditions here pointed 
out are facts and not theoretical 
deductions. They are facts gath- 
ered honestly and _ carefully. 
There are other conditions of 
comparison, so far as labor is 
concerned, that could be made, 
but as I said at the outset, it was 
not the intention of the writer to 
deal with anything but the mis- 
statement of facts that is being 
continually made by certain per- 
sons. 

As I said at the outset, my con- 
tention is that if we are to re- 
form the street railways of the 
United States we must reform 
them from our own viewpoints, 
and from the conditions and en- 
vironments that surround them 
in America, for there is nothing 
to be gained by a comparison, or 
xy the adoption of the systems 
of Great Britain, or in fact any 
other. part of Europe, so far as 
my investigations have gone. 


For speed, safety, 


reliability 
and courtesy, use the Pi 


a (pt 
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SUBSCRIBE TO THE VIC- 
TORY LOAN 


The Victory Liberty Loan 
campaign began April 21, and the 
drive will continue for three 
weeks. During this time every 
citizen of the United States will 
be given an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the loan, and in the 
measure that one participates ac- 
cording to his financial ability 
will he express his appreciation 
of the meaning of citizenship and 
his gratitude and thankfulness 
for the peace that has come to 
the world through the efforts of 
our government and the men in 
khaki and blue who made peace 
possible. 


It has been held by many that 
this, the last big war loan, should 
be financed largely by the banks 
of the country. That is to say, it 
should be a cold, business propo- 
sition, and there should be no 
express appeal to the sentiment 
and patriotism of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carter Glass, is opposed to this 
view. According to Secretary 
Glass, it will not be necessary to 
offer the inducement of a more 
than ordinary high rate of inter- 
est to secure subscriptions to the 


loan, but that the loan will be 
floated through the co-operation 
of the great mass of American 
citizens, exactly the same as in 
the previous popular loans. He 
holds to the belief that every 
American, appreciating the bene- 
fits of citizenship and also its ob- 
ligations will rally patriotically 
to the support of the government 
now as in the past. 

In the last few weeks the 
country apparently has veered 
sharply to the views held by the 
Secretary. There is more opti- 
mism now than ever. It is real- 
ized that the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the loan will not only be 
the expression of patriotism and 
the desire to fulfill the obligations 
of citizenship, but that it will be 
the greatest possible boost to 
prosperity and general business 
expansion. Money _ borrowed 
from the banks to the extent of 
billions to pay the war bills, 
maintain the army and navy, take 
care of the wounded, bring back 
the men from overseas, and other 
extraordinary expense, will be 
paid back to the banks, which will 
then be able to finance business 
undertakings and stimulate indus- 
try throughout the country to the 
ultimate benefit of everyone. 

The absorption of the Victory 
Liberty Loan is not going to bea © 
great hardship. Even where in- 
dividual financial sacrifice is en- 
tailed buyers will be well paid. The 
new loan is to be for four years, 
and in all probability the new se- 
curities will never sell below par. 
Moreover, leading banking inter- 
ests, as well as the government 
Treasury officials, predict all is- 
sues of Liberty Bonds will 
shortly sell at a premium instead 
of at a discount. 

The wealth of the country is 
much greater than before the 
war. Compared with other coun- 
tries our financial burdens are 
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small. The greatest income tax 
in the history of the country was 
paid last month without a rip- 
ple of excitement. The Victory 
Liberty Loan will be absorbed 
the same way. 

The need of the government 
for funds is as great, if not 
greater now than any time dur- 
ing the war. Consequently, there 
is the same responsibility resting 
on every citizen. We believe 
there will be the same hearty, 
patriotic response as in the first 
four loans, and that the spirit of 
gratitude and thankfulness as 
well as purely business considera- 
tions will dictate active participa- 
tion in the purchase of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan securities. 


THE COMMUTERS CATE- 
CHISM 


Q. Why was it necessary to 
raise fares on the Elevated Rail- 
roads? 

A. Because the roads were fur- 
nishing transportation at less 
than cost. 

Q. Does it cost more to carry 
a passenger now than it did five 
years ago? 

A. Yes. Wages and the prices 
of materials have advanced from 
30 to 300 per cent in that period. 
 Q. Hasn’t the nickel the same 
value today that it had five years 


ago? 
A. Try it on your butcher, 
baker, grocer, milkman, coal 


dealer or tailor and see if it will 
buy as much. Why expect it to 
buy as much transportation serv- 
ice? 
. Q. Isa further increase in fare 
on the Elevated necessary? 

A. Positively, if the companies 
are to avoid receiverships. 

Q. What effect has the 6-cent 
fare had on gross earnings? 

A. For the first three months 
of operation under the increased 
fare the increase in gross earn- 


ings (as compared with the corre- 
sponding period the previous 
year), amounted to $248,849. 

Q. How much have operating 
expenses increased in the same 
period? 

A. Operating expenses, taxes, 
etc., have increased for the three 
months $588,351. 

Q. Then the additional fare of 
1 cent has proved insufficient to 
meet the increase in expenses? 

A. During those three months 
the increase in operating ex- 
penses exceeded the increase in 
revenue by $339,502. 

Q. How much does the wage 
increase granted by the U. S. 
War Labor Board cost the Ele-- 
vated Railroads? 

A. About $1,500,000 a year. 

Q. How much additional rev- 
enue does the extra cent in fare 
produce? 

A. Based on results to date it 
will produce about $900,000 a 
year. 

Q. Then the increase in fares 
all goes to the wages of the em- 
ployees? 

A. Yes, and it is $600,000 short 
of meeting that one item alone. ~ 

Q. Is the wage increase granted 
the Elevated employees to be- 
come a permanent operating 
charge, or was it merely a war 
measure? 

A. The increase was granted 
aS a war measure, but a wage 
rate higher than the former rate 
should be continued. 

Q. Why should higher wages 
be continued? 

A. Because public safety re- ° 
quiries that employees of the Ele- 
vated be well paid and satisfied 
in their employment. 

Q. Then it is to the interest of 
the public that the Elevated em- 
ployees be paid good wages? 

A. Most decidedly. The public 
expects reliable service with cour- 
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tesy and should be willing to pay 
for it. 

Q. How does the rate of fare 
on the Chicago Elevated Lines 
compare with the rate in other 
cities? 

A. Patrons of the Chicago Ele- 
vated Lines get more for their 
money than do the patrons of any 
other local transportation com- 
pany in the country. 

Q. In what respects do they 
get more for their money? 

A. In the length of ride, the 
rate of speed, the reliability of the 
service and in personal safety. 

Q. What is the average length 
of ride on the Elevated Lines? 

A. Six and one-half miles. The 
rate of fare is less than one cent.a 
mile. 

Q. Can the lines be operated 
successfully on such a low rev- 
enue? 

A. No, the rate is below actual 
cost under existing conditions. 

Q. Are the Elevated Roads 
asking higher fares so they can 
pay increased dividends? 

A. No, the Elevated Razlroads 
never have paid large dividends. 

Q. What rate of return on the 
capital stock have the Elevated 
Roads paid since their inception? 

A. The average is less than 2 
per cent. 

Q. Not as much as the car 
rider receives from his savings ac- 
count in a bank? 

‘A. No, and less than one-half 
what he receives from Liberty 
Bonds. 

Q. If higher rates are allowed 
the Elevated Railroads, will they 
devote surplus earnings to im- 
proving the service? 

A. After allowing a fair return 
on the fair value of their prop- 
erties, the Elevated Railroads are 
willing to put all surplus earnings 
into service betterments under the 
direction of the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Q. What improvements would 


the Elevated Railroads make if 
granted increased fares? 

A. Lengthen platforms and 
operate 7-car trains; purchase 
some new cars; remodel old cars 
by making wider doors and cross 
seats; provide better shelter for 
passengers at stations; build ex- 
press tracks on Garfield Park 
branch, and otherwise improve 
the service. 

Q. How much would these im- 
provements cost? 

A. The estimate is approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

Q. Can the companies borrow 
money to make these improve- 
ments? 

A. They can not unless their 
earning power is increased 
through higher fares. 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 
Patrons of the Elevated Rail- 
roads frequently forget packages 
on the cars and at times drop 
pocketbooks containing large 
sums of money or _ valuable 
papers. Several such instances 
have occurred in the last month. 
On three such occasions the 
trainman who found the article 
was rewarded for his honesty. 
The honesty of employees of 
the Elevated Railroads is as note- 
worthy as their courtesy. In 
more than two-thirds of the cases 
where articles are lost on trains, 
they are restored to the owners — 
through the Lost and Found de- 
partments. There are, of course, 
instances of articles being lost 
that are not restored, because 
they may have been picked up 
by some passenger who failed 
to turn them over to the train- 
man. The fact, however, that in 
more than two-thirds of the cases 
reported the articles are restored 
to the owners, speaks well for 
the honesty of the employees and 
of patrons generally. 
Northwestern Trainman E. H. 
Treskett, badge 1471, was sent 
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a check for $100 by a grateful pa- 
tron who lost his pocketbook on 
a train, and had it promptly re- 
stored to him. The pocketbook 
contained $300 in currency and 
checks and negotiable securities 
amounting to $2,300. That one 
incident speaks volumes for the 
honesty of employees. 

Northwestern Conductor J. A. 
Prange, badge 1328, received a 
check for $25 for turning in a 
portfolio found on ~-his train, 
which contained papers of con- 
siderable value to the owner. 

South Side Conductor John J. 
Burns, badge 2672, is commended 
and thanked for turning in a 
pocketbook lost on his train. 

Northwestern Trainman David 
R. Long, badge 1194, is com- 
mended and thanked for restoring 
a pay envelope dropped in his 
car: 

Metropolitan Motorman H. 
Van Schoick, badge 4012, is 
thanked and given a check for 
$5 for picking up a grip left on 
a station platform and turning it 
in, so that it was restored to the 
owner. 

Ticket Agent Miss Mary Hayes 
at 63rd and Harvard station is 
commended for courtesy and 
polite treatment of passengers. 

Ticket Agent Mrs. Anna Holm- 
beck, Lake Park Avenue station, 
is commended for courtesy and 


ability. 
Northwestern Conductor John 
Michels, badge 593, is com- 


mended for courteous attention 
to passengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman John 
Feeney, badge 4432, is com- 
mended for assisting a blind pas- 
senger from his train to the stair- 
way. 

Metropolitan Trainman F. W. 
Haussmann, badge 4319, is com- 
mended for the pains he took 
in directing a passenger to his 
desired destination. 

Northwestern Trainman H, P, 


Lindahl, badge 1619, is com- 
mended for courtesy and for 
finding seats for passengers. 

South Side Trainman Ruben B. 
Patten, badge 2626, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman George 
Koehler, badge 1507, is com- 
mended for the attention given a 
man who has taken ill on his car. 

Metropolitan Conductor G. 
Hokenson, badge 4254, is com- 
mended for attention given to 
comfort of passengers and calling 
stations distinctly. 


CONSCIENTIOUS 


An enterprising drummer once 
tried to bribe a Scotch merchant 
with a box of cigars: 

“Na witha Sait ites OCOl. vel 
canna tak’ them... 1. dinna do 
business that way.” f 

“Nonsense,” replied the drum- 
mer, “but if you have any con- 
scientious scruples you may pay 
me a shilling for the box.” 

“Vera weel,” said the honest 
shopkeeper, “‘I’ll tak’ twa boxes.” 


IT WAS CHARITY 


Two Highland farmers met on 
their way to church. “Man,” said 
Donald, “I was wonderin’ what 
you will be askin’ for yon bit 
sheep?” 

“Man,” replied Dougal, “I was 
thinkin’ I wad be wantin’ fifty 
shillin’s for that sheep.” 

“To wille tales it, ato that?s sard 
Donald, “but man Dougal I am 
awfu’ surprised at you doin’ busi- 
ness on the Sawbath.” 

“Business!” exclaimed Dougal. 
“Man, sellin’ a sheep like that for 
fifty shillin’s is nae business; it’s 
just charity.” 


She (after the waltz)—Why is 
the Danube blue? 

He (thoughfully)—Because it’s 
a civilized river and the Germans 
control most of it. 
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ELEVATED 


NEWS 


SAFETY 


SERVICE 


SPEED 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


ee” reliable transportation 

service is a necessity in the 
daily life of the city. The ser- 
vice given by the Chicago Ele- 


vated Railroads is safe, reliable 
and time-saving. It is worth 
more than it now costs. 


Bali cn i pine. 


SUMMER OUTINGS 


The north shore of Lake Michigan 
offers many ideal spots fora days 
outing among the woods and wild 
flowers. The most economical and 
most convenient way to reach ~ 
Nature’s beauty spots is over 


The North Shore Line 


All-steel Limited trains hourly be- 
tween Evanston and Milwaukee. 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, every thirty minutes. 


_ Take Northwestern Elevated to 
Central Street, Evanston, and con- 
nect with trains on the 


Chicago North Shore & 


Milwaukee Railroad. 
Chicago Ticket Offices: 66 West Adams Street — : 


Telephone Central 8280 


The Elevated News 


Issued Monthly by Chicago Elevated Railroads 
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Correcting a Wrong Impression 


in most instances to produce a proportionate increase in 

gross revenue, an entirely erroneous impression prevails 
in some quarters that the increased fare has proved a failure. 
Traffic temporarily has fallen off in most cities where higher 
fares have gone into effect and because of that some news- 
papers and others have jumped to the conclusion that the 
higher fare has proved a loss rather than a profit to the com- 
panies. 

Such a conclusion is directly at variance with the facts. 
The increased fare in most instances has failed to give the full 
relief asked by the companies, but in every instance where it 
has been given a fair trial, it has afforded some relief. The 
higher fare has not proved a failure. It has resulted in every 
instance in increasing gross revenue, and in a few cities, where 
local conditions were favorable, the companies are carrying 
more passengers at the increased rate of fare than they did 
before the increase went into effect. 

The 6-cent fare on the Elevated Railroads has given the 
companies substantial relief. There has been a falling off in 
traffic, which can partly be explained on other grounds than 
the higher fare, but the gross revenue has increased 10 per 
cent. The companies needed at least twice that much, so that 
the 6-cent fare gave them about half what they deemed to be © 
absolutely essential. Had the fare not been increased, the 
roads would be just that much worse off than they are. 


RB ECAUSE increased fares on electric railroads have failed 
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The claims of some writers, afflicted with an occasional 
“brainstorm,” that higher fares are a “menace” to a commu- 
nity, are many times absurd. That is shown pretty clearly in an 
article by Albert P. Allen, in the City Club Bulletin, printed in 
another part of Ture ELevatep News. 

The Elevated Railroads have nothing to conceal from their 
patrons. They are anxious to have the facts known as they 
are. They have confidence in the fair-mindedness of the public 
and of the justice of the claims of the companies. They believe 
that higher wages and higher prices are here to stay and that 
the public must realize that higher prices apply to pet 
tion service as.to everything else. 


Dividends on ‘‘Watered’’ Stock 


N discussing the condition of public utility companies the 
| average man on the street invariably speaks of paying div- 

idends on “watered” stock. The fact that he knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the capitalization of a company, the value 
of the property, or the dividends which it pays, does not pre- 
vent him from repeating, parrot-like, the threadbare assertion 
that its stock is “watered” and it is paying dividends on the 
so-called “water.” 

Today, with the rates charged by public utility companies 
under the supervision of commissions and rate-regulating 
bodies, there is no such thing as paying dividends on “watered” 
stocks or intangible values. That day has gone for the public 
utility company. The rate of return, whatever it may be, is 
based on the actual value of the property, and on that alone, 
regardless of capitalization. The bugaboo of paying divi- 
dends on “‘watered” stock does not therefore exist in fact. It 
exists only in the mind of the demagogue, who does not take 
the trouble to inform himself, although such information is 
always available to the public. 

The capitalization of a public utility company is of no 
importance to the public as long as a commission. sees that 
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no return is allowed except on the actual appraised value of 
the property. 

The Chicago Elevated Railroads never have paid divi- 
dends on “watered” stock, so-called, nor do they seek higher 
fares to enable them to do so. They ask only for a rate of . 
fare sufficient to pay a fair return on the actual appraised — 
value of their properties, and the present 6-cent fare does not 
provide any such return. 


Elevated Property Values 
L] ERE are the facts concerning the value of the Elevated 


Railroads. Several valuations have been made of the 
properties within the last few years as follows: 


Cost to Reproduce New 


1912—-Harbor and Subway Commission........... $62,154,432 
EE SEP S Tas eg Oe en | ae 98,279,727 
iat COLESSOL P WAIN... co... Seen es Lee cock 98,196,994 


1916—Chicago Traction and Subway Commission. . 81,767,779 


Reproduction Cost Depreciated to Present Value 


Harbor and Subway Commission..... ea): Reree $53,451,181 
Deen CO... be hoe de bd ye eee ke 94,257,095 
IO AIT oa... 5. es Vo wee as on Mw eo 93,279,143 
Chicago Traction and Subway Commission........ *70,400,916 


(*Certain property items not included in the report of the Chicago Traction and 
Subway Commission were added by the City Council of Chicago, making the value of 
the properties in 1916, $70,943,020.) 


The last valuation of 1916, made by three of the most emi- 
nent transportation engineers in the United States—William 
Barclay Parsons, Bion J. Arnold and Robert Ridgway—was 
based on the average prices of materials and labor for a period 
of ten years prior to 1916. In this pre-war period prices were 
very much lower than they are today and lower than they are 
likely ever to be again. This Commission was not chosen by 
the Elevated Railroads, but by the City of Chicago. 
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Valuation of Right of Way 


N placing a value on the right of way of the Elevated Rail- 

| roads, the real estate experts employed by the Chicago 

Traction and Subway Commission took the bare value of 
the land as part of the individual original tracts, making no 
allowance for the greater cost in connection with acquiring a 
continuous strip. That this method was unfair to the railroad 
companies is implied in the report of the Commission which 
says: 

“The original cost of these rights of way to the companies in- 
cluded damages to parts of tracts not taken, damages to buildings 
on parts of tracts not taken, demolition of buildings, excess price 
above market value of the land actually acquired for rights of way, 
which the railroad companies may have been compelled to pay, and 
acquirement cost, interest and taxes on the above items.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing quotation that the Com- 
mission recognized that to reproduce the properties new in 
1916 would cost more than the amount given in the valuation. 
The fact is that it cost the Elevated Railroads many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to acquire their rights of way in excess 
of the market value of the bare land. Neither did the Commis- 
sion in its valuation allow one cent for franchise values, 
although demagogues frequently say that utility companies 
capitalize franchise values. 


Returns on Commission Valuation 


Elevated properties by the Chicago Traction and Sub- 

way Commission—which the companies believe to be 
several millions of dollars below the actual value—the com- 
panies are not earning anything like a fair return. Here 
are the actual figures, the correctness of which cannot be dis- 
puted: For three months of this year, January, February and 
March, under the 6-cent fare, the net revenue of the companies, © 
available for interest and dividend payments, amounted to 
$620,244.44. On that basis the net revenue for the year will 


TL nievet the admittedly low valuation placed upon the 
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amount to $2,480,977.76, which is a return of less than 31 
per cent on the valuation of $70,943,020 

Will any fair-minded person contend that a return of less 
than 3% per cent, on an admittedly low valuation, made by a 
disinterested Commission in whose selection the Elevated. 
companies had nothing to say, is a fair or adequate return? In 
face of the facts herein stated can any one say that the Ele- 
vated Railroads are paying dividends on “watered” stock, or 
that they are seeking to pay dividends on intangible values of 
any kind? Is it not time for the public, which depends on the 
Elevated roads for its daily means of transportation, to look 
squarely at the facts? 


Service and Rates of Fare 


CCASIONALLY some patron of the Elevated road will 
() say: “I wouldn’t mind paying a higher rate of fare if 
the service was improved.” No local transportation 
company ever gave, or ever will give service satisfactory to 
every one. The service on the Elevated roads on the whole is 
better than in any other city in the country. But it could be 
improved and the Elevated roads are as anxious as the public 
to improve it. The question is how can it be done on the pres- 
ent revenue? The roads have no surplus earnings to put into 
improvements and new capital cannot be attracted to an indus- 
try which pays such a return as it has been shown the Elevated 
toads pay. Capital must have a reasonable assurance of a fair 
return, or it will not invest. Improvements cannot be made or 
new equipment purchased without money. The cost of the 
service now, including a fair return on the investment, is more 
than the public pays for it, and if improvements are to be made 
it follows that they can be made only by increasing fares. If 
a higher rate of fare is granted them, the Elevated roads are 
willing, after paying a fair return on the investment, to put all 
surplus into service betterments under the direction of the 
Public. Utilities Commission. That is the way and the only 
way through which the public can be given improved service. 
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ARE HIGHER FARES “A MENACE”? 
BY ALBERT P. ALLEN 


City Club Bulletin, May 5, 1919. 


HE Bulletin of April 28th, 
ee at hand, contains a re- 

port of a very interesting ar- 
ticle by John P. Fox of New 
York under the caption, “The 
Menace of Higher Trolley 
Fares.” Mr. Fox’s views, I am 
sure, will make a strong appeal 
to many members of the City 
Club and to many citizens, all of 
whom are, of course, interested 
in the general subject; and it con- 
tains just enough of truth, and 
“supporting data,” to leave the 
reader in a very erroneous frame 
of mind, as I believe, regarding 
the present situation, when the 
reading of the article has been 
completed. It is a presentation 
so one-sided and so incomplete 
as to demand a reply. A com- 
plete reply would fill chapters, if 
not volumes, so I shall not here 
attempt to do more than outline 
a few thoughts which at once oc- 
curred to me as I read your quo- 
tations from his article. I have 
not, as yet, seen the full article 
in the Survey. 

Mr. Fox’s main-plea is that in- 
creased fares (presumably to any 
sum above 5 cents, for any dis- 
tance within the city) will cause 
people to live in tenements or 
apartments within walking dis- 
tance of their work rather than 
to build separate houses in the 
less densely populated part of the 
city, thereby checking the city’s 
healthy growth. 


No Check to Growth 


Now nobody denies that the 
outer fringes of Chicago, with 
the cottages and separated two- 
flat dwellings are healthier and 
better places to live than the 
crowded six to ten-story tene- 


ments of New York’s East Side. 
And if a 6-cent fare in Chicago 
will result in our losing the for- 
mer and acquiring the latter, then 
a 6-cent fare will be a real men- 
ace to this city. But does any- 
one believe it? Do we not have 
to lose all our sense of propor- 
tion to believe such a thing? In 
other words, has not the old 5- 
cent piece automatically become 
at least 6 cents at this time, when 
it is compared with the old dol- 
lar, of wages, rents, food, cloth- 
ing, amusements and everything. 
else for which money is used? 
Would it not be a miracle if the 
old 5 cents paid for a 2-mile 
horse-car ride in 1880, or a 4-mile 
cable car ride of 1890 was still the 
right fare for a 10 to 20-mile elec- 
tric car ride in 1910 and the same 
in 1919? 

But aside from that thought, as 
to necessary or proper street car 
fares at any period, why should 
we be so afraid that a 6-cent fare 
will change the entire distribu- 
tion of population and the kind 
of homes people will live in when 
rents themselves are making a 
still greater increase? Why 
should a working man move from 


Silly and Preposterous 


the suburbs to a crowded tene- 
ment to save 2 cents per day at 
the very time that his wages have 
been increased from at least 50 
cents to $1.00 per day and when 
he knows, or should know, that 
the chief reason why the extra 
cent a ride is asked of him is’in 
order to give a similar workman, | 
on the street car company’s pay- 
roll, a similar raise in wages? To 
my mind the exaggerated ideas 
which are being so generally ex- 
pressed at this time as to the di- 
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rect effect on the riding public 
of a six or seven-cent fare are 
first silly and then preposterous. 
A 6-cent fare may well tempt 
men and women to walk a little 
further to work, thus saving the 
whole amount and greatly improv- 
ing their health; but it will not 
tempt them to give up a comfort- 
able home 5 miles away for a 
tenement a few blocks from their 
shop or factory. 

And here we hit an argument 
of Mr. Fox’s which is sound and 
which needs very careful consid- 
eration. Incidentally, also, I be- 
lieve it leads to the reverse of his 
conclusion against zone fares, as 
I shall try to show. It is true 
that any increase, even of one 
cent, in fare will decrease the 
total traffic by tempting people to 
walk short distances. He quotes 
Columbus, Ohio, as a place where 
higher fares reduced the traffic 
3514 per cent and the revenue 
16%4 per cent. Of course this re- 
-sult may still. represent some 
financial gain to the company in 
a short time if the volume of 
traffic then continues to increase 
and especially if the loss is chiefly 
at the rush hour and not at other 
hours. 


Serious to Companies 


So we see that while increased 
fares are comparatively unimpor- 
tant to the public, under present 
general conditions, if necessary 
to maintain living wages for the 
street car company employes, the 
adoption of such fares is a seri- 
ous matter to the companies; and 
not one that they are likely to 
run wild with even if given a 
free rein; the reason for that fact 
being very clearly pointed out by 
Mr. Fox himself. 

Mr. Fox unfortunately, and un- 
wisely, I think, ignores the pos- 
sibility that the average street 
car ride ever costs more than a 
5-cent fare—presumably includ- 
ing free transfers, and applying 


to all cities from the size of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to Chicago and 
New York, with their through 
routes of20 miles or“more., At 
least he speaks of most compa- 
nies being “unwilling to earn 
their living at a fair price’ and 
speaks of “the movement for 
higher fares spreading its blight 
over the country like the influ- 
enza, wuncomprehended and un- 
checked,” as though there never 
had been any increase in the cost 
of giving service (largely wages) 
and therefore that any need of 
increased fares was merely “in- 
comprehensible.” 

But assuming, even if only for 
argument, that there has been 
or may be a case where the rev- 
nue from 5-cent “city-wide fares 
will not sustain an _ honestly 
financed and well managed street 
car or elevated railroad company 
so that it can continue to give the 
good and adequate service which 
Mr. Fox says is so desirable for 
the public, and the increased 
wage scales which the employes, 
and company, admit are desirable 
for them if they can be paid out 
of earnings; assuming such a 
case, the question is, what can 
the company do about it? By 
this I do not mean what will it 
be allowed to do, in spite of po- 
litical and socialistic unbalanced 
Opposition, but what practical » 
plan of relief can be suggested to 
make the company again self- , 
supporting? 


What Is the Remedy? 


If a higher, flat-rate, city-wide 
fare of six, seven, eight or ten 
cents, as Mr. Fox suggests, will 
merely cut down the gross rev- 
enue through loss of short-haul 
traffic, then there are but four 
methods of relief: 

1. Stop trying to make the serv- 
ice self-supporting. Adopt a 3- 
cent, 4-cent or 5-cent fare (noth- 
ing higher); adjust wage scales 
to fit the labor conditions; adjust 
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equipment and train schedules to 
suit the public; and Jet the public, 
including those who do not ride, 
pay in taxes for the deficit inci- 


dent to operation. This is the 
present Government railroad 
policy—except as to increased 
rates. 


2. Try a higher fare and see 
how it finally does affect the 
finances of the company after a 
reasonable trial period. 

3. Make a small charge for 
transfers if this is an important 


feature of the fare system and - 


actual routing; this being done 
either separately or in addition to 
“a above: 

4. Adopt a Zone System of 
fares (which Mr. Fox particularly 
objects to) so as to be able to 
retain the short-haul traffic at the 
old or even a reduced rate, while 
applying a sliding scale of in- 
creased charges for increased dis- 
tances. 

To my mind, unless some 
great change in service costs 
takes place soon, the latter plan 
will be the accepted alternative 
and the most satisfactory. Its 
chief objection at present is the 
mechanics of its application—the 
detail method of carrying out the 
general plan, fairly and econom- 
ically. But necessity has solved 
many harder problems and may 


Service Is Important 


solve this. Certainly frequent 
service, adequate service, safe 
and Sanitary “service, .a..proper 
proportion of seats to total fares, 
a service which anticipates subur- 
ban growth—all these are fully as 
important to Mr. Fox’s housing 
ideals as is merely the cheap serv- 
ice which he so greatly empha- 
sizes. And certainly a city as 
large as Chicago cannot expect 
. to improve all these items of 
service as they should be im- 
proved, pay the present prices for 
materials and labor, and then 
take it for granted that the old 


5-cent nickel is still a proper fare. 
The old ”5-cent cigar” is now 7 
or 8 cents. Cracker-Jack and 
chocolate bars abandoned the “5- 
cent” class long ago, and yet the 
beautiful lawns in our parks are 
as littered with the empty boxes 
and wrappers as they ever were. 
The laundress, who used to get 
$2.00 per day now gets $3.00. 
Day labor, as well as skilled la- 
bor, has risen in proportion. 
Groceries, meats, fruits, clothing, 
movies, everything the same. 
Why, then, should any reason- 
able man expect either that the 
price of a street car fare is a 
natural and phenomenal excep- 
tion to the general rule or that 
a raise in it will be a special bur- 
den to the population, noticeable 
to them above all these other cur- 
rent prices? Why will that 1 
cent a ride be the one thing to 
change the health and_- living 
comforts of even the poorer of 
our population? It will not. 
Such dire results exist only. in 
the imagination of the few. If 
left free from manufactured op- 
position, or with any reasonable 
explanation of its necessity, such 
a slight increase in daily ex- 
pense, to make _ possible  in- 
creased wages of fellow work- 
men, would pass almost wun- 
noticed and would be paid at 
least as willingly as are the other . 
and still greater costs of living. 


Higher Fare Reasonable 


Of course it is rather plain that 
Mr. Fox has up his sleeve the 
“real cure-all” for the present 
unfortunate situation—municipal 
ownership. Well, perhaps so. 
But I cannot forget that only a 
very few years ago the railroads 
found, and said, that increased 
rates were necessary. The Gov- 
ernment heard their case and told 
them to return home and save a 
million dollars a day! The war 
came. The same Government 
took over the same railroads. 
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They were able to force econ- 
omies of trains, routing, load- 
ing, interchange of facilities, 
pooled management, etc., which 
to the private owners were de- 
nied as both commercially and 
legally impossible. Did the Gov- 
ernment then make the million 
dollars a day saving? No; it 
raised all rates much higher than 
private owners had dared sug- 
gest; it curtailed service much 
more than private owners would 
consider reasonable; and the tax- 
payers are now paying a current 
deficit of over a million dollars a 
- day! 

So far, then, we have absolute- 
ly no assurance in this ccuntry 
that public ownership and opera- 
tion of utilities does anything, in 
the long run, but impair the serv- 
ice, both as to quality and ade- 
quacy, and add to our taxes. It 
thus seems a poor remedy for our 
troubles. A much better one is 
to face the facts; pay living 


Pay What It Costs 


wages, to insure good service; 
pay reasonable dividends, to in- 
sure continuous and adequate 
service; insist on the delivery of 
both and agree to pay what it 
costs, in fares, as determined by 
a careful and scientific public ex- 
amination of all matters involved, 
all as provided for by our public 
utilities regulatory acts. 

In regard to the relative merits 
of private versus public handling 
of traction service, Mr. Fox gives 
the answer in two sentences 
which, however, he unfortunately 
places far apart in his article, but 
which should be placed together, 
‘as follows: 

“The American railway manager has 
rightly boasted of the superiority of our 
street railways over those in Europe; the 
advantage of our cheap flat fare; our net- 
work of lines enticing people out into the 
suburbs; our exceptionally long rides for 
five cents; our principle of building elec- 
tric lines in advance to spread out the 


population, instead of using them to make 
money out of congested cities.” 


The above very true descrip- 
tion of the American private own- 
ership practice and motif he 
rightly says is superior to Euro- 
pean governmental practice and 
motif. How, then, can he justify 
the following conclusions: 

“There will never be any real solution 
of our transit problems until we have 
followed the British example and recog- 
nized the principle that transportation is 
a public function that cannot be delegated 
to any private interest.” 

Apparently this is where Mr. 
Fox’s logic and reasoning power 
went “off its trolley” and his ar- 
gument against continued private 
initiative and management “went 
dead for lack of juice.” 

All talk that “a 5-cent fare is 
necessarily right and high enough” 
and that we should proceed to 
arbitrarily reduce all higher rates 
to 5 cents” is most unfortunate; 
it gets us nowhere, and it should 
be frowned upon by all self-re- 
specting citizens. Especially so, 
in my opinion, by all members of 
the City Club. 


PATRIOTIC AND THRIFTY 


Employes of the Elevated Rail- 
roads are patriotic and thrifty. 
In every war loan issued by the 
government, they have shown a 
readiness to subscribe that is 
very commendable. Upward of 
$1,200,000 has been subscribed by 
the employes in the five war 
loans, the records showing the 


following: 
Loan Subs. Amount 
Hirsto sma | 2,470 $ 175.850 
SECON tees. 1,994 151,550 
‘Thirds. tesa. 4,047 267,950 
POULIN act. 5,503 410,400 
Hitthaewo te. 2.431 196,750 
BNP eee... whe Sok $1,202,500 


In every campaign for volun- 
tary funds during the war, as well 
as in the purchase of War Sav- 
ings Stamps, the employes of the 
Elevated Railroads have done 
their part. 
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RAISE RABBITS TO PAY 
FOR HOMES 


O you know that many fami- 
|) lies in Chicago are buying 

homes and meeting the 
monthly payments on them by 
raising rabbits in their back 
yards? Never heard of such a 
thing, you say. 

Well, the editor of Tue ELeE- 
VATED News didn’t either until 
one day recently when Earl H. 
Johnson, a trainman on the Oak 
Park Elevated and the champion 
rabbit breeder of the Elevated 
Railroads, called to show him a 
few rabbit pelts. By this time 
the said pelts probably are being 
paraded on Michigan boulevard 


or Sheridan road attached to mi- 


lady’s garments. Of course, the 
fur dealers don’t call them rab- 
bit skins. They have a fancy 
name for the furs, which the edi- 
tor failed to write down when 
Mr. Johnson told him about it, 
and can’t think of it now to save 
his life. Anyway, you remember 
what Shakespeare said about a 
rose by any» other’ name., It 
seems it is the same way with a 
rabbit skin. 

Everyone has' heard about 
chicken-raising in the city, and 
many have heard the chickens in 
the early hours when they wished 
to sleep. According to. Mr. 
Johnson, who knows all about it, 
being the vice-president or some- 
thing of the American Rabbit 
Breeders’ Association, rabbits 
have the chickens beat forty ways 
as revenue producers, even at the 
present market price of eggs. 
Chickens eat their heads off and 
make a lot of noise about it, too, 
while the rabbit fills up on al- 
falfa at night and sleeps all day 
without disturbing anyone. 


That, in fact, is one of the 
strong points in favor of Mr. Rab- 
bit. The rabbit-breeder can at- 
tend to his daily work, as Mr. 
Johnson does, and feed and care 
for his rabbits at night. 

Rabbits don’t know and don’t 
care anything about the Malthu- 
sian doctrine. They believe in 
raising large families and they 
work on a fast schedule. Mr. 


-Johnson says, however, that to 


obtain the best results they 
should be bred only four times 
a year and allowed to raise only 
eight to a litter. That conserves 
the strength of both the mother 
and the young. At four months 
of age the young are ready for 
the market, when the flesh is very 
choice and readily brings 20 cents 
a pound, live weight. If raised 
for stock purposes the young ma- 
ture at from six to seven months, 
according to the type, and they 
bring much higher prices than 
when sold for food. Mr. John- 
son gets $15 each for the females 
and $10 each for the males. 

According to Mr. Johnson’s ex- 
perience each stock doe earns 
from $20 to $50 net per year in 
meat and skins, that is the fur- 
bearing kind. The ordinary rab- 
bit skin is worthless. The fine 
fur comes from the imported 
breeds and after being put 
through a certain process, it 
closely resembles sealskin. One 
local fancier tells of a doe of this 
type which netted him $100 in a 
year. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture says that it costs 6 cents a 
pound to produce rabbits for the 
market. Mr. Johnson says _ it 
can’t be done for that price in 
Chicago, but any novice éan 
raise them at a cost of 9 cents a. 
pound. As they sell for 20 cents 
a pound, there is a good profit, 
especially as each stock doe will 
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produce an average of 160 pounds 
of meat a year. 

Rabbits are the cleanest little 
fellows in the animal kingdom, 
according to Mr. Johnson. Poul- 
try have vermin and 
space and expensive houses if 
they are to be raised successfully. 
Mr. Rabbit hasn’t any fool ex- 
pensive notions on the housing 
problem. A few dry goods boxes 
are all he needs and a few tiers 
of those in the back yard will 
produce more revenue in a year 
than could be produced of: an 
acre of ground devoted to poul- 
try-raising. 

The government is urging the 
workers to buy homes. Mr. 
Johnson suggests that when you 
buy a home, you might put a rab- 
bit or two in the back yard and 
they will pay for it. 


WHITE CITY 


White City, Chicago’s big 
South Side amusement park, 
opened for the season with many 
new attractions. For weeks an 
army of carpenters, painters and 
decorators were employed bright- 
ening up this popular amusement 
center, so that it presents a spick 
and span appearance. 

The big free attraction this 
season is the Garden Follies of 
1919, staged by Al Laughlin and 
a large company of musical com- 
edy stars, together with a big 
Deauty- chorus.” The show is 
staged in the Terrace Garden. 

Among the many new attrac- 
tions this season is a nove! show 
entitled “A Million Smiles.” The 
rides have been all newly painted 
and the big ballroom and Casino 
freshly decorated. White City is 
the ideal place for an afternoon 
and evening’s enjoyment. 

Take South Side Elevated to 


entrance at 63rd and South Park 
avenue. 


require - 


RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION OF RAIL- 
ROADS 


URING the first year of 
|) railroad operation under 

government control, ac- 
cording to figures just available, 
increased rates put into effect 
produced an increase in gross 
revenue of $865,000,000. Not- 
withstanding this additional 
charge upon the public for pas- 
senger and freight transportation, 
net earnings fell short of the 
guaranteed rental by $450,000,000 
and this deficit must be made up 
by appropriating public funds at 
a special session of Congress be- 
fore July 1. The government is 
in honor bound to, make up de- 
ficits out of taxes and see that 
railroad stockholders get their 
guaranteed dividends. This 
means that every citizen, regard- 
less of whether he rides on the 
trains or sends a box of freight, 
will have to help foot the bill. 

The report of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration just made _ public, 
comparing December, 1917, the 
last month of private operation, 
and January, 1919, contains these 
striking items: 

In the thirteen months the 
number of employes rose from 
1,703,000 to 1,848,000 or 8.5 per 
cent: 

The number of clerks rose from 
108,000 to 205,000 and their wages 
went up 19 per cent, while the 
average rate of pay increase of 
all employes was 43 per cent. 

In spite of the increase in rates 
it was found necessary to greatly 
reduce service, to take off many 
trains and extend running time, 
and efficiency has been materially 
lowered. 

The recent wage increases an- 
nounced brings the total of ad- 
vances under government admin- 
istration up to $910,000,000, while 
the railroad companies in 1916 
and 1917 raised wages by $350,- 
000,000, making a total increase 
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in three years of $1,260,000,000. 
._The average increase in wages 
since 1910 has been 117 per cent 
and since the war it has been 80 
per cent. Railroad officials say 
this vast increase coupled with 
the high cost of materials has 
more than absorbed the addi- 
tional revenues from higher 
freight and passenger rates, leav- 
ing a big deficit. 

In December, 1917, the last 
month of private operation, the 
aggregate railroad operating pay 
roll amounted to 46 per cent of 
revenue. In January of this year 
it was 59 per cent of railroad reve- 
nues. Another surprising com- 
parison of the same months 
shows that in last January there 
was a decrease of 5 per cent in 
the number of tons handled, from 
December, 1917.—Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion. 


7-CENT FARES RESTORED 
IN NEW JERSEY CITIES 


HE New Jersey Public Utility 
" [Commission has issued an or- 

der permitting the Public Serv- 
ice Railway Company, of Newark, 
t> resume seven-cent fares with a 
one-cent charge for transfers, on 
all of its lines in Newark, Cam- 
den and other cities. The rate 
will continue until the commis- 
sion passes on the proposed zon- 
ing system of fares. The reason 
for allowing the increase is that 
the railway company’s operating 
expenses have abnormally in- 
creased and at a faster ratio than 
the increase in revenue, a condi- 
tion similar to that which exists 
with street railways generally 
throughout the country. The 
commission also finds that the 
increased fares are necessary if 
the company is to continue giv- 
ing service. 


SCOTLAND NOT EXEMPT 


Municipal and Private Roads 
Want 100 Per Cent Increase 
in Fares 


— 


CCORDING to the Winnipeg 
A Electric Railway Service 

News, the municipally and 
privately owned electric railways 
of Scotland are united in an ef- 
fort to secure an increase of from 
50 to. 100 per cent in fares. At 
a recent meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of both classes of 
roads the following resolution 
was adopted: 

That the responsible officials 
of the Scottish tramways indus- 
try pledge themselves to call 
meetings of their directors and 
committees, and to advise and do 
everything in their power to in- 
duce these bodies to take united 
action until the responsible Gov- 
ernment departments admit, and 
take immediate steps to put into 
effect, the principle of allowing 
tramway undertakings to increase 
their present scales of tolls and. 
charges by not less than 50 per 
cent and not more than 100 per 
cent. 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


MPLOYES of the Elevated\ 
k roads frequently have to > 
submit to abuse from un- 
reasonable passengers. That they 
keep cool under such circum- 
stances is highly commendable. 
Usually when a trainman has 
been abused and in the right, 
some passenger on the car who 
witnessed the incident writes a 
letter in his defense, to offset the 
complaint which may be lodged 
against him by the abusive pas- 
cenger. 
Such an incident occurred re- 
cently on a Logan Square train 
and Jack Marnie, 2440 N. Wash- 
tenaw avenue, writes THE ELE- 
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VATED News on behalf of the train- 
man. Mr. Marnie writes: ‘While 
riding through the loop on a Lo- 
gan Square train about 5 o’clock, 
I_witnessed the most genuine po- 
liteness on the part of Trainman 
No. 4413. A rather elderly man, 
about 65 years old, was late in 
changing cars at Randolph and 
Wells and furiously pounded on 
the door after the bell had gone. 
The conductor in question used 
good judgment in not opening 
the door, as the man was old and 
very drunk. 

“The conductor came up to the 
patron and tried to explain. He 
was met with a shower of pro- 
fane language about himself and 
the poor service. The extreme 
coolness of this conductor 
caused a lump to rise in my 
throat, so I feel proud to write 
this note and wish it placed in 
the News, as an example to all 
who question the service on the 
Elevated. I have been working 
at the yards for Armour & Co. 
steadily for five years and have 
not been late once from this poor 
service, as the old fossil said. 
You may use my name and ad- 
dress if you wish; anything to 
clear the trainman who was so 
polite and may lose his job on 
account of a drunk.” 

The trainman referred to in the 
foregoing letter is Metropolitan 
Trainman H. Hope, badge 4413. 

Metropolitan Conductor J. For- 
tin, badge 4161, is commended 
and thanked for restoring a lady’s 
pocketbook left on his train. 

Metropolitan Trainman Roy J. 
Cook, badge 4371, is commended 
for courtesy. * 

Metropolitan Trainman  T. 
Kutschke, badge 4093, is com- 
mended for courtesy and giving 


a passenger detailed information 


on how to reach his desired des- 
tination. 
South Side Trainman Michael 


Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended in two letters for the ex- 
cellent way in which he calls sta- 
tions and his extreme courtesy to 


passengers. 
Northwestern Trainman M. 
Chapman, badge 1176, is com- 


mended for conspicuous polite- 

ness and attention to duty. 
Northwestern Trainman A. H. 

Meyer, badge 1362, is commended 


‘for the attention he gave a sick 


passenger on his car. 

Northwestern. Conductor J. 
Michels, badge 598, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers 
and the efficient way in which he 
performs his duties. 

Northwestern Trainman H. M. 
Donevansepadge 7775 is “tom- 
mended for making a passenger 
remove his feet from car seats. 

Metropolitan Conductor E. W. 
Haber, badge 4227, is commended 
for the kindness shown a blind 
woman passenger in helping her 
from the car. 

Metropolitan Motorman John 
M. Reagan, badge 4018, and Con- 
ductor P. McKenna, badge 4142, 
are commended for saving the 
life of a little child which had 
strayed onto the tracks where 
they run on the surface near Har- 
lem avenue. The little tot, about 
two years old, was lying on the 
rail a short distance from an ap- 
proaching train. Motorman Rea- 
gan brought his train to a sudden 
stop and Conductor: McKenna 
picked up the child and carried 
her to Harlem avenue. Passen- 
gers on the train commended the 
quick and thoughtful work of the 
crew. 

Northwestern Conductor John 
McCormick, badge 574, is com: 
mended for making his passen- 
gers comfortable and using ex- 
cellent judgment. 

Northwestern Trainman John 
Bauer, badge 690, is commended 


' for the kind treatment given a 


passenger. 
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TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HE Elevated Railroads have 

only one source of revenue 
—the public. When costs in- 
crease by reason of advances in 
wages, higher costs of mate- 
rials and taxes, there must bea 
corresponding increase in rev- 
enues. This increase must be 
paid by the people who use the 
service. 


The Vacation 
ut Season 


Is here. ‘Spend’ yours at one of the 
cool, delightful resorts in Northern 
Michigan. The most convenient and 
most economical way to reach the 
Northern Michigan resorts is by way of 


The North Shore 
Line 


To Milwaukee, connecting every night 
with the Pere Marquette Line steamers, 
which land you at Ludington and 
Manistee in the. morning. The only 
daily rail and water route from Chicago. 


en 


For full information Bye at the 
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An Alarming Situation 


the electric railroads of the country have been placed, 

through no fault of their own, and the effect which 
their bankruptcy would have on other industries, President 
Wilson has decided to create a federal commission to make 
a thorough investigation of the industry and recommend 
methods of relief. 

The action of the President in approving the creation of 
a commission to study the electric railway situation was taken 
on the recommendation of Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Secretary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce. In a joint letter to the President the secretaries 
said in part: 

The continued shrinkage in the value of hundreds of 
millions of electric railway securities held by savings banks, 
national banks, life insurance companies and by the public at 
large, threatens to embarrass the nation’s financial operations. 
Furthermore, the withdrawal of this industry’s buying power, 
which is said to rank third in magnitude, involves the unsettle- 
.ment of collateral industries naturally. entailing labor dislo- 
cation that will affect hundreds of thousands of employes. 
The return to normal conditions is being hampered and the 
efforts of the Government to avert strained conditions in 
finance, labor and commerce are being less fruitful of satis- 
factory results than:should be expected, if some solution of 
the electric railway problem were in view. 


LARMED over the serious financial situation in which 
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The personnel of the commission as recommended by 
Secretaries Wilson and Redfield will include one representa- 
tive from each of the following bodies: Treasury Department 
or War Finance Corporation; Department of Commerce; 
Department of Labor; National Association of State Commis- 
sioners; American Cities League of Mayors; Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes; Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association; Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

President Wilson cabled his approval from Paris and the 
appointment of the members of the commission has already 
been made. 


Better Late Than Never 


HE proposed investigation of the electric railway 
a situation comes too late to save a lot of companies from 

receiverships, but better late than never. For the last 
two or three years the electric railways throughout the country 
have been petitioning state and local regulatory bodies for 
relief, with only partial success. Fares have been increased 
in some 389 cities, representing 55 per cent of the urban 
population of the United States, but in many instances, as 
in the case of the Chicago Elevated Railroads, the increased 
rate has been inadequate to meet the steadily increasing cost 
of operation. Where relief was denied the companies were 
forced into the hands of receivers with the result that of the 
44,800 miles of electric railway track in the United States 
5,897 miles, or more than 13 per cent were being operated by 
receivers on May 1, 1919. Since January 1, 1915, more than 
528 miles of electric railway track have been dismantled and 
sold as junk. Service has been wholly abandoned on 240 
miles. Securities have shrunk in value more than One-half. 
No wonder that the Government officials have become alarmed 
and have asked for an investigation. There may have been 
a time years ago when utility companies did not court investi- 
gation of their affairs. That day has passed. They are now 
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asking for investigation in the belief that when the facts are 
disclosed they will be accorded the justice which hitherto 
has been denied them. 


Higher Fares the Answer 


T DOES not require the wisdom of a Solomon to under- 
| stand what the trouble is with the electric railways, or 

to suggest the remedy. The trouble is that they: have 
been furnishing transportation at less than cost. Their revenue 
has not been enough to meet the increased cost of operation, 
due in large measure to the higher wages they are paying 
their employes. The higher wages and higher prices of 
materials are here to stay, according to the opinions of the 
best authorities. Greater economies in operation are impos- 
sible, at least on the Elevated Railroads, where every economy 
‘is practiced consistent with good service. It follows that 
the remedy lies in increasing revenues through higher fares. 
The 6-cent fare granted the Elevated Railroads has been a 
material help, but it was not enough. A further increase is 
imperative if the properties are to remain solvent and furnish 
the public with the service which it demands. It is absurd 
to expect that a transportation company can today supply 
service at the same rate it did ten, or even five years ago. 
Measured in terms of income of the individual patron, a 
7-cent fare in 1919 is less than was a 5-cent fare in 1914. The 
average patron of the Elevated understands that and would 
pay the increase for transportation service as cheerfully as 
he pays it for everything else, were it left to himself. He 
may not like the idea of paying 7 cents or 8 cents for a car 
-ride, but neither does he like the idea of paying 15 cents for 
a loaf of bread or 75 cents for a pound of butter. He under- 
stands, however, that the whole country is on a new high 
price level and that it is likely to remain so for years. It is 
unreasonable to expect that with wages.and materials of all. 
kinds advanced from 40 to 300 per cent in five years, the 
price of transportation service should remain the same. 
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Regulated and Unregulated Rates 


income goes to public utility companies in return for 

local transportation, electric light, gas and telephone 
service? You probably have never thought about it, but have 
accepted as truth the vaporings of office-seeking demagogues 
that all utility companies are robbers. 

Isn’t it rather strange that politicians should ride into 
power on extravagant promises that they will see that street 
railway fares, gas or telephone rates are not increased, when 
those rates are such a small part of the expenses of the 
average family? Landlords raise rents, coal dealers, milk 
and ice dealers and all retailers advance the price of their 
products and you never hear a protest. The motion picture 
theatre, the place of amusement of the average workingman, 
advances prices 200 or 300 per cent and the waiting line is 
as long and as cheerful as in the days of low prices. 

If a public utility company announces that it must raise 
rates to meet the increasing cost of everything it needs in 
its business, immediately every politician rises to champion 
the cause of the “down-trodden workingman.” Yet the part 
of the workingman’s wages which goes to utility companies 
is less than 8 per cent of his expenditures. Over 92 per cent 
goes for necessities the prices of which are entirely unregu- 
lated and about which you rarely hear a word of complaint. 

Assume the wages of the average workingman are $125 
a month. The electric light bill for such a family is less than 
$2 a month. The gas bill and telephone bill are less than $2 
cach on the average. His carfare, if he rides on the Elevated, 
is 12 cents a day, or about $3 a month. He pays, therefore, 
at the rate of $9 a month for transportation, light, fuel for 
cooking and telephone'service, which is less than 8 per cent 


of his expenses. 


H AVE you ever considered what part of your annual 
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Transportation Service Cheapest Necessity 


rates 50 per cent, which is much more than any of them 

ask. Such an increase would cost the average working- 
inan less than he had to pay last spring for the item of rent 
alone, for rents generally were raised from $5 to $10 a month. 
If the workingman lives in a flat or house which he has to 
heat, the coal for which he paid $6 or $7 a ton in 1914 now 
costs him $10 or $12 a ton. He pays it, and the politician 
who is so anxious to protect him from having to pay 4 cents 
a day more for carfare, or 25 cents a month more for gas bills, 
hasn’t a word to say. Yet the wages of electric railway men 
have increased proportionately more than the wages of coal 
miners and the price of coal in Illinois has increased about 
90 per cent since 1914. 

Isn’t it about time to take a sane view of the situation 
and look at the facts?) The truth is that public utility rates 
are the only rates which have not been advanced propor- 
tionately to wages and other costs. In Illinois, electric light 
rates in 54 per cent of the communities are either lower or 
the same as they were in 1914. In 65 per cent of the com- 
munities the gas rates either are the same or lower than in 
1914, although the wages paid by these utilities have advanced 
cn an average 44 per cent during that period. The operating 
costs of the public utilities in Illinois have increased since 
1915 from 41 to 90 per cent, the average for the state being 
about 60 per cent. 


S ne8 the utility companies were allowed to raise 


Fast and Reliable Kerpice 


OW often have you been late for work because of failure 

H of the Elevated Railroads Be honest with yourself. 

Have you been late as often as ten times a year? 

Have you been late as often as five times due to the “L” trains 
failing to cairy you to your destination on schedule time? 

Perfection is not easily attainable in anything and on a 
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{ransportation system like the Elevated many things might 
happen to cause slight delays. But they rarely do. The 
service is as reliable as it is humanly possible to make it. 
Patrons of the Elevated know that. They board their train 
at a certain time each morning feeling confident that it will 
land them at their destination on time. Seldom are they 
disappointed, so seldom in fact that they can count the times 
they have been delayed in a year on the fingers of one hand 
and have some to spare. 

On a foggy morning trains run slow and patrons should 
allow themselves a few minutes extra. In a fog trainmen 
have imperative orders to run at a speed which will enable 
them to stop within the distance they can see ahead. If they 
disobey that order they will get into trouble, because in a 
case like that safety is more of a consideration than speed. 
Fogs are not common, however, so that delays from that cause 
are infrequent. Under all other weather conditions “L” trains 
will be found running on time, safe and reliable. They are 
there for your convenience all hours day and night. 

Aren’t the men who operate those trains entitled to fair 
wages? Aren’t the owners of the properties entitled to a fair 
return on the money they have invested in them? Isn’t such 
safe, reliable service worth what it costs? 7 


A CHRISTIAN BURIAL 
A clergyman who was not dis- 


“If Lecut a beetsteak an iwo 
asked the teacher, “and then cut 
the halves in two, what do I 


inclined toward _an occasional get?” 
Psereited en Peptat to eleoe “Quarters,” returned the boy. 


He brought out 


: iv o 5 02? 
a number of empty whisky bot- Good, and then again: 


éé : 3) 
tles, and as he lifted each one ee kone 
looked to see if there was any- uSic teat eal é 


thing im it. 
The clergyman, who was walk- 
ing on the lawn, noticed him, and 


“Exactly. And what then?” 
“Thirty-seconds.” 
“And once more?” 


said: “They are all dead ones, “Hamburger,” cried the boy 
: ” : i q * 
Mike. impatiently. 
“They are,’ answered Mike. Se 
“But there is one good thing Small Boy—Father, what is a 


about it, they all had the minister 
with them when they passed 
away.” 


cafe de luxe? 
Father—About 10 per cent cafe 
and 90 per cent looks. 
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HELP CHEER THEM UP 


HEN riding on the Ele- 

vated in recent weeks have 
you noticed the number of 
soldiers on the cars with band- 
aged legs and arms, limping pain- 
fully on crutches or heavily lean- 
ing on stout canes? There are 
hundreds and thousands of them 
Giewat Port oheridan and. they 
need your help and sympathy. 
Not financial help, for the gov- 
ernment is doing everything for 
them in a material way that can 
be done, but they need your com- 
pany. They are lonesome. 

When our Chicago boys of 
Reilly’s Bucks and of the Prairie 
division returned from the fields 
of fame, how you cheered and 
welcomed them. That was fitting 
and proper. They deserved all 
and a thousand times more than 
we could bestow on them. They 
appreciated the welcome they re- 
ceived, but our duty to the men 
who fought our fight as much, 
and more than their own, didn’t 
end with the waving of flags and 
the strewing of flowers in the 
path of the returned conquerors. 
We owe even a greater duty to 
the boys who were not in the line 
of march, to the boys who are out 
at Fort Sheridan lying in hos- 
pital cots, or being wheeled 
around in wheel-chairs, patiently 
paying the price of their devotion 
to duty and to their country. 

The occasional wounded sol- 
dier that you see on the Elevated 
cars is among the more fortunate. 
He at least is able to move 
around and meet friends and ac- 
quaintances. There are hundreds 
who are not, hundreds who must 
‘depend on you going to visit 
them to bring them a word of 
cheer and sympathy. 

In the reconstruction hospital 
at Fort Sheridan there are now 
about 4,000 wounded heroes. They 
are being received at the rate of 
about 100 a day and being dis- 
charged at the rate of about 200 


a week. If that proportion is to 
continue it may soon overtax the 
capacity of the hospital, but other 
provision for the care of the 
wounded is being made. Many of 
those at Fort Sheridan are from 
distant parts of the country, so 
that it is hard for their families 
and relatives to visit them. Some 
have no relatives left to visit 
them. They especially need you 
and the hospital authorities wish 
to have you go out and spend an 
hour or two a day with them. 


The visiting hours in the hos- 
pital are from 2 o’clock to 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, although 
relatives may visit at other times. 
There is no restriction, however, 
as to the time you may stay with- 
in the grounds and there are 
many who are able to leave the 
hospital and sit beneath the trees 
and visit with friends. 

The invitation is especially for 
women and girls. Fort Sheridan 
is a beautiful spot and you will 
enjoy the outing as much as will 
the boys you wish to cheer and 
comfort. When you read this 
make up your mind to pay the 
wounded soldiers a visit this 
week, Once you start it will 
bring so much satisfaction that 
you will continue it. 

The most convenient way to 
get to Fort Sheridan, because you 
can get a train almost any time, 
is by the way of the Northwest- 
ern Elevated to Central street, 
Evanston and on the Chicago 
North Shore Line from there. In 
addition to local cars which run 
at frequent intervals there are 
two Express trains and one Lim- 
ited train every hour during the 
week and the Limited train serv- 
ice is doubled on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays. The 
fare on the electric line from 
Evanston to Fort Sheridan is 76 
cents a round trip and all trains 
stop at that station. 
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“GASSING” MOTORMEN 


HE efforts of certain alder- 

men, and the trust tobacco in- 

terests to annul the health 
order prohibiting smoking on 
street, cars, is’\a .crime’ against 
motormen and a menace to the 
health of passengers who must 
use the front exits of street cars. 
The average time a smoker 
spends on a street car is not so 
long that he cannot reasonably 
forego the use of tobacco. The 
serious part of it is that the 
motorman is unable to escape the 
fumes that pollute the platform 
space during the full period he 
is operating the car, which is any- 
where from nine to eleven hours. 
This is not the worst feature of 
it. The saliva deposits attending 
smoking on cars are not only 
filthy and disgusting, but a seri- 
ous. menace to the health of 
motormen. Most smokers spit. 
and during the smoking period 
on cars the front platform after 
a rush trip usually resembled a 
hog pen. ; 

The city ordinances. prohibit 
spitting in public places. Fines 
are levied against citizens for 
spitting on the sidewalk. The 
street and elevated cars always 
carry notices announcing the 
law’s prohibition against spitting 
and the penalties attached there- 
to. Notwithstanding this some 
of our city alderman are attempt- 
ing to revive a custom that must 
necessarily bring about the vio- 
lation of health ordinances. 

Men affecting some degree of 
decency neither smoke nor spit 
in churches or theaters,. where 
they remain for.at least an hour. 
The average street car ride is 
much less than an hour, and a 
decent regard for the motorman, 
who must inhale the fifty-seven 
varieties of smoke and the myr- 
iad of germs resulting from dried 
saliva, should be sufficient incen- 


tive for smokers to do without 
the weed for the brief period they 
ride on street cars. 

On the front platforms of our 
cars during the smoking period 
it would remind one of the no- 
torious “black hole of Calcutta,” 
where out of a total of 146 pris- 
oners, 123 died in one night be- 
cause of the putrid air they were 
forced to inhale. 

During the world war the story 
came that in a Russian prison 300 
prisoners were confined, and 260 
of these died within four hours, 
due to inhaling respired air. 

When the “flu” epidemic was 
at its height last winter the doors 
and windows of our cars. were 
kept open by city order to pro- 
tect the lives of passengers. How 
quickly we forget. Today we 
have aldermen trying to restore 
a practice that is sure to jeopar- 
dize the health of passengers and 
car employes and multiply the 
violations of city ordinances. 

No successful method has been 
found to ventilate car platforms 
where smoking is allowed, and 
the street railway experience has 
been that smoking and spitting 
always go together. 

In the interest of the public 
good and the welfare of electric 
railway employes the “no smoke” 
order should be retained. The 
members of our Association 
should request the aldermen of 
their respective wards to vote 
against any proposal to revive 
smoking on surface and elevated 
railways.—The Union Leader. 


HAD NOTHING ON HIM 


“You know,” said the lady 
whose motor car had run down 
a man, “you must have been 
walking very carelessly. I am a 
very careful driver. I have been 
driving a car for seven years.” 
“Lady, you’ve got nothing on me. 
I’ve been walking for fifty-four 
years.” 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


HE city of Seattle recently 

took over the street car lines 

and is operating them. One 
of the first steps taken by the 
municipality was to discontinue 
the service on some feeder lines 
which were unprofitable, and to 
eliminate all free riding by po- 
licemen and city firemen. The 
chief of police has made a strong 
protest that his men are late in 
reporting at the various stations, 
because they walk rather than 
pay carfare. He says it is im- 
pairing the efficiency of the police 
department. The city officials 
have replied that there is no rea- 
son why policemen should not 
pay fare the same as other citi- 
zens. = 

Now when the lines were pri- 
vately owned the city compelled 
the company to carry policemen 
and firemen free. No doubt the 
next step will be to make prop- 
erty owners pay for paving the 
streets on which the car lines are 
located, the same as they have to 
do on streets where there are no 
car lines. When the lines were 
privately-owned the company had 
to pay for paving its tracks, al- 
though an electric car cannot 
possibly wear out paving. 

If the lines cannot be made 
profitable under those conditions, 
the deficit will be made up from 
the general taxes, so that the man 
who pays taxes but doesn’t ride 
on the street car will pay the 
transportation of the man who 
doesn’t pay direct taxes and 
does ride on the cars. It makes 
a lot of difference whose ox is 
-being gored. 


A CHEAP RAILROAD 


: 


NYONE looking for a cheap 
street railway system might 
apply to the Wisconsin Val- 

ley Electric Company, which oper- 
ates two miles of street railway 
in the city of Merrill, Wis. The 


company has offered the city its 
entire system for the sum of $1, 
provided that the city will con- 
tinue to operate the line. If the 
city does not accept the propo- 
sition the property will be scrap- 
ped when the company’s fran- 
chise expires. at the end of 
December. It’s awful the way 
those street railway “barons” rob 
the people, isn’t it? 


SUMMER VACATIONS 
fe really isn’t necessary for 


anyone to leave Chicago to 

enjoy a vacation. The city has 
the finest parks and _ bathing 
beaches in the country, golf links, 
tennis courts, ball parks and 
everything in the way of health- 
ful outdoor sports. It has the re- 
liable “L” to all the parks and 
bathing beaches and out into the _ 
suburbs if one desires one-day 
outing trips. But if you must | 
leave the city there are many de- - 
lightful resorts in Northern . 
Michigan, easily reached by way . 
of the Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad to Milwau- 
kee and the Pere Marquette Line 
steamers every night to Luding- 
ton and Manistee. The. North- 
western Elevated connects with 
the North Shore Line at Central 
street, Evanston. Limited trains 
on the North Shore Line run be- 
tween Evanston and Milwaukee 
every hour on weekdays and 
every half-hour Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. This is the 
fastest ag well as the cheapest 
route to Northern Michigan re- 
sorts. You can obtain full infor- 
mation at the Chicago offices of 
the North Shore Line, 66 West 
Adams street: 


“Why is a woman’s mind 
cleaner than a man’s?” 
“Probably because she changes 


it oftener.” 
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GET OUT IN THE COUNTRY 


F you are looking for a de- 
| lightful spot for a picnic and 

a real Saturday or Sunday 
outing, you couldn’t select a more 
picturesque place than the falls 
on the Root River near Racine, 
Wis. 
Olde Mill,” situated at Horlick’s 
dam, just north of Racine on the 
North Shore Line. 

Above the dam the river broad- 
ens out to a width of a quarter of 
a mile, making it ideal for canoe- 
ing. Below the dam the river is 
narrow and runs through a deep 
rocky ravine, the sides of which 
are covered with grand old trees 
and wild flowers. 


The place is known as “Ye. 


The North - Shore? Linereruns 
through all the pretty residential 
towns On the north shore, so that 
you see something of interest 
every minute you are on a train. 

Don’t miss a trip to “Ye Olde 
Mill” if you wish a day’s outing. 


IT SOUNDS FAMILIAR 

In a lengthy editorial under 
the heading ‘“Straphangers’ False 
Friends” the Indianapolis ‘Daily 


Star” sums up the street railway 
situation in that city as follows: 

“For a long time now men have 
run for office in Indianapolis, and’ 
been elected, on the ground that 
they were going to swat the util- 
ities, especially the street railway 


Scene on Root River, Near Racine, on North Shore Line 


It isn’t a long trip from Chi- 
* cago, either. The fast and fre- 
quest service given by the North 
Shore Line makes it easily ac- 


cessible to parties looking for a 


day’s outing. The running time 
from Central street, Evanston, to 
Racine is one hour and twenty 
minutes and you get a Limited 
train every hour during the week 
and every half-hour on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Besides, the ride is a pleasant 
one, free from smoke and cinders. 


company. We all know the type 
of man and paper that tries to 
find out what the popular preju- 
dice of the hour is, and then min- 
isters to it. The idea is to stir 
up discontent and represent one- 
self as the champion of the toil- 
ing masses and charge the utili- 
ties with fraud and oppression. A 
man or a newspaper can work up 
a lot of applause that way. Self- 
respect may be lost, but a cheap ° 
reputation may be acquired for 
the moment.” 
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A BUSINESS WOMAN’S 
SOLILOQUY 


(With Apologies to Shakespeare) 

To wed or not to wed, that is the 
question. : 

Whether ’t is better, after all, to 
marry 

And be cajoled and bullied by a 
husband, 

Or to take up stenography or 

clerking, 

slave, alas! 

else’s husband? 

To love—to wed—and by a wed- 
ding end 

The struggles and the thousand 
petty cares 

That “slaves” are heir to—’t is a 
rare vocation. 

Devoutly to be wished for! To 
love—to wed— 

To wed — perchance 
Aye, there’s the rub! 

For in that dream of bliss what 
jolts may come 

-When we ‘have cast aside our 
little jobs 

Must make us wary. There’s the 
sorry tho’t . 

That makes so many spinsters 
hesitate; 

For who would bear the long, 
eternal grind, 

The employer’s joke, the chief 

clerk’s contumely, 

The insolente of the office boys, 
the smoke 

Of last week’s stogies clinging 
to the hair 

When she herself may quickly 
end it all 

By getting married? Who would 
not exchange 

A dingy office for a kitchenette—- 

“A keyboard for a cook stove or 
a cradle— 

But that the dread of something 
worse to come 

After the honeymoon—that life 
of chance 

From whose dark bourne’ so 
many have returned 

By way of Reno—fills us with 
dismay, 


And 


for -someone 


divorce! 


And makes us rather bear the 

joys we have 

Than fly to evils that we know 
not of? 

Thus cowardice makes spinsters 
of—so many. 
—Mountain States Monitor. 


HAVING A GOOD TIME 
Hts a great time yester- 


day,” said the workman 

with the dinner-pail to a 
friend on an early Monday morn- 
ing “In” Saraine “Took the» old 
woman and the kids out to White 
City. Some place, believe: me. 
Say, the Garden Follies are great 
and the rides and everything bet- 
ter than ever. The kiddies cer- 
tainly had the time of their lives. 
I felt like a kid myself. Fellows 
with lots of money can have their 
automobiles. The old ‘L’ is good 
enough for me. It’s me for the 
parks on Sunday after this. Go- 
ing to Forest Park next Sunday 
if it’s fine and to Riverview the 
Sunday following. Been sticking 
around the house too much. 
Didn’t realize what I was miss- 
ing. Well, so long. Here’s where 
I get off.” 


VISIT RIVERVIEW PARK 


IVERVIEW PARK has 
R opened its 1919 season with 
many new and novel attrac. 
tions. Most striking is M. Emile 
de Recat’s revue and ballet, the 
“League of ‘Notions,’ with a 
score of pretty dancers, tuneful 
lyrics and pretty costumes. The 
interval between the first and 
second partitions of the revue is 
devoted to community singing, 
the latest San Francisco craze. 
The singing is led by adept vocal 
leaders and accompanied by the 
massed orchestras of the park. 
Many novelties in the way of 
rides for the speed fiends are in 
operation this year so that the 
visitor who spends a day in the 
park will find something to 
amuse him every minute. 


DO fan 
YOU “a 


She Can Have 


for Her Home 


Both the Washer and Ca 
Lamp delivered for ~ ‘yl Li 
$450 This |] $2950 
crue Floor, Lamp 
down for a limited FRIIJEE 
time only. Q 


BALANCE IN SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


[= Commonwealth Edison 
L 


ECTRIC SHOP 


72 West Adams Street 


448 North Parkside Avenue 4523 Broadway 
3127 Logan Boulevard 9163 South Chicago Avenue 
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Also Principal Boulevards. 
evard System of Chicago. 
10:00 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


esenneaae? $ 


FORTY MILE AUTO TOUR 


SEEING CHICAGO 
Taking in JACKSON, WASHINGTON, LINCOLN; HUMBOLDT, 
GARFIELD and DOUGLAS PARKS. | 


This trip takes in Entire Park and Boul- 
$1.50 Round Trip. Cars leave daily at 


TWENTY MILE TRIP—Taking in JACKSON and WASHINGTON 
PARKS via Principal South Side Boulevards—Round Trip $1.00. 
Cars leave at 10:30 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


HEN you ride on the Ele- 

vated you get something 

more than cheap transpor- 
tation. You get real courtesy and 
service from the employes. They 
are always ready to give you any 
information you desire about the 
city and to render you any little 
assistance you may need. 

This courtesy on the part of 
employes is so marked that 
strangers in the city notice and 
comment on it. A visitor in the 
city from far off Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, recently had occasion to 
use the Elevated daily during his 
stay of two weeks. He writes: 
“T feel it is my duty to commend 
a lady cashier, Miss J. Walsh, 
on duty at University Avenue 
station. I have had occasion to 
use this station during the last 
two weeks and found her always 
willing to give strangers direc- 


All Cars Leave Daily From Comer Quincy and State Streets 


tions in the city, no matter how 
busy the station was.” 

Other employes commended in 
the last month are: 

Metropolitan Conductor H. 
Collicott, badge 4179, is. com- 
mended for his distinct station 
announcements and for finding 
seats for standing passengers. 

South Side Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is made the 
subject of a “write-up” in the 
Chicago American for calling 
stations as if he wished to sell 
them to his patrons and for run- 
ning his train as if he owned it 
and considered his passengers his 
guests. 

South Side Conductor William 
O’Donnell, badge 2156, is com- 
mended for courteous treatmen 
of passengers. ) 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Teigh, badge 2802, is commended 
for courtesy and kindness shown 
a blind passenger on his car. 


This Year’s 1-Day Lake Trips 
To Milwaukee x... po $1.25 


Sundays and Holidays $1.50 Fare $1.16 War Tax 9c 
Fare $1.39 War Tax llc . 
Daily 


10:00 a. m. 


Music 


Dancing 


Refreshments 


Pad : set 3 a 4s a¥ 
Always in Sight of Land—The Trip Along The Shore 


To Michigan City @i.. 23* $1.00 


Sundays and Holidays $1.25 Fare 93c. War Tax 7c 
Fare $1.16. War Tax 9c. 


Daily 10:00 a. m. Picnicking 
Home 7:00 p. m. Dancing—Bathing 
In Time for Supper. Boating 


© 


GOMVRIGH YRAMRT'S 


Three Hours Lake Ride Three ate Asloes 


GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. DOCKS FOOT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
East of Kush Street Bridge 


Moonlight Excursions §?r°,,, 48° 50c | NoDull Moments! 


LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M.—RETURNING 11:15 P. M. 
Special Party Rates. Call City Ticket Office—152 W. Jackson Blvd. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


| 4 THE SEP ou 
ELEVATED 


SAFETY oy oe RELIABILITY 
SERVICE : COMFORT 


COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


oT. HE great percentage of in- 
crease in the cost of every 
material that enters into the 
maintenance and operation of 
electric railways requires, as a 
matter of fairness and equity, 
that the fares be increased.”’ 


__WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


» ‘i aa : ne A J eae 


The Vacation | 
Season» 


ethers Gea yours at one of he set 
cool, delightful resorts in Northern ~ 

Michigan. The most convenient and ~ 
most economical way to reach the 
Northern Michigan resorts is by ss “ 


The North Shore 


Line” 


To Nileenukee: connecting every night | 
with the Pere Marquette Line steamers, _ 
which land you at Ludington and esi 
Manistee in the morning. The only | 
- daily rail and water route foil Chicago. 


For full information Spit at Wes = Lf 4 
Clncago Ticket Offices of the aS hae 


- CHICAGO NORTH SHORE ie 


| MILWAUKEE RAILROAD © 
66 West Adams Street « ‘Tel. —_— sa) 


wig ves 
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Public Interest in Elevated Roads 
EW patrons of the Elevated Railroads realize how 
. closely their individual interests are linked to the inter- 
ests of the roads. The present demands of the employes 
for a wage increase of about 77 per cent have brought about 
a situation which may bring home to patrons a realization of 
the part that reliable transportation service plays in their 
daily lives. Be Lys 
The newspapers of the city have criticised the leaders of 
the employes’ union for making statements that the men had 
to have the increase and that they did not know or care where 
the money to pay it comes from. The newspapers have said 
that attitude on the part of the labor leaders is wrong, because 
it is a matter of vital concern to the public. Se 
: Why criticise the union leaders for making statements : 
¥ precisely the same as some of the newspapers and all the poli- 
ticians have made, when the transportation companies begged 
for relief? Isn’ t the position taken by the labor chiefs exactly 
the position which public officials have taken when the-trans- | 
portation companies have asked authority ‘to increase their 
rates of fare to save them from bankruptcy ? Haven’t such 
petitions for relief been characterized by weeks and months 
of delay, ultimately to be denied altogether or only partially 
granted? Isn’t the public itself to blame for this condition by 
its lack of interest or antagonism to the companies upon which 
it must depend for its transportation facilities * 


eas: 
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Different Methods of Companies and Unions 


HERE is a difference in the methods used by the trans- 
te portation companies and by the unions of their employes 
in seeking to obtain the relief that they need. The com- 
- panies file petitions asking relief from the rate-making bodies. 
They spend weeks in the preparation of their petitions. They 
show by actual figures what it costs them to do business and 
estimate as accurately as possible what their future income 
and expense will be. Meanwhile they continue to give the 
public service. They realize that they are going deeper into 
cebt each day, but they bear their losses and keep on hoping 
that some day they will be accorded justice. The newspapers 
and the public threaten the rate-making bodies if they dare to 
increase rates. The petitions are considered for months and 
denied. The companies are forced into the hands of receivers 
because they cannot pay their debts. More than 13 per cent 
of the mileage of electric railroads of the country is now 
being operated by receivers and most of the others are bank- 
rupt and are operating simply because the security holders — 
are lenient and are not pressing the companies for the interest 
which is due them on the securities they hold, 
If the newspapers of the country stood for justice and 
equity instead of for what is temporarily popular, such a con- 
dition would not exist and the federal government would not 
have to appoint a commission to try and save the electric 
railroads from utter ruin. Reasonable rates would be allowed — 
and the public, when knowing the facts, would pay the rates 
as cheerfully as it pays all other increased pues pel tuls A 


cee RRR eG tyme es Bik 

How the Unions Increase Wages 7 

HE methods adopted by the unions to raise wages are 
| much more direct and effective. They meet and frame 

their demands, based upon what they believe their sery- 
ices to be worth and what they need to support themselves 
and their families according to the existing prices of com- — 
modities. Invariably the same politicians who deny justice © 
to the companies are ready to Supbor fe the demands of the- 


ae 
Pep: 7 eh i 
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employes. It isn’t so much a question of the demands being 
just or reasonable as it is that the employes and their families 
have votes, consequently it is the popular thing to be on their 
side. The companies haven’t votes to speak of. li the in- 
creased wages are not granted within a stipulated time, the 
employes simply quit work and refuse to serve the public. 
The public is put to great inconvenience, but does it stop to 
think where the responsibility lies? It does not. It loudly. 
shouts that the employes should have what they demand, but 
does it offer to contribute its share toward paying the in- 
creased wages? Of course not. The public has been edu- 
cated by newspapers and office-seeking demagogues to believe 
that transportation companies are earning vast profits, when 
as a matter of fact they may not be earning operating ex- 
penses, to say nothing of any return on the capital invested. 


Elevated Lines Treat Employes Fairly 
O far as the Chicago Elevated Railroads are concerned, 
S they always have treated their employes fairly and have 
preserved mutually agreeable relations. For years be- 
fore the War Labor Board made a wage adjustment, the 
employes had not been paid wages commensurate with the 
service they rendered the public. The reason was. that the 
companies were not earning enough to pay adequate wages 
to the employes or adequate returns to the owners who had 
their money invested in the properties. The public was the 
gainer by being furnished good, reliable transportation at less 
than cost. When the War Labor Board raised the wages of 
employes, the companies asked authority to raise fares to 7 
cents. An increase in fares to 6 cents was granted by the 
Utilities Commission, effective November 22. The wage in- 
crease had been effective from August 1. The wage increase 
amounted to $1,500,000 a year, while the fare increase will 
yield about $1,000,000 a year. Before the last wage increase 
the Elevated roads had not been able to pay dividends. If 
another increase is granted, it is easy to see that the public 
must pay it through increased fares. 
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Carfare vapveh Small Item in Family Budget | 


| HY is there so much agitation when transportation | 

\ \/ companies ask for a small rate increase to enable 

: them to pay their debts and live? Rents and prices i 
of all commodities go up and they attract little attention. Ifa 
transportation company asks for an increase that would mean 
less than 5 cents a day to the average worker, immediately 
a hue and cry is raised that the people are being robbed, and 
rate-regulating bodies are importuned not to allow the in- 
crease. Why should a transportation company be expected 
to sell its service at a loss any more than a merchant or manu- 
facturer? The transportation companies in Chicago, as in 
practically all other cities, are under the control of rate- regu- 
lating bodies. Their earnings and expenses are open to the 
scrutiny of public officials. There is not the slightest chance 
for them to pay dividends on inflated values. In fact, the. 
public utilities are the only concerns that must do business 
honestly. Private concerns may charge all that the traffic 
will bear, but public utilities cannot. They have to pay the 
unregulated market price for everything which they have to 
buy, but they must sell their product at a regulated 4 price. 
That price on the Elevated Railroads is now less than the 
actual cost of the service, Is it to the interest of the public 
to drive the transportation. companies into. the ‘hands: of” mee 
ceivers? In other cities where that has been done the courts 
have raised fares beyond what the private companies | asked 
for. The public has to pay the bill because of its short- -sighted 
policy of antagonism. It is time for a new deal. The Ele- 
vated roads ask only for simple justice. They. ask only for 5 
revenue sufficient to. enable them to pay their debts, to give 
their employes fair wages and to assure the owners of the 
Properties a reasonable return on their investment. af we satis: 
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teachers, 


VISIT FORT SHERIDAN 


F you haven’t visited Fort 
| ‘Sheridan since it was con- 

verted into a reconstruction 
hospital for 
you should do so. 
will repay you. 
fitted up by 


wounded soldiers, 
Such a visit 


the government 


where wounded soldiers are be- 
ing taught trades are interesting 
places. 

As late as last dancacy no pro- 
vision had been_ made ate hort 
Sheridan for giving vocational 


The workshops 
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culture. 
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Those main courses 
embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects. The technical course in- 
cludes such subjects as printing, 
telegraphy, tailoring, shoe re-— 
pairing, carpentry, electrical work 
of all kinds, vulcanizing, oxy- 
welding, photography, sign 
painting and other kinds of use- 
ful work. | 

The school is under the cee 
tion. of Major Fred P. Reagle, 
“who before entering government 
service was. assistaiit pcupeuaicts 


 Chicken- -raising a 2 Popular Study at Fort Sheridan 


 eatene? to the - wounded men. 


Today there are well- equipped 


104 
aids. 


schools, with a corps. of 


or occupational 


At the close of the week ended © 
June 14, 1,340 soldiers, out of a- 


total of 3, 400 men in the hospital 


were. attending school. Some are 


being discharged every day, but 
others are being received 
equal or greater numbers. 


The main subjects being taught 


are academic, technical, commer- 


dent of. schools in Moutelar N. 
J. He was in charge of vocation- | 
al training in the public schools 
of that city. ; 

In assigning soldiers to parti- 


cular” courses of study, the wish- 


es of the patient and the nature 


of his previous occupation are — 


considered. The education he re- 


S ceives in the hospital is made to 


cial, Beye eepers eps and agri- 


fit in with the work he followed 


before enlisting, as.far.as that is 


possible. It is a continuation 
school for some, while others 
i 1 Wi ee at Mere aa 
Se ¥ - 
gut : sa ms % y ‘ 
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who did not know any 
when they entered the service 
are being taught trades. 

The first consideration, how- 
ever, is to restore the wounded 
men to health. Frequently it is 
found necessary to place a man 


who may have been accustomed | 


to office work before he enlisted, 
in some outdoor occupation such 
‘as. chicken-raising or landscape 
gardening. The medical officers 
in the: hospital make ont blanks 


trade 


1 - i 7 


number of young soldiers are 
turning their attention to farm- 
ing with a view to taking up land 


when they return to civil life. 
That course of study is en- 
couraged by the directors. An- 


other popular study is electricity 
in its various branches. 5 

In cases where the wounded 
men are unable to leave the hos- 
pital wards classes of study are 
arranged for them in the wards. 
English for beginners and _— for- 


y 


A Class 


stating the kind of work best 
calculated to restore the health 
of the patient, the number of 
hours a day which he should 
work 
tion as may be helpful to the di- 


rector of education in assigning 


him. The main idea is to keep 
the mind of the patient off his 
troubles; to get him interested 
and where that can be done by 
giving him work that may be 
useful to him in civil life, it is 
done. 
Major 


Reagle says 


and such other informa- 


in American History 


’ 


vanced 
_ shorthand, 


places 


x 


oa 


intermediate and - ad- 
_English, arithmetic, 

book-keeping, geo- 
graphy, French and American lit- 
erature are among the subjects 
taught in thé< wards...) 

One of the most ‘interesting 
at the hospital is the 
printing shop, which is equipped 
with two linotype machines and 
a cylinder press. The Fort Sheri- 


eigners, — 


dan -Recall, the official | ‘paper of 


a great is written, edits and printed by. 


the wounded — men, is produced 
entirely within © ‘the | grounds. It 
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enlisted men. Even the photo- 
engraving work is done by sol- 
diers under the direction of some 
expert workmen. ° 

Tailoring and_ shoe-repairing 
are popular courses with men 
who had no trade or technical 
training when they entered the 
_service. The tailor shops and 
shoe-repairing shops are well 
equipped and many of the men 
who have been discharged have 
readily found employment in 
those occupations in civil life, so 


that they are better prepared for, 


the battle of life than they were 
when they entered -the service. 


The schools are open to visi-— 


tors from 2 o’clock until 4 o’clock 


every afternoon and there are no- 


restrictions about going around 
the grounds. Many of the 
wounded men who are not able 


to attend school spend the time 
during the day resting in» wheel 


chairs or reclining under the 
shade trees. They are lonesome 
and enjoy the company of visi- 
tors. 


Fort Sheridan is only a short. 
distance from Chicago and iS” 


easily reached any day. in the 
week by way of the Northwest- 
ern Elevated to Central street, 
Evanston, and over the North 
Shore Line from that point. 
. Trains run between Evanston and 
Fort Sheridan on the North 
Shore Line at intervals of fifteen 
minutes or less and the rate of 
fare is 76 cents a round trip. 


Take this trip some afternoon 


and see what Uncle Sam is doing 
for the men who helped whip the 


Huns to make the world a better 


‘ place in which to live. . 


Binks: “A deaf and et 
friend of mine who was wounded 
in France has received a fifteen 


per cent compensation for an im-_ 


pediment in his speech.” 


Jinks: “Whaddya mean, im- 
pediment?” 
“Binks: 


“Lost his forenicee:: 


PHOTOGRAPHING SOL- 
DIERS’ GRAVES 


DENTIFIED graves of Amer- 
| ican soldiers in France are be- 

ing photographed by the 
American Red Cross and_ for- 
warded to relatives of the dead 
heroes in this country. On re- 
ceipt at Red Cross headquarters 
in Washington, the photographs 
are placed in attractive cardboard 
folders like the accompanying il- 


These folders, with 


lustration. 
the coat of arms of the United 
States embossed on the cover, 
contain also the name and rank 
of the dead soldier, the number 
of his grave and the location of 


the cemetery in which he is 
buried. It is expected that more 
than 7,000 of these photographs 
will be forwarded each month. 
The Red Cross is acting under 
authorization of the War De- 
partment. 
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THE WATER'S FINE 


OTHING feels quite as re- 
freshing these hot days as 
a dip in the cool waters of 
old Lake Michigan. You will en- 
joy it almost as much as you did 
in “The Days of Real Sport” — 


when you stole away to the old 


swimming hole. Of course, in 
these days one has to be a ttrifle 
more particular about the cut of 


his bathing suit. In the good old 


days one didn’t care whether it — 


‘ 


was a one- -piece, or a two- -piece 
suit. Usually it was a no-piece 
suit. 
same and there is oodles of it in 
Lake Michigan. | 


“yard and taste the pleasures | fof s 


the “days: of real. sport” once — ork 
any- 
Be here than there are in Chicago. 


more. No finer beaches 


Clarendon Beach is as popular — 


this year as ever and the facili- 


ties have been ‘improved. The 


But the water is just the ei 


Take advantage of this: ite South_ Side..... 
less treasure right in. your front paca Park ... 


_ goiter’ 7" 
She, Elevated | pee bring you quickly & is aa c 


‘to tHe batiine ieaches. from any 
part of the city. To reach Clar- 
endon Beach take the > North- 
western Elevated to Wilson ave- 
nue and walk about three blocks — 
east to the lake. “Ka «ae 


"VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN, 


N the recent Victory — Loan 

campaign — employes on the 

Elevated Lines formed com- 
mittees to canvass the roads for 


Road a . ; 
‘Neo oceeeen 
Northwestern .._ 


‘ 


aa ; 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN 
THE CITY OF SEATTLE 


Municipal ownership in Seattle 
seems to be just one darned 
thing after another. Now the em- 
ployes of the municipal street 
railway want time and one-half 
for their labor in excess of eight 
hours and the Seattle Argus re- 
marks that this is 

which those who were so anxious 
to purchase the Puget Sound 
Traction & Power Co. property 
did not figure on. And the news- 
paper also says: 

“In fact there appears to be 
many things which they did not 
figure on, and few that they did. 

“The city dads appear to be 
“worried about where the money 
is coming from to pay the labor 
bill. This is something that 
should worry every taxpayer, for 
when our council begins to ex- 
press concern over financial mat- 


ters it is pretty certain that the — 


finances are at a low ebb. : 
“There is one way that this 
money can be paid, and the 


~ sooner the remedy is applied the 


better. Raise the fares. 


“The people voted to purchase 


the car lines. It is true that they 
did not know what they were do- 
ing. They were misled by those 
who should have known better, 
and whom the Argus believes did 
know better. It is equally true 
that they did not vote for the 
plan which was adopted, but the 
wise politicians put it in such a 


manner that they have got what — 
- they have got, and will have to 


make the best of it. 
“Now let them pay the bill. 
There is no sense, no right and 
no justice in making the employes 
pay it in order that those who 
ride may save a few cents and 
_ those who put through the deal 
‘may save their faces.” 
chs Pook 


something 


“yards” 


‘many other sights. 


‘and Dorchester avenue, 


VISIT THE STOCKYARDS 
RMOUR AND COMPANY 


announce the reopening of 

their great plant to visitors. 
The Stockyards before the war, 
used to be one of the show places 
of the city. No trip to Chicago 
was considered complete without 
a visit to the “yards.” 

Then along came the war and 
by Government restrictions the 
Stockyards were closed to visi- 
tors. After two years the order 
has been lifted. Courteous guides 
are again on hand at Armour’s 
and other plants to show visi- 


.tors through and explain all the 


interesting things which they see. 

A real feature of the trip on 
the Stockyards branch, starting 
from Indiana avenue and For- 
tieth street, is the view of the 
from a point of vantage 
possible in no other way. From 
the “L” car you get a birdseye 


of the wonderful system of pens 
with cattle, hog and sheep houses, 


elevated runways, expert live- 
stock buyers on the job, and 


~The Armour general office em- 


_ployes are still talking about the 


great service given them by Ele- 
vated Railroads recently, when a 


special train of five cars was fur- 


nished to take them from the 
Armour station to 63rd _ street 
| where © 
they boarded a train for their an-_ 
nual outing and beach party at 
the sand dunes of Indiana. 

The quickest and most conve- 
nient way to reach the stock- 
yards is on the Elevated as cars 
run directly into the yards and 
stations are located at the main 
entrance to each of the large 
plants. Visit the stockyards and 
use the Elevated. 
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Ps nts LiPo 


Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. 


and Enjoyable Week End Outings 


Fox River vi 


and Nearby Points © 


Electric Connections to ROCKFORD, FREEPORT, . 


DEKALB and many other places. 


Chicaga’ s Greatest Outing 


The Aurora and Elgin 
Panhandle Trip 


110 Miles through beautiful suburbs and $S 216 
Round 


wonderful scenery along the picturesque 
Fox River. 


Stop at Aurora or Elgin as long as you like. Visit, near _ 
‘Fox River Park”—a _ large, completely ; 
equipped amusement park in a beautiful, natural forest 


Aurora, our 


on the river’s edge. In Elgin are Lord’s Park, one of 


the most wonderful spots in the state, and famous Wing > 
Park, with its free Golf Course. Take this greatest on 


all trips. 


Trains leave Wells Street Terminal (near — sae 


Jackson Blvd. and Quincy St. “L” Station, Se 


Union Loop), or change from “L” trains 
to Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. at 


Marshfield ‘SHON (West Side): > en oe 
| Se 2 ERG TET TI gener RT Ta oS ig aes 


Bantine“Pariwaronne ark: St. ‘Charles a ae ae 


Fishing—Yorkville | 


Glenwood Park may, be reserved for chartered car parties. Z Sy 


For Information Phone Wabash 5048 


_ Including Wa Tex 


wet 
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Ff 
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Maes ae fe ae: ‘ 
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~OOL SUMMER TRIPS. 
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YES, WE REMEMBER IT 


VERY WELL 
yk FEW years ago when 

for increased rates to en- 
able them to live, you may re- 
member that Louis D. Brandeis, 
now a member of the United 
States Supreme Court, stirred the 
country by stating that the rail- 
roads could save a million dellars 
a day by economical manage- 
ment. The rates were denied. 
Along came the war and. the 
same government took over the 
same railroads. It affected econo- 
mies by pooling interests which 
the private owners hitherto had 
been prohibited from doing. The 
government at once increased 
rates 50 per cent, while all the 
private owners had asked was 
less than 20 per cent. Did the 
government save a million a day? 
It <didn’t; It ran ‘more .than.a 
million dollars a day _ behind, 


even with increased rates. Ap- 
proximately $486,000,000 repre- 
sents the government loss 


through operation of the railroads 
since January 1, 1918. That de- 
ficit will have to be met from 
general taxes, so that the man 
who doesn’t use the railroads a 
great deal will have to pay his 
share the same as the man who 
uses them daily. Was the service 
improved under government op- 
eration?” Ask anyone who has 


had occasion to travel much in’ 


the last year. He will tell you 
what he thinks of government 
operation.” — The * North Shore 
Bulletin. 


RULES FOR MOTORISTS 


Judge John Stelk of the Speed- 
ers’ Court believes that many of 
the offenders who are brought 
before him, violate the laws 
through ignorance of traffic rules 
and regulations. At the present 
time he is conducting an educa- 


the steam railroads asked. 


land of the West. 


tional campaign which he hopes 
may decrease the number of law 
violations and make travel on the 
streets of Chicago safer. Judge 
Stelk would like to have the 
names of men and women who_ 
will serve on a citizens’ commit- 
tee which is being formed for 
the purpose of detecting, report- 
ing and prosecuting men and 
women who recklessly violate the 
traffic laws. 

In a “Motorists’ Primer,” which 
is being widely circulated by 
Judge Stelk, the following rules 
are laid down: The driver must: 

Not drive a car without the 
owner’s consent. 

Give warning and slow up 
when approaching man or beast. 
Give signal when intending to 
swerve either to right or left. 

Give signal when intending to 
slow up or stop. 

Exercise care to avoid injury 
to persons or property. 

Stop when person or property 
has been injured. 

Give correct name and address. 

Turn to right when meeting 
another vehicle. 

Turn to left when over-taking 
another vehicle except on street 
car tracks when turn must be 
made to right. 

Turn to right when given a 
signal by a vehicle which desires 
to pass from behind. 


VISIT WHITE CITY 


HE brightest, cleanest 
amusement park in the city 
is White City, the Wonder- 
“The Garden. 
Follies of ’19,” the big free fea- | 


ture of the park this season, con- 


tinues to attract big crowds. 
Visit White City and spend an 


‘enjoyable afternoon or evening. 


Take the South Side Elevated to 
the entrance on Sixty-third street. 
One fare on the Elevated from 
any part of the city. 


HER ok = 
~ FEDERAL | 
_ WASHER | 


She Can Have? ak 


_ for Her Home 


Both the vee i 


a delivered for } i, 


eg 
ae fora limited F ” 


time only. 


BALANCE IN ale 

| MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

E.i Commonwealth. Edison. a, 
LECTRIC. Se 


ap 72 West Adams Street 


448 North Parkside Avenue — er pas 
8221 Ad ge Boulevard ce oe <2 Peet e 
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: Hot Wa te r for Everybody 


COLD WATER 
¢ INTAKE 


ant S 


Price, $§ 2.50 with order 


Gas Watee Heater 
Installed and: connected to $90 


boiler, as shown on cut, for 


(for 10 


months ) 


2.00 monthly 
a4 /. 33 cash 


~ All Water Heaters sold by the Gas Company 
care tested and eprrarens before installation. 


ae Heater Section’ 2 The Beasles Css Light & Coke Co a 


Telephone Wabash 6000 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 
MONG the employes com- 
mended for courtesy and at- 
tention to passengers on 


the Elevated in the last month 


are: 
South Side Trainman Patrick 
Breen, badge 2580, is commended 
for courtesy and for finding seats 
for standing passengers. 
Northwestern 
Michaels, badge 598, is 


sengers, and courtesy and atten- 
tion to duty. . 


mended for. exceptionally pains- 
taking and courteous manner 
when giving patrons directions as 
to where they wish to go. 

South Side Trainman L. M. 
Hammond, badge 2090, 
mended for finding seats for pas- 


DeSantis, 


Conduetor if 
com- 
mended for finding seats for pas-. 


is com- | 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St 


sengers and for courteous treat- 
ment of women and children on 
his train. 

‘Metropolitan Trainman Joseph 
badge 4466, is com- 
men jed for the efficient manner 
in which he handled an intoxi- 
cated passenger who was offen- 
sive. 

. Metropolitan Trainman John 
Gallagher, badge 4791, is com- 
mended for stopping his train 
and recovering a lost pocket- 


book which a passenger picked 
ae and tried ‘to get away sth A 

South Side ‘conductor © ‘Thomas 
J. Canavan, badge 2229, is’ com- 


TEN. CENT FARES 


rate of fare, the trustees oper- 


The Boston Elevated Railways 
-on July 10 established a 10-cent 


‘ 
£ 


ating the property for the state — 


finding that the 8-cent fare was 
not sufficient to ‘meet the cost ol, 
= operation. ; 


go 


This Year’s 1-Day Laks Trips 
To Milwaukee iti. 35 $1.25 


Sundays and Holidays $1.50 "Fare $1.16 War Tax 9¢ 
Fare $1.39 War Tax llc 
Daily 


10:00 a. m. 


Music 
Dancing. 
Refreshments 


Always in Sight of Land—The Trip a. The Shore E. 


Te. Michigan City Retum Days $1. 00 


Sundays and relies $1.25 Fare 93c. War Tax 7c 
Fare $1.16. War Tax 9c. a a 


Daily 10:00 a. m. 
Home 7:00 p. m. 
In Time for Supper. 


Picnicking 
Dancing—Bathing : 


Three Hours Lake Ride—Three Hours Ashore b + 


“GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. DOCKS FOOT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
East of Rush Street Brides eet Ley 


Moonlight Excursions 577°, tse 50c No Dull Moments! 


LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M.—RETURNING 11: 15 P; M. 
Special Party Rates. Call City Ticket Office—152 Ww. Jackson Blvd. 


SAFETY : s | RELIABILITY 


or 


= TATED ig 


COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


pe IS no longer a question of 

what return shall be allowed to 

the owners of electric railways; it 

is a question as to what service, if 

any, shall be rendered to the 
public.’’— 


JOHN H. PARDEE, President American Electric 
Railways Association, testifying before the 
Federal Electric Railway Commission. 


Direct Through 
Service 
Between the Loop in Chicago and the 


heart of Milwaukee on the fast Limited 
All-Steel trains of the 


North Shore Line 


Take a train for Milwaukee at Adams 
and Wabash or Randolph and Wabash 
on the Elevated. No change of cars 
necessary. 


Dining cars leave Adams and Wane 
at 7:37 and 11:37 A.M. and 3:37 P.M. 


Excellent service and reasonable prices. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Chicago Ticket Office 66 West Adams Street | 
Telephone Central 8280 


This Year’s 1-Day Lake Trips | 
To Milwaukee #,, We $1.25 


Sundays and Holidays $1.50 Fare $1.16 War Tax 9c 
Fare $1.39 War Tax lic 
Daily 


10:00 a.m. 


Music - 


Dancing 


J 


Refreshments 


Ba 


Hoe 
\ Yi 


eae Fale Forshee oe f — 
Always in Sight of Land—The Trip Along The Shore 


To Michigan City 22... d5* $1.00 


Sundays and Holidays $1.25 . Fare 93c. War Tax 7c 
Fare $1.16. War Tax 9c. 
Daily 10:00 a. m. SZ Picnicking 


Dancing—Bathing 
Boating 


Home 7:00 p. m. 
In Time for Supper. 


Three Hours Lake Ride—!‘hree Hours Ashore 


~ GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. DOCKS FOOT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
. East of Rush Street Bridge 


Moonlight Excursions §?"°,,, 48° 50c © No Dull Moments! 


LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M.—RETURNING 11:15 P. M. 
~ Special Party Rates. Call City Ticket Office—152 W. Jackson Blvd 
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Ain’t It a Gran’ an’ Glorious Feelin’ 


HEN the elevated lines have been tied up for four 

\ \ / days, and you have walked half the distance between 

your home and your place of work and have paid two bits 

for the privilege of riding the other half on a hard, rough road in 

a slow lumbering truck, then on the fifth morning when you 

hear the rattic of a train on the “L”, Ain’t it a Gran’ an’ Glori- 
ous Feelin’? 

Standing in a crowded car holding a strap isn’t the most 
comfortable mode of travel in the world and the Elevated 
Railroads would like to be able to furnish seats for all patrons 
during the rush hour, as they do at other times of the day, but 
it isn’t possible. In spite of the limitations of the elevated 
during the rush hour, the strike demonstrated how good the 
service really is and how necessary it is in the life of the city. 
Even a strap looked mighty good on the morning of August 2. 
At times the cars may be a little crowded, but they are reliable. 
They carry the patron where he wishes to go and he gets there 
on time. They carry him at a much lower rate of fare than 
any other conveyance, as he learned by his experience during 
the four days the strike lasted. 

During the last strike in 1915, improvised jitneys aud 
moving trucks pressed into transportation service, carried 
passengers for ten cents a ride. There was nothing doing at 
that price in the last strike. It cost the passenger twenty-five 
cents to get aboard any sort of ramshackle conveyance and he 
wasn't carried to the street corner nearest his home, either. 
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Men and women by the thousand paid the price, too, and per- 
-haps did less grumbling than they usually do when they get 
aboard a crowded car on the elevated. No one in authority 
interfered with the profiteers, either. They charged all the 
traffic would bear and they weren’t required to pay licenses or 
extra taxes for doing it. It was, of course, a temporary matter, 
but it served to emphasize how essential are the transporta- 
tion companies and why they should be supported instead of 


wrecked. ae 


Patrons Accept Cheerfully Increased Fares 


ARES on the elevated lines were increased from 6 to 8 
FR een a ride on the morning of August 8 by authority of the 

Public Utilities Commission. What effect the increase will 
have upon.the revenues of the companies cannot accurately be 
forecast at this time, but it is cerain that all of the added revenue 
from this, as well as the previous increase in rates, will not equal 
the increase in wages and other expenses, since August 1, 1918. 
Patrons of the elevated lines have accepted the situation philo- 
sophically and have paid the increase cheerfully. At the present 
rates transportation is cheaper in Chicago than in many other 
cities and if the quality of service and length of ride are taken 
into account, the patrons of the elevated lines are about the most 
fortunate in the country. In practically all the large cities in 
Massachusetts, patrons of local transportation companies are 
paying 10 cents. Ten cent fares are in effect in Boston, Fall River, 
Lynn, Lawrence, Salem, Haverhill, Chelsea, Malden, Somerville, 
Newton and Cambridge and in Pittsburgh, Pa. Nine, eight and 
7-cent fares, with an extra charge for transfers are in effect in 
‘more than thirty cities. In several Ohio cities the “‘service at 
cost” plan is in effect, among them being Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Youngstown. The “‘service at cost” plan is now being con- 
sidered for Philadelphia, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Denver, 
St. Paul, Louisville, Oakland and Muskogee. It is the rational 
way. of dealing with the problem. Cheap transporfation is essen- 
tial to every large city but that does not mean that any arbitrary 
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a 
amount can be named as a reasonable rate of fare while condi- 
tions are changing every month. The advantage of the “service 
at cost” plan is that the people are assured service at the lowest 
‘possible price and the owners of the property are assured a fair 
return on their investment, based on a fair valuation. It is a plan 
whereby everyone interested is given a square deal. 


*k Ok Ok Lk 


Share Up; Don’t Be a Seat Hog 


OME of the older cars on the elevated lines were built 
with the seats running longitudinally. The companies 
would like to remodel those cars if they had the money, 

but they haven’t. They cannot borrow the money, either, for 
capital will not seek an investment which does not promise 


ws | as 
: ——— : 
‘Fevicn ice \ Se — | 
a fair return, so the old-style cars have to be continued in use. 
The cars have some advantages, however. They are a per- 


petual joy to that class of patron commonly known as the 
seathog. In them the seathog can sprawl his corpulent form 
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over two or three ordinary seat spaces and enjoy himself. 
The standing passenger may not enjoy the sight quite as much. 
Indeed, if the standing passenger happens to be a man, he 
probably shows what he thinks about it by forcing the seathog 
to share up. Ladies as a rule are more timid about disputing 
possession with the seathog. They try to disconcert him by 
a look of disgust, but he is quite impervious to that treatment. 
Were he the type of man to be moved by a look of withering 
scorn, he wouldn’t in the first place occupy more than a 
reasonable amount of space. He must be taken for what he 
actually is; that is, a mass of corpulent selfishness devoid of 
the finer sensibilities usually found in mankind. The standing 
passenger shouldn’t feel at all squeamish about making the 
seathog disgorge. He hasn’t any feelings, so they can’t be 
hurt by telling him to make room. A patron of the elevated 
writes THE ExLevatep News to please go after the seathogs 
and try to have them conduct themselves as ordinary passen- 
gers do. It seems almost a hopeless task, but it is possible 
that one of them may read this and see himself as others see 
him. If he does it will help some. Anyway, it is worth trying. 
Cie ie ae 


‘““Step Lively Please’’ 


HEN the trainman on an elevated train calls “Step 
W Lively Please” he does so ‘with a view to getting 

his passengers to their destination just a little quicker 
than they otherwise might. He does it with a view to im- 
proving the service, as far as it is in his individual power to 
help. 

All passengers do not take the correct view of the situa- 
‘tion when they hear the “Step Lively Please” of the trainman. 
An irritable patron once in a while resents it; seems to think 
it a personal affront. He does not stop to think that it is to his 
own interest to expedite the loading and unloading of trains, 
for every second’s delay at a station adds just that much to 
the time required to make the trip. . 

Comparison of the time taken in loading and unloading 
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trains in Chicago and in New York, shows that in Chicago 
patrons move more deliberately and consequently make sta- 
tion stops longer. Chicagoans generally are supposed to have 
more “pep” than residents of any other city in the country, 
but it doesn’t show itself in boarding and alighting from street 
and elevated cars. 


Good service on the elevated lines depends on keeping 
trains moving. With due regard to safety of passengers, the 
faster trains move, the better the service. Ten seconds unnec- 
essary delay at a station means a minute at six stations and in 
the long rides which are characteristic on the Chicago Elevated 
Lines, it may easily mean two or three minutes lost on the 
average trip. That may seem a trifle to the individual, but in 
the aggregate it means hours and days of time wasted. The 
wasted time benefits no one. 


The purpose of trainmen calling out the name of the 
iext station, is to give passengers an opportunity to be ready 
to leave the instant the gates are opened. In the rush hours 
when trains are crowded, it is not always possible for a passen- 
ger to get to the car platform by the time the train stops. 
But if the car is crowded that is all the more reason why the 
passenger should move toward the door as the train is ap- 
proaching the station where he intends to leave. He knows 
it will take him a few seconds to work his way from the 
center of the car to the door and he should make allowance 
for that. In holding a train unnecessarily the passenger is 
not merely delaying himself, but he is delaying every other 
passenger on the train. | 


The best service is ossitie only throuen the co-operation 
of the passengers. Trainmen may be as efficient as it is 
possible for them to be but they cannot get the best results 
unless they have the support of the public. Help them to cut 
down station delays and save your own time. In other words 
SLE PAS VB aye RE AS he 
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Have Your Fare Ready Please | 

ATRONS of the elevated could save time for themselves 
Pina avoid a good deal of congestion at busy Stations in 

the rush hours, if they would have the exact fare ready 
before reaching the ticket window. It is necessary for passen- 
gers to form in line when approaching a ticket window. If 
one patron digs first into one pocket, then into another, fishes 
out a bill of large denomination and holds his place until he 
gets his change, it blocks the entire line and causes scores to 
miss a train. It irritates others in the waiting line and makes 
matters disagreeable for everyone. It takes a little longer 
time to make change on account of the use of pennies. That 
is something which cannot be helped. You are-helping your- 
self as well as others when you have the exact fare ready and 
can pass through without a moment’s delay. Please have your 
fare ready and help improve the service. 

= a oo 


For The Public Safety 

CCASIONALLY an autoist who has reason to drive 
across the tracks of the Elevated on the far West Side 
| where trains run on the surface, wishes to know why 
the crossing gates are left lowered and are raised only to let a 
vehicle or a pedestrian cross. On a few occasions an irritated 
driver has called at the Elevated offices to protest the reversal 
of the usual practice of leaving crossing gates up and lowering 

them only on the approach of trains. 

To the credit of such irritated autoists, be it said, they 
invariably have left satished when the reasons have been 
explained and have asked that the practice be continued. 

Now the practice of leaving the crossing gates lowered 
instead of raised at certain crossings where pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic is light; was not adopted in any arbitrary 
manner, or without consideration. Actual observations were 
made at those crossings which showed that an average of six 
trains crossed for one vehicle or pedestrian. Why, therefore, 
should gates be raised and lowered six times unnecessarily. 
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It gave the gateman unnecessary work and caused a certain 
amount of wear and tear on the operating machinery of the> 
gates. From the standpoint of economy and efficiency the 
change was justifiable. 

But there is another and more important reason, which 
really was the determining factor. It is much safer for the 
public, and officials of western suburbs understand that and 
heartily favor the practice. Gateman are human. Those 
employed on the Elevated lines are as good as can be found 
in a similar capacity anywhere. But occasionally one of them 
has been known to nap. The very fact that the traffic is light 
at those crossings increases the possibility of their doing so. 
With the gates down at all times except when a vehicle or a 
pedestrian may wish to cross, the public is protected should 
the gateman indulge in a minute’s nap. The worst that can 
happen in such an event is a delay of the few seconds while 
the gateman is being aroused to a sense of duty. Not often 
does a gateman fall asleep, but the possibility always is there 
and the Elevated Railroads take no chances where that can 
be avoided. 

Should a gateman dose off for forty winks with his gates 
up, a serious accident might occur. A vehicle might run on 
the tracks in front of an approaching train, Motormen are 
supposed to be on the alert at all times and generally they are. 
Still when accidents do occur, almost invariably they are the 
result of man failure somewhere. The aim of the Elevated - 
Railroads is to guard against the possibility of man failure in 
every possible way. That is one reason why there are so 
few accidents, even of minor character. 

Should you happen to be delayed a few seconds at one of 
those crossings sometime, don’t cuss the gateman or the man- 
agement. Just think that the practice was adopted solely for 
the protection of you and of others. It doesn’t happen once. 
a month that you are delayed a few seconds in the manner 
described and when you are delayed just remember that a 


hospital is a poor place in which to make up lost time 
eA EY @P TRS: 
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DINING CARS ON THE 
LOOP 


T is a rather unusual sight to 
| see finely equipped dining cars 
running around the elevated 
loop in the heart of the city. 


That is what may be seen every 
day, since the North Shore Line 
on August 6 began its direct 


through service between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

The new service has proved 
“very popular with travelers to 
Milwaukee and other cities along 
the North Shore Line. No trans- 
fer is necessary, the passenger 
from Chicago being assured of a 
train every hour that will carry 
him into the heart of Milwaukee. 

Three dining cars are operated 
daily, the first leaving Adams 
and Wabash at 7:37 in the morn- 
ing, the second at 11:37 and the 


os 


last one at 5:37 in the afternoon. 
No extra fare is charged for the 
passenger riding in the dining car 
if he orders a meal. The dining 
car service on the North Shore 
Line already has made a reputa- 
tion that is known to travelers all 
over the country who have given 
it a trial. It is equal to the best 
service given on any steam rail- 


road and many patrons have de- 
clared it the best they have seen 
on any line. The prices are rea- 
sonable, the food served is the 
best that can be procured and it 
is prepared by experienced chefs. 
Everything is neat and clean and 
inviting to the hungry traveler. 
With the inauguration of direct 
through service on the electric 
line, the traveler is saved the an- 
noyance of transferring at Cen- 
tral street, Evanston, as was the 
practice in the past. He also 
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can save himself the time and ex- 
pense of getting from the loop to 
the stations of the steam roads. 
When downtown he can board a 
North Shore train at Adams and 
Wabash, or at Randolph and Wa- 
bash and be landed at Second 
and Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 
which is right in the heart of 
the hotel, theater and shopping 
center. If he is on the north 
side he can board a train at Wil- 
son avenue. 

On the southbound trip. the 
North Shore trains stop for the 
discharge of passengers at Wil- 
son avenue, Randolph and Wells, 
State and Van Buren, Adams and 
Wabash and Randolph and Wa- 
bash. This service brings shop- 
pers from the suburbs along the 
north shore into the heart of the 
shopping district. 

The North Shore trains main- 
tain an hourly service to the loop 
from 5:37 asim. until 10:37 p.m. 
The trains are made up of all- 
steel cars which are clean, cool 
and comfortable. There is no 
smoke or cinders to annoy the 
passenger. Travel on the electric 


line will be found preferable in 


every way. 


MOBILIZE FOR PEACE 
Tou armistice has been signed, 


but the Red Cross is waging 

a war that knows no armi- 
stice—a war against disease, un- 
healthy living conditions, starva- 
tion—all the lingering poisons of 
the past. 

The Red Cross asks: you to 
hold fast to the ranks; to carry 
on in the work of restoration; 
to keep.the faith with the widows 
and orphans of. the heroic mil- 
lions who died on Europe’s Cal- 
vary that you might live. Are 


you going to sign an armistice 
before this war is over? 

The Red Cross has never been 

content with temporary make- 
shift methods of relief—the work 
must be well done or not at all, 
and this work of war relief has 
only just begun. World-wide 
distress has followed in the wake 
of this war. The Red Cross 
needs workers as never before. 
It needs your heart, your brain, 
your hands—could you devote 
them to a better cause? 
The Third Red Cross Roll Call 
Will be held November first to 
eleventh. . 

The Goal Is Twenty Million 

Members, ; 
There is need for the immediate 
services of one million volunteer 
workers to enroll them. 

Are You Ready to Answer 

- the Call? 
Then sign up for volunteer work 
at your nearest Red Cross local 
chapter and 


MOBILIZE FOR PEACE — 
WHAT HOME SERVICE HAS 
DONE . 


A report from 58 per cent of 
the home service sections of the 
American Red Cross shows that 
386,673 families of soldiers and 
sailors are being assisted by_ this 


organization. The service is in 
touch with more than 500,000 
families. Grants and loans a8 


money amounting to $566,063.7 
were made during a recent Sine d 
and money relief to dependents 
of soldiers and sailors during the 
past fourteen months has totaled 
$6,836,760. This. fund is taken 
from Red Cross chapter treas- - 
uries, which are maintained by 
membership dues and war funds. — 

During the war the home serv- 
ice Cases at one time ran as high 
as 700,000. Thirty thousand 
workers, 28,000 of whom were. 
volunteers, were engaged in a 
work, - 
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ONE-THIRD OF ALL CITI- 
ZENS HAVE INTEREST 
IN UTILITIES 


“Thirty-three and one-third 
per cent of all citizens of Illinois, 
directly or indirectly, have a 
financial interest in the public 
utilities of the state.” 

This statement was made at a 
meeting of utility managers and 
operators in Springfield held 
lately at which plans were laid 
for a closer co-ordination of ef- 
fort in placing the after-the-war 
case of the electric,- gas, tele- 
phone and street railway compa- 
nies before the public. The con- 
ference was held under the au- 
spices of the Illinois Committee 
on Public Utility Information 
which has been created by the 
various asscciations of the com- 
bined utility industry of the state. 

Speakers at the meeting de- 
clared that the ramifications of 
the industry are such that fully 
one-third of all citizens now have 
a financial interest, either as 
wage earners, security holders or 
through collateral industries de- 
pendent upon the utilities. Of the 
total of all citizens of the state, 
193,700 are directly in the employ 
of the electric, gas, telephone, 
water, street and interurban rail- 
ways or railroads and 153,600 others 
are employed in industries de- 
pendent upon the public utilities. 
These 347,300 wage earners, with 
their families, represent 1,736,500 
persons dependents for their liv- 
ing upon the industry, or 17 per 
cent of the entire population. In 
addition there are 230,000 security 
holders, who with their families 
total 1,150,000 persons, who are 
indirectly affected. 

It was particularly insisted that 
a better understanding be created 
because of the need of investment 
of $450,000,000 of additional capi- 
tal in the state within the coim- 
ing five years in order to meet 
the growing needs, 


NATION’S WATER POWER 
WASTED 


Secretary of Interior Lane re- 
cently estimated that 35,000,000 
horse-power may be obtained 
from the nation’s wasted water 
power, which means that a total 
of 139,000,060 tons of fuel would 
be saved annually if the coun- 
try’s hydraulic resources 
developed. He said that im ad- 
dition to this °saving 380,000 men 
now required for mining, trans- 
portation and firing this coal 
would be released for other work 
and nearly 200,000 railroad cars 
and 5,000 locomotives would be 
set. free. 


DECLINED WITHOUT 
THANKS 


T_was the evening before the 
| inauguration of the great 

drouth. They evidently had 
been attending the wake of the 
late John Barleycorn. Perhaps 
they had partaken of a few high- 
balls, but anyway, they were in 
high spirits when they entered an 
elevated car. There were only 
two empty séats in the car and 
there were three in the party. 


» “Sit on my. knee,” said one to 


his companion who held a strap. 
He seated himself on the other’s 
knee and they joked and laughed 
in a good-natured way. 

At the next station a lady en- 
tered the car and not finding a 


seat she caught a strap near 
where the jovial three were 
seated. For a minute or two she 


stood unnoticed, then the man 
who was seated in his compan- 
ion’s lap arose and with a Ches- 
terfieldian bow he said: “Have 
my seat, madam.” 

There was a laugh among those 
who noticed the incident and the 
most amusing feature was that 
the gentleman who offered his 
seat appeared more confused than 
the lady to whom it was offered. 


were 


? 
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It was quite apparent that for 
the moment he had forgotten 
where he was seated. However, 
the lady got a seat, although not 
the one originally offered her. 


SMALL INVESTORS OWN 
BIG CORPORATIONS 


The Investors Guide Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune re- 
cently said: 

“The prevalent opinion held by 
office holders and politicians gen+ 
erally concerning corporations is 
far out of accord with the facts. 
The political orator, whether in 
legislative halls or in a town 
meeting, refers to corporations as 
‘greedy creatures of Wall Street.’ 
According to his view almost 


anything that hurts great corpo-_ 


rations will benefit the people in 
general through limiting or de- 
creasing the wealth of multi-mil- 
lionaires. The war revenue law 
was framed on this theory. It 
lays crushing and in some cases 
confiscatory taxes on corpora- 
tions. 

“The idea that these taxes fall 
principally on people of great 
wealth is incorrect. The greatest 
corporations are owned by peo- 
ple of small means. These stocks, 
instead of gradually becoming 
concentrated in the Wall Street 
safes, are rapidly being acquired 
by small investors all over the 
country.” 


OBSERVED ON THE “L” 


WO fat men were seated on 


a lengthwise seat at the end 
of--an elevated car. . Their 
knees were spread out in the 
manner common to their kind. 
They were deeply absorbed in 
their evening newspaper, as such 
men usually are, or pretend to be. 
Another man entered the car. 
He was thin and wiry. - He sized 
up the situation and squeezed 
himself into the space between 
the two. Both looked up from 


their papers and glared fiercely 
at the intruder. He paid no at- 
tention to the looks. At the next 
station an elderly lady entered 
the car. She must have weighed. 
in the neighborhood of 175 pounds. 

She looked tired, too, and it was 

a warm afternoon. 

The thin man who had squeezed 
himself in between the fat men 
was suddenly struck with an idea. 
He smiled as he jumped to his 
feet and offered the stout lady 
his seat. She thanked him and 
let her 175 pound avoirdupois 
drop heavily into the rather lim- 
ited space the thin man had oc- 
cupied. The look on the faces 
of the fat men was a study. It 
seemed to tickle the thin man 
for he laughed behind his news- 
paper where he stood with his 
back against the motorman’s cab 
in the end of the car. Every 
time the train rounded a curve 
the stout lady gained an inch or 
two of seat. Every gain was 
marked by ‘a frown from one or 
the other of the fat men and by 
a hearty chuckle from the thin 
man who was covertly watching 
developments over the top of his 
newspaper. As the thin man left 
the car at Argyle station he still 
was laughing and the stout lady 
was bravely holding her own. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


“Do you believe that fighting 
is at an end?” asked Mr. Dolan. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rafferty. 
“We're going to live peaceably 
hereafter.” 

“Well, I don’t want to spoil 
any pleasant sociability. But 
there was two or three little 


meetings I’d like to have had sbe- 


fore they changed the rules.” 


_Some men have so little initia- 
tive they will not go for a vacant 


chair in a barber’ shop unless 
somebody tells them they are 
“Next!” 
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TAXPAYER FOOTS THE 
BILL 


EATTLE’S municipal street 
S railway system is losing ap- 

- proximately $50,000 a month, 
according to Oliver D. Erickson, 
a Seattle councilman. 

“Tt’s an outrage and a swindle 
to saddle on the people an obli- 
gation of $15,000,000 when we 
cannot collect enough in fares to 
pay the operation and mainten- 
ance costs and absorb the inter- 
est charges,” said Mr. Erickson. 


After operation and maintenance, 


costs are paid, the Seattle munic- 
ipal car lines show a monthly 
balance of $19,000 and _ the 
monthly interest charge on the 
investment is $68,000. The defi- 
cit of $49,000 has to be paid by 
the taxpayer, whether he rides 
on the street cars or not. 


Testifying before the Federal 
Electric Railway Commission in 
Washington, Mortimer E. Cooley, 
Dean of the University of Michi- 
gan, said he was in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership because he 
thought it the best and quickest 
way to convince the public that 
it is not desirable. “It would be 
a case of giving candy to a per- 
son who wants it until it gives 
that person the stomach-ache,” 
he eaidy 

American Red Cross workers, 
during the war, knitted 14,089,000 
garments for the army and navy. 
In addition they turned out 253,- 
196,000 surgical dressings, 22,255,- 
000 hospital garments and 1,464,- 
000 refugee garments. It all was 
done under the direction of 3,870 
chapters of the Red Cross, with 
8,000,000 workers. 


Judge (to witness) — “Why 
didn’t you go to the help of the 
defendant in the fight?” 

Witness—“I didn’t know which 
one was going to be the defend- 
ant,” 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 
F the employes are some of 


the employes commended ior 
special acts of courtesy or 
honesty during the last month: 

Station Agent H. Wood- 
ward, Oakenwald and 42nd place, 
is commended for returning a $5 
gold piece given him for a nickel 
by mistake. 

Metropolitan. Conductor Ed- 
ward Maher, badge 4768, is com- 
mended for attention shown pas- 
sengers in lowering window 
shades and otherwise looking out 
for their comfort. 

Station Agent Miss A. Holm- 
beck, South Side, is thanked and 
commended for restoring a lost 
package of papers. 

South Side Trainman Joseph J. 
Nonkovich, badge 2815, is com- 
mended for courtesy and willing- 
ness to give a passenger the in- 
formation desired. 

Metropolitan Trainman B. Ho- 
racek, badge 4032, is commended 
for the tact and good judgment 
he displayed in handling an un- 
ruly passenger. 


WHY NOT? . 
Jimmie giggled when the teach- 
er read the story of the man 
who swam across the Tiber three 
times before breakfast. 


“You. "de= not. doubt. that .a 
trained swimmer could do that, 
do your” 

“No, “sir, answered - Jimmie, 


“but I wonder why he did not 
make it four times and get back 
to the side where his clothes 
were.” 


One day an Irishman was walk- 
ing along the sreet and an automo- 
bile ran over him. While he was 
looking after the vanishing’ ma- 
chine a motorcycle came along 
and just missed him. 

’ “Begorra,”’ muttered the Irish- 
man, “who’d thought the _ fool 
thing had a colt?” 


SO.PARK 


AVE. 
AT 
O3P 5ST 


DANCING and ROLLER SKATING THE YEAR ROUND | 
CHICAGO’S FAVORITE AMUSEMENT PARK 


REAL RIDES 


HAT 
HRILL 


SEE 
CHICAGO’S GREATEST 

UMMER 

H OW 


THE 


GARDEN FOLLIES 


OF 1919 
REVUE THE 4TH 


BEGINS WED. 
AUG. 6th 


LADIES and CHILDREN © 
FREE 
EVERY AFTERNOON 


except 
SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS 


COMING for 3 days ONLY 
Sat. Aug. 30 Sun. Aug. 31 
Labor Day, Mon., Sept. 


os BARNES WILD 4 IMAL 
CIRCUS 


TWICE DAILY 
Afternoon and Evening 
IN THE 


STADIUM 


SERVICE ELEVATED | ‘ COMFORT 


COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


T is estimated that the urban 

population served by street 
and interurban railways in the 
United States is upwards of 
43,000,000, and they carry more 
than 20,000,000,000 passengers 
annually. Can the public af- 
ford to see them driven into 
bankruptcy! 


TIO) ft 6 WORTH SHORE VfAND MILWAUKEE FA. 


For Real Service Between 
Chicago and Milwaukee 
and Intermediate Points 


No Road Equals the 


North Shore Line | 


All-Steel Limited Trains From 
‘the Loop to the Heart of Mil- 
waukee Every Hour Daily and 
Every Thirty Minutes Saturday 
Afternoons, Sundays and Holi- 
days. 


Regular Dining Car Service 
Three Times Daily. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 


Chicago Ticket Office 66 West Adams 
Telephone Central 8280 
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Advantages of Living Near the ‘‘L”’ 


RE you engaged in that pleasant occupation known as 
A flat-hunting? Quite a job at any time and just a little 
worse than usual this year. Everyone wishes to get 
mut where the air is pure, where there are pleasant lawns and 
ypen spaces, away from smokestacks, brick walls and dirty 
avements. 
Nearly everyone, at least eyeryone who has foresight, 
vishes to locate near an “L” line. All can’t. afford automo- 
viles, although there were 5,352,350 of them in the United 
states Dec. 31, 1918, or one pleasure car for every nineteen of 
he population. But with the ‘L” lines as convenient as they 
re, there are thousands of families enjoying fresh air and 
unshine miles away from the congested sections of the city. 
Have you ever stopped to consider what that means in 
he life of the city? How closely the health and happiness 
f citizens are bound up with the local transportation lines? 
f you have ever given it a thought you must know that the 
ocal transportation lines are an absolute necessity. That 
veing a fact, shouldn’t the companies be supported and en- 
‘couraged by the public? If they are driven to the wall 
hrough furnishing transportation at less than cost, who will 
uffer most? It will be the public which depends on the 
‘ompanies for its daily means of local transportation. 


Reasonable Fares and Good Service 


reasonable fares, long rides and frequent and regular 
service, or low fares, short rides and poor service? Low 
‘ares and short hauls would be more profitable for the com- 


[- ROM a public viewpoint which is the more profitable, 
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panies, but would they be for the public? You may have 
heard about the low fares charged in some European citie; 
where the lines are owned and operated by the municipality 
The facts are, however, that in those cities the fare for a 
like distance is much higher than in Chicago and in othe1 
American cities. Low average fares are possible only because 
the lines operate in congested districts. By way ot com- 
parison, let us take cities in Great Britain with a population 
of 965,000 and contrast the statistics with New England Cities 
with a population of 1,085,000. Here are the figures: 


Item— Great Britain New England 
Population ................ ig aan 965,000 1,085,000 
Miles of-track...j,. 5.0)... 156 695 
Population per mile of track.... 6,187 1,560 
Revenue per mile of track........ $16,767 $13,314 


The figures quoted above give a fair idea of the situation. 
In Great Britain the rule is dense population, short rides, low 
fares within restricted areas, and high earnings per mile of 
track. In Chicago the situation is reversed except in the 
matter of fares. Here we have sparse population, long rides 
and low earnings per mile of track. The figures show also 
the better service furnished in this country. More than four 
miles of track for each mile in Great Britain means frequent 
service. The long ride means that the people in American 
cities live in the suburbs, or in outlying residence districts. 
Isn’t transportation service which makes that possible ROR 
fostering? 


‘‘Step Lively Please’’ 


PATRON of the Elevated, who read the editorial in 
A last month’s ELEvatep News to the effect that slow 
loading and unloading causes undue delay at stations, 
suggests that conditions might be improved by widening the 
doors of the cars. The newer types of cars have wide doors 
and it takes less time to load and unload them. 
The force of the suggestion, of course, is apparent. The 
operating officials know very well that the wider door has 
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advantages. When cars are damaged to an extent that 
warrants their being rebuilt, the wide door is provided in the 
rebuilt car. At the present rates of wages and prices of 


-material, however, it costs $2,000 to remodel a car to substi- 


tute a wide door for a narrow one. There are other improve- 
ments of similar character that could be made, and that the 
management would like to make if the money could be found 
to make them. But. where is the money to come from? 
Investors who have held securities of the Elevated for years 
without receiving a fair return on their investment, are not 
going to throw good money after bad. New investors are 
looking for investments that will pay returns. The result is 


that the Elevated Railroads cannot make the improvements 


they would like to make. The increase in fares is not suffi- 
cient to meet the higher wages. and increased cost of mate- 
rials, to say nothing of providing for improvements, adequate 
maintenance or return on the investment. 

The whole question is one which ought to receive the 
serious consideration of the public. If the public expects 
improved service, it must pay what the service costs. 


Buy Tickets at ‘‘L’’ Stations 


ATRONS of the Elevated will find it a great convenience 
P to purchase tickets and so avoid the annoyance of wait- 
ing for change at the ticket window, or carrying a lot 
of pennies. 
Agents at any of the stations will sell tickets in quanti- , 
ties desired by the purchaser, but for the good of the service 
patrons should not buy them at busy stations during the rush 
hours. In the morning rush hour the direction of travel is 
downtown and the outlying stations are busy. In the evening 
the reverse is true. Buy your tickets, therefore, at the down- 
town station where you get off in the morning, or at your 
home station in the evening. : 
By observing that recommendation and exercising judg- 
ment, patrons will save themselves and others a lot of trouble 
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and delay. It takes an agent a little longer to sell tickets 
than it does to collect a single fare. The patron who asks for 
tickets in the rush hour, blocks the ‘line and delays others. 
Help improve the service by avoiding all unnecessary delays. 


Have Pity on the Ticket Agent 


ICKET agents on the Elevated, contrary to the popular 
of idea, are neither mind-readers nor lightning calculators. 
They are usually quick, intelligent and good-natured, . 
but they are human. Give them a chance. With the odd 
pennies in the present rate of fare there are dozens of com- 
binations which the patron may figure out in his mind so as 
to avoid taking pennies in change. The girl in the booth, 
however, cannot read the patron’s mind or divine the particu- 
lar combination he has figured out to confuse her. 
One patron rushes up to the ticket window and lays down 
a half dollar and a penny. He imagines that the ticket agent 
should at once register two fares and give him back 35 cents 
in change. But, as has been said, she isn’t a mind-reader, 
although that particular combination is comparatively easy. 
A favorite combination when the fare was 6 cents was to lay 
down 23 cents to pay for three fares. The patron always got 
his nickel in change, but not the blessings of the ticket agent. 
If patrons must figure out fare combinations—-and it 
seems they must, at least they do, why not give the poor girl 
achance? Tell her what the combination is, at least give her 
a hint by telling her how many fares you wish to pay. Re- 
member she has to put up with that sort of thing hundreds 
of times in a day., Some of the girls have gray hairs now and 
others are accumulating them fast. You wouldn’t be sweet 
tempered yourself if you were in her place, making change, 
ringing up fares, answering questions and trying to read 
minds. Protect the womanhood of our beloved country and 
buy tickets or have the exact fare ready. 
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VISIT FORT SHERIDAN 


F you women folks who have 
a little spare time on your 
hands wish to do something 
which will make you feel happy 
afterwards, take a trip up to Fort 
Sheridan and visit the wounded 
soldiers. They need you. 
Wheel-chair parties are the reg- 


high bluff above Lake. Michigan. 

Each girl has a wounded soldier 
assigned to her. Some are rather 
helpless and require a good deal 
of attention. Others are able to 
do a little for themselves, but all 
of them enjoy the wheel-chair 
parties. The girls enjoy it, too, in 
addition to having the satisfac- 


Wounded Soldiers Taking the Air on Veranda 


ular thing Saturday afternoons. 
What are they? Oh, just a lot 
of girls, who wish to be helpful, 
make up little parties and go to 
Fort Sheridan, Saturday after- 
noon, and take wounded soldiers 
out for an airing. They carry 
lunch boxes with them, which 
they share with the invalids, as 
they sit under the trees on the 


tion of knowing that they have 
done a worth while thing. 

Even. “if you can’t-join. the 
wheel-chair parties, go out and 
visit the soldiers, anyway. No 
trouble about getting there. 
Trains of the North Shore Line 
now run around the loop, so you 
can get a train at Wabash and 
Adams or Wabash and Randolph. 
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If you live on the North Side it 
isn’t necessary for you to come 
downtown. ‘lake a North Shore 
train at Wilson avenue. The 
trains run every hour during the 
week and every half hour Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays. All 
North Shore trains stop at Fort 
Sheridan. Make up your mind 
now to take the trip. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 
CAUSES EDITOR TO 
QUIT JOB 


E looked even younger than 
H the ten years he owned up 
to, as he walked briskly into 
the editorial office of Tur ELz- 
VATED News. He picked up some 
exchanges and gave them the 
“once over.” 
“Could I get an article in The 
Elevated News?” he asked. 
“What is it about?” 
“Oh, the fast time made on the 
South Side Elevated.” 
“Pleased with the fast time, are 
your” 
“T came down from Forty-third 


street to Wabash and Adams in 


ten minutes.” 

“Well, that was pretty fast. Are 
you quite sure it was ten min- 
utes?” 

“Well, it might have been 
eleven minutes, but it was fast. I 
want to write something about it. 
I'll prepare an article tonight.” 

“That will be fine. How would 
you like to be an editor?” 

“I haven’t the time... ’mt too 
busy. I did edit a paper once, 
but I quit it. Got a communica- 
tion in the Russian language and 
I printed a notice in the next is- 
sue that I wouldn’t publish any- 
thing but English.” 

“That was perfectly proper.” 

“Would you print letters ‘ writ- 
ten in the Russian language in THE 
ELEVATED NEws?” 

“No. The English language is 


good enough.” 
“That's. whatioil said and I 


stopped editing the paper. * I 
wouldn’t print Kussian letters.” 

“How old are your’ 

“I’m past ten and going to 
school.” 

“What’s your name?” 

‘Harold Armstrong.” z 

“Well, Harold, stick to the 
English and your’ editorial work 
and you may be a Joseph Medill 
some day. Who knows?” 

The visitor left, but up to date 
the “article” has not been re- 
ceived. 


HELP SALVATION ARMY 


“Back home to serve,” the Sal- 
vation Army is preparing to go 
before the people of Illinois and 
ask for $2,250,000 with which to 
carry on its works of peace. 

The Salvation Army is the 
friend of the men and women who 
have no friends. It gives homes 
to the homeless, clothes the des- 
titute.and gives a new lease on 
life to the disheartened. For 
many years it has been doing as 
great a work among the bypaths 
of the large cities as it did among 
our forces in France, but it took 
the great war and the great work 
which the Army did in that war 
to bring the work of the Salva- 
tion Army before the public. 

Now that the people have been 
awakened to a sense of the ac- 
complishments of the Salvation 
Army, that Army is seeking to 
put its relief work upon a busi- 
ness basis. In former years much 
of the time which might have 
been spent in carrying relief to 
the needy was necessarily used in 
the street solicitation of funds. 
With a regular Home Service 
Fund available, large enough to 
provide for ail the needs for a 
year, all this time can be utilized 
in carrying light into dark places. 

Chicago has been asked to con- 
tribute $1,500,000 and the down- 
state counties $750,000, Virtually 
all counties in the state have been 
organized for the drive, which 
ovens September 22 and closes 
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September 29. F. S. Peabody, 
head of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany, has been selected as chair- 
man of the state committee and 
will also direct the drive in Chi- 
cago. 

Audits of the books of the Sal- 
vation Army show that only 
about 6 per cent of the money is 
paid out in the form of salaries. 
The highest paid officer of the 
Army is paid less money than a 
bookkeeper. The Army conducts 
a men’s industrial home, men’s 


hotels, a women’s rescue home 


- dangered 


and maternity hospital, women’s 
boarding homes, hotels for sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, pro- 
vides civilian clothing for men 
discharged from the army, navy 
and marine corps, and is planning ~ 
to establish a boys’ industrial 
home at Glen Ellyn. 

For these purposes, the Salva- 
tion Army is appealing to readers 
of THE ELevatep News to help 
them in their work that these men 
and women whose lives are en- 
in the battles of life 
may be given aid. 


Scene on Milwaukee River from Port Washington Road, About Five 
Miles North of Milwaukee 


ENJOY A SUNDAY OUTING 


HE ideal time for a trip in 
the country is in the early 
Autumn, when the trees are 
changing color. There are only 
a few weeks left for such outings 
this season, so you should make 


up your mind to go next Sunday. 

Between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, on the North Shore Line, 
there are many beautiful spots to 
spend a Sunday. North of Mil- 
waukee, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, will be found some of 


¢ 
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the finest scenery in this part of 
the country. One of the beauty 
spots is Donges Bay, about. fif- 
teen miles north of Milwaukee. It 
can be reached by auto bus from 
the end of the North Shore Line. 
From the end of the line the trip 
is made on Third street to Port 
Washington road. All the way 
out to the grove the scenery is 
picturesque and the resort itself 
is a delight. Sunday chicken din- 


need to bother with time-tables. 
Just decide to make the trip and 
you can get a North Shore Lim- 
ited at Adams and Wabash or 
Randolph and Wabash on the 
loop. If you live on the North 
Side you can get a train at Wil- 
son avenue, or ride on the North- 
western Elevated to Central 
street, Evanston, and take the 
Limited there. You will enoy 
every minute of the ride on the 


Winding Path Through Pine Grove at Donges Bay, 
North of Milwaukee 


ners are served from 12 o’clock 
until 3 o’clock and patrons of the 
restaurant are given the use of 
the grove free of charge. 

That trip is one of the most 
delightful. outings that can be 
planned for one day. Trains on 
the North Shore Line run every 
half hour on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, so that there is no 


electric. No smoke or cinders to 
soil your clothes. 


“Do you know, Pat,” said the 
Englishman, proudly, “that the 
sun never sets on the British em- 
pire?” 

“To be shure,” answered Pat. 
“Everybody is afraid to trust an 
Englishman in the dark.” 
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OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


OURTESY and honesty are 
( characteristic on the Ele- 

vated lines. Every day some 
incident occurs to make a patron 
feel that he is regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere “fare.” 
Whether it be a package left in a 
car, a mistake in change at a 
ticket window, or something else, 
the patron is always sure of re- 
ceiving courteous treatment. 

Employes are human, however, 
and like to know that little acts 
of kindness are noticed and ap- 
preciated. They like to see their 
names appear in this column. It 
stimulates them to give even 
better service. Encourage them 
by sending in a post card when 
you notice some act that merits 
commendation. 

Among those commended last 
month are: 

Northwestern Station Agent 
Miss A. Lane is thanked and 
commended for calling a lady 
back and giving her $4 in change 
which she had left at the ticket 
window. : 

Loop Platform Man F. B. Ken- 
nedy is commended for the ef- 
forts made to locate a leather 
portfolio left on a Douglas Park 
eats 

South Side Conductor Joseph 
Wigginton, badge 2871, is praised 
for attention given to an air-door 
which was in bad order and which 
he righted between stations. 

Oak Park Conductor Edward 
Kelmar, badge 6024, .is com- 
mended for calling stations and 
making train announcements in a 
clear and distinct manner. 

South Side Starter James Clark 
at Stoney Island avenue is com- 
mended for courteous manners 
and attention to duty. 

Northwestern Conductor John 
McCormick, badge 574, is com- 
mended in two letters; one for 
the care and attention he shows 
passengers and one for returring 
a pair of eyeglasses left in iis car. 


e 


Northwestern Trainman R. E. 
Dabney, badge 1299, is thanked by 
a lady to whom he lent 10 cents 
when she lost her pocketbook. 


HE’S THRIFTY, ALL RIGHT 


A canny Scot who lives in Mil- 
waukee takes a business trip to 
Chicago about the first of each 
month.” Being. economical, he 
travels the cheapest anid easiest 
way, which is over the North 
Shore Line. On a recent trip he 
lost his wallet, containing more 
than $50. On discovering his loss 
he at once telephoned the main 
offices of the North Shore Line 
at Highwood. The wallet had 
been found by a conductor and 
turned in and he was so informed. 
He directed to hold it until He 
came down on his next trip. . 

A month later the Scot ap- 
peared at the office and claimed 
his purse. It was handed him 
and he counted the money over 
carefully. He looked inquiringly 
at the clerk in the Auditor’s of- 
fice. ‘““What’s the matter?” asked 
the clerk. “Isn’t it all right?” 

“Tt’s richt enough,’ answered 


the thrifty Scot, “but whaur’s my 


month’s interest?” 


SO THEY HAVE 


An Englishman on a fishing 
trip in Scotland did not think that 
his Highland boatman was treat- 
ing him with due respect. 

“Look here, my good man,” he 
said, “you don’t seem to grasp 
who I am. Do you know that 
my family has been entitled to. 
bear arms for the last two hun- 
dred years?” 

“Hoot mon, that’s naething,” 
was the reply. “My ancestors 
have been entitled to bare legs 
for the last two thousand years.” 


“Sae ye were at. MacPherson’s 
last nicht. What kind o’ a mon 
is he?” 

“TLeeberal wi’ his whisky—but 
the. quality o’ it’s sae indeeferent 
I verra near left some.” 


DO aan 
YOU WAS 
HER?, 


She Can Have 


for Her Home 


Both the Washer and 


Lamp delivered for , 
$i This | $2950 


down for a limited FR | 


time only. 


BALANCE IN SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


J Commonwealth Edison 
L 


ECTRIC SHOP 


72 West Adams Street 
448 North Parkside Avenue 4523 Broadway 
3127 Logan Boulevard ° 9163 South Chicago Avenue 


SAFETY . RELIABILITY 
SERVICE By bp Bp Le COMFORT 


SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


Mgnrice: Speed, Safety, are’ 
qualities characteristic of 
the Elevated Railroads. They 
aim to give the patron a maxt- 
mum of service at a minimum 

-ofcost. You get reliable, rapid 
transit on the Elevated Lines. 


ORTH. SHORE [AND MILWAUAEE FA. 


Chicago - Milwaukee Service 


Limited Trains Leave Elevated 
Station Wabash and Adams 
Every Hour onthe Even Hour, 
Stopping at Randolph and Wab- 
ash and Wilson and Broadway. 


Chicago - Waukegan Service 


Limited Trains for Waukegan 
and Intermediate Points Every 
Thirty Minutes on the Even 
Hour and Even Half-Hour. 


Your Watch is Your Time-Table 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 


Chicago Ticket Offices: 
66 West Adams Street 
“L”’ Station Wabash and Adams 
“L”’ Station Randolph and Wabash 
“L’’ Station Wilson and Broadway 
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Foggy Mornings and Late Trains 


HE season is at hand when fogs may be expected with 
il more or less frequency. Fogs cause some delay to ele- 

vated trains and patrons should be governed accord- 
ingly. They should leave their homes in the morning five or 
ten minutes earlier when there is a fog to insure their reaching 
down town at the usual time. The Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads pride themselves on the fact that in more than eleven 
years of operation not a single fatal accident has occurred to a 
passenger on a train. That is a wonderful record in railroad 
operation, for in that period the Elevated Roads have carried 
about two billions of passengers. This remarkable record was 
made and can be kept up only by the exercise of the strictest 
care in the operation of trains. On a foggy morning satety 
and speed both cannot be maintained, so instructions are given 
trainmen to disregard time schedules. They are given strict 
orders not to run at a speed greater than will permit them to 
bring a train to a stop within their range of vision. In a thick 
fog that distance may be less than a train length, so that neces- 
sarily it means a little slower operation. A delay of a few 
minutes on a trip, however, is of slight importance in com- 
parison with SAFETY. Don’t complain, therefore, if your 
train on a foggy morning seems to move slower than usual. 
The slower movement is in the interest of your SAFETY. 
The Elevated Railroads do not permit their motormen to 
GUESS that the track is clear. They are required to KNOW 
that it is. When you understand that these precautions are 
taken for YOUR SAFETY, you will be less-inclined to grum- 
ble if it takes you five minutes longer to reach your destina- 
tion. SAFETY FIRST is the motto of the Elevated Railroads. 


~ 
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Track Elevation on the Northwestern 


that they are being subjected to short delays north of 

the Argyle street station and have wondered why. The 
delays occur during the day, not in the rush‘hours. The rea- 
son is the track elevation work now being carried on by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, over the tracks of 
which the Northwestern Elevated trains operate north of Wil- 
son avenue. During the war this track elevation work was 
temporarily discontinued, but it has been resumed and is being 
pushed to completion as’ rapidly as possible. It is a part of 
the city’s track elevation program, which has been going on 
for a number of years. The work of building retaining walls, 
bridges across streets and filling in a solid embankment, is a 
big undertaking which cannot be accomplished in a month, or 
ina year. The work is being carried on so as to cause the least 
possible delay to elevated trains. There are certain points, 
however, varying with the progress of the work, where single 
track operation on the elevated is made necessary. Work 
trains engaged in filling in the embankment, occupy part of | 
the tracks, so that elevated trains have to run around them. 
A northbound train may have to stop a minute or two to- 
allow a southbound train to clear the track and vice versa. 
These short delays are unavoidable, but when the work is_ 
completed the Northwestern Elevated will have additional \ 
trackage and will be ina position to give residents of Rogers — 
Park and Evanston better service than they ever have had. 
By discontinuing the track elevation work and giving elevated | 


S OME patrons of the Northwestern Elevated have noticed 


trains the right of way during the hours of maximum travel, 
everything possible is being done to reduce the inconvenience 
of patrons toa minimum. It isn’t the fault of the Northwest- | 
ern Elevated, or of the steam railroad. It simply is one of 
those temporary inconveniences which every large public im-— 
provement creates. 


: 
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Express Tracks to City Limits 


its track elevation, the Northwestern Elevated will 

have an express track to Howard street. At the 
-esent time the express tracks terminate at Wilson avenue, 
. that the additional facilities will mean faster and improved 
‘rvice. That, however, is only one of the benefits which 
itrons of the Elevated will get. They will have modern 
ations in place of the temporary affairs now in use while 
.e track elevation work is under way. Another improvement 
hich will be welcomed by the thousands who live near the 
acks, will be the elimination of the steam locomotives which 
1e St. Paul railroad has used in the movement of freight. 
hose locomotives, puffing out their smoke and cinders and 
aking a good deal of noise at all hours, have been disagree- 
ble, to say the least, to families living near the right-of-way. 
Inder the new arrangement the freight of the St. Paul rail- 
sad on that division will be handled entirely by electric 
scomotives of the North Shore Line, which are smokeless 
nd noiseless by comparison. That is an improvement which 
esidents of Edgewater and Rogers Park will appreciate. As 
as been said, the work is being pushed as rapidly as condi-° 
ions will permit. The Elevated is urging the St. Paul road 
5 make all possible haste and it is hoped to have the addi- 
ional express track to Howard street in operation in a year 
rom now, or sooner, if possible. The delay has been unfor- 
unate for all concerned, but everyone understands that public 
mprovements of all kinds were suspended during the period 
f the war, so that the nation’s energies might be concentrated 
n the more important task. That condition held up the work 
o that it already has dragged over a much longer period 
han was expected when it was commenced. However, the 
yenefits which patrons of the Elevated and the residents along 
he line will derive from the improvement, will more than 
‘ompensate them for the unavoidable and unexpected delays. 


WV HEN the Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad completes 
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Chicago-Wilmette Service Improved | 

HE operation of trains of the Chicago North Shore | 

a Milwaukee Railroad into the heart of Chicago anc 
around the loop, does not in any way interfere with 
service on the Elevated lines. That positive statement is 
made to allay any fears that patrons of the North Shore Line 
were being given direct through service at the expense of 
users of the Elevated. The facts are that residents of Wil-| 
mette and Evanston, who patronize the Northwestern Ele- 
vated, are actually getting more service than they did before 
the North Shore trains were run downtown. When the North 
Shore trains terminated their runs in Evanston,, passengers 
tor Chicago transferred to the Elevatedsat Central street. To 
accommodate those passengers special express trains were 
put in service, which were an addition to the regular Wilmette 
service. Those special trains were run every half-hour, to 
meet North Shore trains. Now that the North Shore trains 
run to the loop, no transfer is necessary and the special ex- 
press trains could be taken off without any impairment of 
service. But as a matter of fact, the special trains have been 
kept in service during the morning and evening rush hours, 
Solely for the convenience of patrons of the Elevated. At 
other hours of the day the special trains have been discon- 
tinued because there is no need for them. They were put on 
in the first instance for patrons of the North Shore Line and | 
those patrons have no further use for them because they now: 
have a direct through service. That does not look as if pa- 
trons of the Elevated suffered because of running the inter- 
urban trains downtown. On the contrary, they have gained 
to the extent of four special trains in the morning: and three 
in the evening rush hours, which they no longer have to share 
with passengers of the interurban line. 4 


a) 
i 


) North Shore Trains on Loop 
S We alter North Shore trains began to operate on the 


loop, some criticisms appeared in the daily press that 
the interurban trains would add to the congestion and 
| 
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delay traffic on the Elevated. Regular patrons of the Elevated 
have learned by this time that they have nothing to fear in 
that direction, but a statement of the facts may be of interest 
to them. There is plenty of room on the loop structure for 
all trains, interurban included, except during rush hours. The 
worst congestion is during the evening rush. While the eve- 
ning rush extends from about 4:50 to 6:15 o’clock, there are 
only two ten-minute periods when congestion is excessive. 
Hy hOses periods: are. arom), 5:10) to. 15:20 and from +5735 
toy 49 :499) “Schedules of North ‘Shere. trains’ are’. ar- 
ranged so that they do not touch the loop at either 
of thosé peak intervals. One North Shore train leav- 
ing Wabash and Adams at 5:30 o’clock follows the crest 
of one rush wave and precedes the next-wave. It runs only 
on two sides of the loop and the interference it causes is im- 
perceptible. As there are 55 trains of 306 northbound cars on 
the loop between the hours of 5 and 6.0’clock, one, two or 
three-car train makes little difference. The fact also should 
not be overlooked that the one interurban train going north in 
the rush hour carries passengers to north shore suburbs, many 
of whom otherwise would take an Elevated train to Evanston 
and there transfer to the North Shore Line. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the operation of North Shore trains on the loop 
does not inconvenience patrons of the Elevated, while the 
through service is a great benefit to many who work in the 
city and live in one of the north shore suburbs. The fact that 
the patronage of North Shore trains is growing steadily, 
proves that they are supplying a service that is needed. 


Limited Trains Are Not Locals 


AVE you stood on the platform of an Elevated station 

Ly and seen a North Shore Limited train go by with some 
empty seats and cussed because you couldn’t get 
aboard? Some few have felt that way because those big steel 
coaches, clean and brilliantly lighted, with soft plush-covered 
seats certainly do look inviting. If they would stop to give 
the matter a moment’s consideration they would understand 
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that a train cannot be both a Limited and a Local at the same 
time. Were it a steam instead of an electric railroad and they 
stood at a station waiting for a suburban train, they would 
not expect the ‘Twentieth Century or the Broadway Limited 
to stop and carry them to the next station. The same rule 
applies to an interurban railroad. The service must be classi- 
fied to meet the requirements of the traveling public. Pas- 
sengers on the North Shore Limited trains are traveling be- 
tween the city and points beyond the limits. They are paying 
for a fast through service and have a right to it. They could 
not get that if the trains gave a local service in the city. Chi- 
cago, Aurora & Elgin trains have operated over the Metro- 
politan Elevated tracks in the city for years, but they never 
have given a local service in the city. The case is exactly 
parallel to that of the North Shore trains running on the 
Northwestern Elevated tracks. Aside from agreements be- 
tween separate companies when operating trains over each 
other’s tracks, the thing is entirely impracticable if good serv- 
ice is to be maintained. 


“KIDDIES FIRST” wounded soldier entered the can- 


Many rather amusing stories 
are told, concerning the whole- 
sale adoption of French orphans 
by the American doughboys. It 
was Company G, Regiment 
of the U. S. Army, that sent the 
following telegram to the Red 
Cross Children’s Bureau in 
Paris: 

“Company G met Easter morn- 
ing. We want to adopt a little 
boy of six, with blue eyes, the 
son of a man who fell at Ver- 
dun.” 

A little boy meeting the re- 
quirements was soon found, and 
his picture and history were sent 
to the soldiers. The fact that he 
boasted of two brothers and a 
sister was mentioned incident- 
ally. Back came a telegram with 
all possible speed: 

“Company G takes the whole 
bunch.” 

The tale is also told of how, 
just after a terrible retreat, a 


teen at Beauvais, his head ban- 
daged, and his cheeks stained 
with blood. The Red Cross 
worker turned from the line of 
children whose bowls she was 
filling to ask what she could do 
for him. “Oh; I can wait was 
his answer. “The kiddies first, 
please.” 

One is tempted to think that 
“kiddies first” is coming more 
and more to be the motto of the 
times. The old adage, “Children 
should respect their parents,” is 
being challenged by the newer 
one, “Parents should respect 
their children.” 

Everyone knows of the splen- 
did work of the Red Cross for 
the children of France and other — 
war-stricken nations of Europe, 
but few people realize the exten- 
sive plans which are being inau- 
gurated for child welfare and the 
relief of suffering in the United 
States. One can hardly believe 
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that for every white cross mark- 
ing a Buddy’s grave in France, 
there are eight little graves of 
babies who have died during the 
past year in our own country; 
and that, at the present time, 


seventy-five per cent of ° the 
school children of the United 
States are handicapped by some 
physical defect. 

Is it surprising that the Red 
Cross, inspired through its ex- 
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perience overseas, is now eager 
to help the “whole bunch” of kid- 
dies at home; to educate every 
mother in household hygiene, 
home nursing and proper nutri- 
tion? to) carrer 7 Publewibieaien 
Nurses into every community; to 
conduct research work in the 
field of rural nursing and sanita- 
tion; in a word, to save American 
babies? Enlargement of the 
Junior Red Cross, extension of 
First Aid instruction, and = sys- 
tematic preparedness for disaster 
relief are other features of a 
clearly defined home service pro- 
gram. \ 

These things will, of course, re- 
quire a great deal of money. Fif- 
teen millions is none too much. 
It-is hoped to raise that amount 
through the coming Roll Call. 
Will you not join with thousands 
of others who are going to help 
in putting across the best Red 
Cross Roll Call ever heard? 


HE THOUGHT OF OTHERS 

E was in uniform. On his 
H breast he wore three med- 

als and had three service 
stripes on his sleeve, denoting at 
least eighteen months of service 
overseas. One leg was gone. 
Probably it was left in France. 
He got on a Northwestern Ele- 
vated » ‘car. ‘that, was), a “little 
crowded. Another soldier arose 
and offered his seat. Before tak- 
ing the seat the first man looked 
at the other’s legs and asked: 
“Are you all right yourself?” On 
being assured that he was, he sat 
down. Each one thought of the 
other. 

If that spirit prevailed gener- 
ally how much more agreeable 
would travel be on the Elevated. 
But it is exceptional. It is not 
an unusual thing to see a man, 
who has every outward appear- 
ance of being civilized, nush a 
woman aside in order that he may 
reach a seat before she can do it. 
The law of the sea is “women and 
children first.” The law of the 
seat in the rush hour appears to 


be “get there” first.” if) atiis 
necessary to push a few women 
aside violently, the law of the 
seat says it must be done. Still 
we claim’ to be the most ad- 
vanced people in the “iy 


ALL ARE WORKING MEN 

Matthew Mills, assistant at- 
torney general of Illinois, speak- 
ing before the “Our "Country 


First” Conference in Chicago, 
gave this definition of, “working 
man”: wie 


“T think that one of ‘the great 
mistakes we make is,that of con- 
stantly referring to the matter of 
labor and capital. We are con- 
stantly referring to the working 


man and the employer. We 
ought to get that out of our 
heads. I cannot run an engine, 


manufacture a piano, make a clay 
brick, but I am trying in a small 
way to throw legal bricks at un- 
scrupulous men who are trying to 
sell worthless stocks to poor 
widows, and any man who says 
I am not a working man insults 
me. We are all working men, 
and the sooner we realize that 
the sooner we will get together as 
working men—the farmers, the 
manufacturer, the laborer, the re- 
tailer, the professional man and 
work together for our country 
and the sooner we are going to 
solve the problems that are now 
confronting us.” 


NEW RULES FOR EXPRESS- 
ING PACKAGES 


New express packing rules, 
similar to those required for 
freight movement on the rail- 
roads, will go into effect,on De- 
cember 10, and express shippers 
are requested tg prepare them- 
selves for the new mee: 
The new packing requirements, 
which were recently approved by 
the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. were formulated to 
provide additional safeguards for 
merchandise sent by express. 
Heretofore, shippers have been 
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using all sorts of containers for 
express packages, but the new 
rules are expected to make the 
regulations uniform and thus pro- 
vide business concerns with an 
even more. reliable and speedy 
service. 

Preparations are being made at 
local offices of the American 
Railway Express Company, 
which is the agent of the Gov- 
ernment in handling the express 
business of the entire country, 
to put the new rules into effect on 
December 10, and to require a 
strict adherence to them there- 
after. The express officials ex- 
pect that in this way shippers will 
be induced to pay greater atten- 
tion to their packing methods and 
to turn their business over to the 
carrier substantially packed and 
clearly marked, so that, with 
reasonable care on the part of 
expressmen, all traffic can be 
handled rapidly and with fewer 
chances of loss or damage in 
transit. 

The rules, recentiv promul- 
gated, will not permit the use of 
paper wrapping for packages 
over 25 pounds, nor of ordinary 
paper boxes, wrapped or un- 
wrapped, when the weight of the 
package is oyer that limit. For 
shipments ike 25 pounds, wood- 
en containers, or containers of 
fibreboard, pulpboard or corru- 
gated strawboard material are re- 
quired. The cartons must be 
made of materials of specified 
“test strengths,” similar to those 
required for the freight service, 
and the containers must bear the 
stamp of the manufacturers cer- 
tifying that the material used is 
of strength required for the 
weight of the shipment carried 
in it, as called for in the rules. 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


ORTHWESTERN Conduc- 
N tor J. M. Phillips, badge 
518, stands at the head of 
the column this month for cour- 
tesy and all around efficiency. 


Two letters of commendation 
have been received on the eff- 
cient work of this employe. Both 
letters are more than usually 
significant. One patron writes 
that on entering Mr. Phillips’ 
car it was well filled and two or 
three passengers were standing. 
Shortly after some left and the 
conductor called the attention of 
this particular patron to a vacant 
seat. The action caused the pas- 
senger to watch the work of the 
employe more intently than he 
otherwise would have done. He 
noticed an elderly gentleman en- 
ter the car carrying a suitcase, 
which he placed in the aisle. The 
conductor approached him and 
very politely offered to take care 
of the suitcase, carrying it out 
on the platform, thereby elimi- 
nating the danger of an acei- 
dent. 


The other letter shows a little 
of what a trainman sometimes 
has to contend with. A_ blind 
man entered the car and he evi- 
dently was a little sensitive 
about his affliction. When the 
conductor, Mr. Phillips, offered 
to assist him, he resented*it, say- 
ing he was able to take care of 
himself. The conductor in a 
good natured way asked the 
blind man the station where he 
wished to get off. Again he was 
told by the blind man that he 
knew his station. He took the 
rebuff in a perfectly good na- 
tured way and went out on the 
platform. Then it seemed to oc- 
cur to him that he had not told 
the blind passenger that he was 
the conductor. He went back in 
the car and quietly said he was 
the conductor and would be glad 
to assist the man off the train. 
His assurance seemed to satisfy 
the sensitive patron who gladly 
accepted his assistance. 

South Side Trainman Fred 
Ward, badge 2195, is comménded 
for attention given an elderly 
lady and assisting her to find a 
seat. 


2) War and Namy 2 : 


have assured the Wilay and Rauy 
Departments that they will gladly 
reemploy euexybody who formerly 
worked with them, and left to serve 
inthe Army ox Dany daring the Great 


ae 


rsteer bore 


Representing the Bar wah Nang Pepartaents is 


military service. On their discharge every one who applied for 

work was immediately placed on the payroll. Britton ik Budd, 
president of the Elevated Railroads, issued an order to all department 
heads that when a returned soldier or sailor applied for his former posi- 
tion, he had to be placed on the payroll at once and under no circumstances 
was he to be told to “call again.” The order was adhered to strictly in 
all departments. In cases where men had some personal affairs requir- 
ing attention they were allowed a reasonable time to attend to, them 
before having to report for work. 


LD URING the war 651 employes of the Elevated Railroads entered 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 


SERVICE IE [EVATED COMFORT 
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COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


ee ey years without a fatal 
accident to a passenger ona 
train, is the record of the Ele- 
vated Railroads. The number of 
passengers carried in that period 
equals the population of the en- 
tire world. Chicago may well feel 
proud of her elevated railroads. 


pune, ese F. 
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AND MILWAUA EE RR. 


For convenience, comfort and 
economy travel THE ELEC- | 
TRIC WAY: when going to 
Milwaukee or any intermediate 

point on the North Shore. 
Trains of the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


Now run around the Elevated 
Loop, stopping to receive pas- 
sengers at Adams and Wabash 
and Randolph and Wabash. 


Trains to Milwaukee _ every 
hour, to Wankeeanss every thirty 
minutes. 


Chicago Ticket Offices: 

66 West Adams Street 
“L”’ Station Wabash and Adams 
“1”? Station Randolph and Wabash 
“L”’ Station Wilson and Broadway 
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Give the Trainman a Chance 


OURTESY toward the public is demanded of all employes 

g of the Elevated Railroads. Most of them appreciate that 
fact and they have given the Chicago elevated lines a 

reputation that is not equaled on any other local transporta- . 
tion line in the country. The public appreciate the courtesy 
of the employes of the elevated, especially strangers from 
other cities who are not accustomed to receive such considera- 
tion. Many patrons testify to their appreciation by letters of 
commendation which they send to the management or to 
Tue Extevatep News. While patrons of the elevated lines are 
entitled to this courtesy and expect to receive it, there rests 
upon them some obligation which they do not at all times 
appreciate. If they expect the trainman to give them informa- 
tion, they should be fairly explicit and give the trainman a chance. 
A case in point was witnessed a few days ago on the North- 
western-South Side line. 

‘What place is that where you change?” asked the pas- 
senger of the conductor. 

“Where do you wish to go, sir?” asked the conductor in 
a very courteous manner. 

“That ain’t what I asked you,” returned the patron, 
testily. “I want to know what place is that where you change.” 

“T don’t know where you want to change,’ answered the 
conductor. | 

“That place where there is a center platform,” volunteered 
the seeker after information. 

“There are four such platforms on this line,” answered 
the conductor. “They are at Fifty-eighth, Fullerton, Belmont 
and.Sheridan.” 
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“I guess it is Fifty-eighth street I want.” 

That is an actual conversation overheard on a train. If 
that conductor had not kept his patience and acted as he did, 
no doubt a complaint would have been sent to the manage- 
ment that he had been discourteous. Why not be a little 
more explicit and give the trainman a chance to answer intel- 
ligently such_questions? Trainmen- are not expected to be 
mind-readers. The destination of a passenger on an elevated 
train is not apt to be an important secret. At times, however, 
a passenger acts as if he thought it was. Should he ask for 
information about trains and the trainman respectfully in- 
quires where he wishes to go, it is not unusual for a passenger 
to tell the trainman it is none of his business. Give the train- 
men a chance, They are ready to give the stranger any 
information he may wish about trains, street numbers and 
branch lines, but they cannot guess what is in the passenger’s 
mind. Courtesy works both ways. The trainman must be 
courteous to hold his job. The passenger ought to be cour- 
teous, too, and give the trainman a chance. 


Some Non-Essential Citizens 


HERE are various types of non-essential citizens. Mr. 

Orr in his “Tiny Tribune” gives us a new variety every 

morning. Quite a number ride on the elevated lines and 
“among those present” may be counted the person who litters 
the floor of the car with peanut shells, scraps of paper and 
wads of chewing gum. It is not uncommon on the elevated 
to see a man or a woman take a letter from a pocket or a hand- 
bag, read it and then deliberately tear it into small fragments 
and throw them on the floor. The littered floor offends the 
sight of other passengers during the day and at night it 
changes the car cleaner from a peaceful citizen into a blood- 
thirsty revolutionist. Some few citizens prefer a sawdust 
covered floor to one that is polished. It is natural for them 
to litter up the floor of a car, because it gives it a home-like 
appearance. They are uncomfortable in clean surroundings. 
But there are others not of that type, who are cleanly in their 
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habits in their homes, yet who thoughtlessly throw rubbish 
on the floor of an elevated car. Probably the worst offender 
.is the person who leaves a wad of gum on the seat of a car. It 
gives the car cleaner no end of trouble and occasionally results 
in the canework having to be cut out and replaced. If some 


<o\ 
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A Non-Essential Citizen 


statesman in Washington would propose a tax pn chewing 
eum heavy enough to pay the interest on the war loans, the 
elevated car cleaners would arise and call him blessed. Next 
time you are seized with the impulse to tear up papers in an 
elevated car, just stop a moment and think it over. All the 
little scraps you drop on the floor must be swept up when 
the car is out of service for the day, and it is quite a job to 
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sweep them up, too. It means extra labor, extra expense and 
benefits no one. Labor of that kind isn’t easy to procure, 
either. In addition to the extra cost which your thoughtless- 
ness imposes on the users of transportation lines, a littered 
floor doesn’t look well, to say the least. Help keep the cars 
clean. When a passenger in an elevated car, act as you would 
in your home. 


Shop Early and in the Daytime. 

HE Christmas shopping season is at hand and the num- 
| fice of bundles and packages carried. on the Elevated 

increases in number. If shoppers who are in the habit of 
carrying their purchases home would use the cars in the non- 
rush hours they would find it much more convenient for 
themselves and for others. Throughout the day there are 
seats for everyone who rides on the Elevated and packages 
may be carried with little inconvenience. In the rush hours 
the situation .is different. It is impossible for everyone to get 
a seat when more than sixty thousand persons wish to leave 
the loop for their homes at the same hour. That condition is 
generally recognized, and while the Elevated does the best 
that is humanly possible to accommodate its patrons, it does 
not have the cars, nor the tracks to place them on, to provide 
seats for all in the rush hours. A large majority of those who 
ride during the rush hours have no choice in the matter. They 
work regular hours and when they are through with their — 
work for the day, they take the first car to their homes. It is 
not so with the majority of the shoppers. They-have all day 
in which to do their shopping and could easily arrange to 
leave for their homes a few minutes before the rush hour 
begins. They could in this way get home in much more com- 
fort and not take up the space in the cars which should be 
given to the busy workers who must ride in the rush hours. 
Most women shoppers appreciate the conditions and travel — 
in the non-rush hours, but there are some who seem to give 
no thought to the comfort of others. They crowd into the 
cars, carrying bundles and packages in the busiest hours of © 
travel and complain because the cars are crowded. Next time 
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you go downtown shopping arrange to leave for home by 4 
o’clock and avoid the rush hour crowd. 


Hard to Suit Every One 


BOUT this season of the year the “vox poppers” get 
A busy with street and elevated cars. One writes to his 

favorite newspaper that the cars are cold and there is 
danger of pneumonia, or something else, to persons riding in 
them. Another writes that the cars are stuffy and poorly venti- 
lated.. Fresh air appears to be medicine for one and poison 
for another. One passenger on entering a car will throw the 
window up to get fresh air. Another will call the trainman 
and ask him to close the window. Between the two he has his 
own troubles. An instance of the kind was witnessed one day 
recently on a North Shore train going to Milwaukee. Two 
ladies entered the coach, which was comfortably heated. 
They were clad in heavy furs, for outside the air was crisp. 
They immediately opened a window and seated themselves. 
Occupying the seat behind them was a woman and a baby. She 
didn’t wear furs, in fact, she had the appearance of being none 
too warmly clad. She plainly was annoyed and made uncom- 
fortable by that open window, which her sisters in their rich 
furs enjoyed. The conductor appreciated the situation, but he 
did not wish to give offense to any one and ‘hesitated about 
closing the window. “I know those ladies,’ he confided. “I 
have trouble with them all the time because they insist on 
having the windows open while other passengers wish to have 
~them closed. It is hard to suit everyone.” The same disre- 
gard for others may be seen any day on a street or elevated 
car. One passenger will insist on raising a window, while 
others complain about cold cars. It is impossible to have open 
windows and warm cars at the same time, if the outside tem- 
perature is at freezing point or lower. One “vox popper” will 
enter a car, shiver a little, go and look at the thermometer, 
get out his little notebook and make a few notes on “the time, 
the place and the girl,’ while a “fresh air fiend” sits a few 
seats ahead with the window open at his elbow. Asa problem 
in conduct, what should the poor trainman do? 
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RATES OF FARE AND SERV- 
ICE IN OTHER CITIES 


HE struggle for existence of 

electric railways 
out the country continues. In 
some cities where a spirit of co- 
operation was shown, fares have 
been increased and the service 
uninterrupted. In some _ other 
cities where there was a lack of 
intelligent co-operation, service 
has been stopped entirely or de- 
moralized and the people are the 
losers. 

In Toledo street cars have 
been taken off the streets in ac- 
cordance with the terms of an 
ordinance passed by a city coun- 
cil antagonistic to the street 
railway company and afterward 
ratified by a popular vote. The 
people are paying from ten to 
twenty-five cents to ride in mo- 
tor trucks, with no transfer priv- 
ileges. 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., where the 
lines were in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, the federal court directed 
the receiver to turn back to their 
original owners the twenty-eight 
lines comprising the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. Each 
of the surface lines in Brooklyn, 
known as the Brooklyn City 
Railroad Company, had separate 
_franchises authorizing them _ to 
charge a 5-cent fare. The result 
is that transfer privileges have 
been abolished, the Brooklyn 
City Railroad is charging 10- 
cent fares on nine lines where 
a 5-cent fare prevailed, 450 
transfer points between the sur- 
face and elevated lines have been 
discontinued as well as 150 trans- 
fer points between the various 
surface lines. In commenting 
on the situation the court said: 
“The practical result of the sit- 
uation is that the traveling pub- 
lic in place of an orderly, log- 
ical rate of fare, will have to pay 
larger fares than a sound dispo- 
sition of ‘the problem warrants. 
This disintegration could have 
been stopped by serious and 


through- 


thoughtful approach to and con- 
sideration of the problem.” 

In New York City the process 
of disintegration is going on, 
The federal court has ordered 
the return of the Eighth avenue 
and the Ninth avenue lines to 
their original owners when they 
failed to pay rental charges 
which they did not earn. The re- 
ceiver for the New York Rail- 
ways Company is now asking 
the court to dispose of the Sixth 
avenue and the Fourth and Mad- 
ison avenue lines by returning 
them to the original owners. The 
return carries with it the abro- 
gation of transfer _ privileges, 
which means 10-cent or 15-cent 
fares when a passenger has to 
take more than one car. 

In St. Louis cash fares have 
been increased to 8 cents, and a 
7-cent cash fare now is operative 
in the city of Milwaukee. In 
Washington, D.C., the rate ot 
are is 7 cents with an additional 
tharge of 2 cents for a transfer. 
[In Kansas City a straight rate 
of 7 cents a ride is being charged. 

Some eastern cities are experi- 
menting with zone fare systems, 
which if applied in a city like 
Chicago where long rides are 
the rule, a much higher rate of 
fare would be charged than now 
prevails. In New Haven a zone 
system has been put into effect 
with a 6-cent fare for the first 
two zones in the city, a distance 
of three miles. Outside of that 
area the zone is four-fifths of a 
mile at 2 cents per zone, or at 
the rate of 2% cents a mile. In 
addition a 2-cent charge is made 
for transfers. 

On the lines of the Virginia 
Railway and Power Company in 
Norfolk, the fare is 6 cents with 
a 2-cent charge for a transfer. 
The same rate applies to Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

In Providence, “Ril.)"a™~ zone 
system has been put into opera- 
tion with a 6-cent fare in each 
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zone and a charge of 2 cents for 
a transfer. 

In Dubuque, Ia., the United 
States Court abolished special 
ticket rates for workmen and 
children and directed that a 7- 
cent fare be charged all persons 
using the lines. 

Similar conditions 
practically all cities of more 
than. 25,000 population in the 
country, nor is the movement 
confined to the United States. 

In Saskatoon, which has a 
municipal street railway system, 
fares have been increased to 6 
cents and the street railway 
company relieved of all taxes, 
_ paving and other charges which 

a privately owned company must 
pace 

In Moose Jaw the street rail- 
Way company has been granted 
a 6-cent fare, relieved of $35,000 
in back taxes and given immun- 
ity from future taxes for the 
next eleven years while the fran- 
chise lasts. The stockholders of 
the company by the same agree- 
ment are guaranteed 6 per cent. 
return on the investment. 

In Montreal the company has 
been granted a_ straight 7-cent 
fare and all “workmen’s tickets” 
have been discontinued. 
utilities commission in that city 
held that all users of the lines 
should be treated alike and that 
no inducement should be offered 
car riders in the rush hours when 
trafic was heaviest. 

In Winnipeg the rate of fare 
is 6 cents and the company has 
petitioned for another increase. 

This is only a brief outline of 
the electric railway situation, but 
it is enough to show that the 
patrons of the Elevated are get- 
ting more for their money than 
the citizens in any other large 
city in the country. 

Recently much has been heard 
about 5-cent fares in Philadel- 
phia. Those familiar with con- 
ditions in the Quaker City know 


obtain in 


‘The. 


thathmawharge: of 3. Gélts ion 4a 
transfer has obtained in that city 


for years, but the majority of 
newspaper readers in Chicago 
have not had that experience. 


hie following letter, which ap- 
pears in “Everybody's Say- 50. 7 
in the Chicago. Evening Post ot 
Nov. 8 is self-explanatory: 

Chicago, Nov. 5.—To the Edi- 
tor of The Post. Sir: An edi- 
torial appearing in an evening 
paper of even date referred to 
cheap carfares (“5 cents”) in 
Philadelphia, etc. 

I believe the citizens of Chi- 
cago should not be misinformed 
on this subject. The paper failed 
to mention the extra charge of 
3 cents for every transfer issued. 
Thus Philadelphia company has. 
“enjoyed” the highest street. car 
fare in the “United. States for 
years past. .Yours truly, 

TRAVELING SALESMAN. 

Chicago is pretty well off after 
all. 


SEEN ON THE ELEVATED. 


E was seated in one of 
- those Elevated cars with 

the seats running length- 
wise. His legs were crossed and 
he was engaged in earnest con- 
versation with a companion. 
Silver coins were sliding from 
his trousers pocket on to the - 
seat, until his attention was 
called to it by a passenger across. 
the aisle. He arose and picked 
up a few coins thanking his fel- 
low passenger for calling his at- 
tention. A half-dollar had worked 
its way into a crack at the back 
of the seat and escaped his eye. 
He left the car at the next sta- 
tion and a lady entered and took 
the vacant seat. The partially 
hidden half-dollar did not escape 
her eye. She attacked it first 
with a hat-pin and then with a 
hair-pin, but could not get it 
out. She was richly dressed and 
diamonds sparkled on her fingers 
as she went after that 50-cent 
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piece. A gentleman offered her 
his key ring on which was one of 
those things used for opening 
beer bottles in the days before 
we had prohibition. It wouldn’t 
work. The lady was quite dis- 
tressed about it and attracted the 
attention of some sympathetic 
passengers. 

“Did you lose something, ma- 
dam?” asked a gentleman will- 
ing to help. 

“Yes,” replied the lady sweetly. 
“My pocketbook accidentally 
opened and a lot of loose change 
fell out. I can see that half-dol- 
lar, but I lost several quarters 
and dimes.” 

“Oh, the liar,’ remarked a 
young woman across the aisle 
who had seen the whole proceed- 
ings. 

The lady was still vainly try- 
ing to get that half-dollar with 
the aid of two or. three obliging 
fellow-passengers, when the re- 
porter for the ELEVATED News left 
the car. 


SOME ELEVATED BEATI- 
TUDES 

LESSED be he who giveth 

his seat unto a lady, but 

scorned be he who hideth 


behind his newspaper or pre- 
tendeth to be asleep. 
Blessed be he who occupieth 


one seat and comporteth himself 
as a gentleman, for he would 
sticketh his feet into the aisle 
shall be humbled. 

Blessed be he who hath the 
exact fare ready at the ticket 
window, for the wrath of many 
shall descend on the head of 
him who blocketh the line. 

Blessed be he who provideth 
himself with tickets, for he shall 
not be annoyed with a lot of 
pennies. 

Blessed be he who steppeth 
lively for he who delayeth others 
shall merit their contempt. 

Blessed be he who steppeth 
forward in the car, for he shall 
be rewarded with a seat. 


% 


Blessed be he who boardeth an 
elevated train in a gentlemanly 
way, for some there be who 
pusheth women and old men 
aside after the manner of the 
caveman. 

Blessed be she who doeth her 
shopping in the daytime and 
avoideth carrying bundles in 
crowded cars in the rush hours. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 

More than one-half of one 
cent of each nickel you pay as 
street car fare is spent for taxes? 


The number of telephones per 
1,000 inhabitants in 1918 was ap- 
proximately 130 
States and only 19 in Great Brit- 
ain. 

In the Panama Canal Zone 
airplanes are now being used for 
trouble-hunting along the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. A 
flier recently went to repair a 
break 50 miles away, and was 
back again with the job com- 
pleted in an hour and fifty min- 
utes. Traveling ordinarily the 
trip over the jungle trails would 
have taken three days. 


With the completion of the 
present construction program of 
the shipping board there will be 
under the American flag 1,731 — 
oil-burning steamers of an ag- 
gregate of nearly 10,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. 


At the end of 1918, banks of 
this country owned .=$ approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 worth of 
public utility company bonds and 
that insurance companies were 
the next largest owners. 

Through this ownership * of 
utility securities, practically ev- 
ery man, woman and child in the 
country is made an_ indirect 
stockholder and bondholder, in- 
asmuch as their savings and in- 
surance are backed by the stock 
and bonds owned by the banks 
and insurance companies. 


in the United ~~ 
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A LOAF OF BREAD 


It is the unfortunate truth that 
the adoption of the straight five 
cent fare for street cars was a 
fundamental error, the conse- 
quences of which are being vis- 
ited now on the companies, and 
will hereafter be visited upon 
the communities which they 
serve. For many years we’ had 
the five cent loaf of bread, in 
which there was a margin of 
profit for the bakers. When the 
cost of material and labor ad- 
vanced, the size of the loaf was 
first reduced, and later the price 
was advanced. That was an in- 
evitable result against which the 
public realized that it would be 
futile to struggle. 

If the size and price of a loaf 
of bread had been fixed by law, 
and it had been illegal for the 
baker to reduce the weight or 
charge more for the loaf, two 
things only could have happened. 
Either the bread must have been 
adulterated to cheapen it, or the 
bakers, would have had to go out 
of business. By this time we 
should have no baker’s bread. 

The cost of making bread can- 
not be fixed by law and the sale 
price must be regulated by the 
cost. The cost of operating 
street cars cannot be fixed by 
law, but there is a body of pub- 
lic opinion which demands that 
the fare shall be so fixed, regard- 
less of operating expense. 

There is about as much sense 
in trying to force a public utility 
to operate street cars at a loss 
as there would be in trying to 
compel bakers to sell bread be- 
low cost.—Columbia Record. 


Of 20,000 miles of railroad 
damaged in northern France, all 
had been rebuilt by Nov. 1, in- 
cluding 1,180 bridges and 350 sta- 
tions. 


- “Bridget, it always seems to me 
that the crankiest mistresses. get 
the best cooks.” 

“Ah, go on wid yer blarney.” 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


HEN a trainman does you 
WV a little favor or shows 

that he is interested in 
the comfort of his passengers, 
give him a little boost. Good 
service merits a word of com- 
mendation and you know there 
are so many of the other kind 
who are always looking for an 
opportunity to register a com- 
plaint. 
- Employes are pleased to see 
their names in this column and 
it encourages them to give better 
service. Every letter of com- 
mendation is filed with the par- 
ticular employe’s record and 
should he sometime get into a 
little trouble, the commenda- 
tions are taken into considera- 
tion. Send a card to The Ele- 
vated News with the number of 
the employe and the particular 
thing which you think merits 
commendation. It helps to light- 
en the troubles of the trainman. 

Commendations have been re- 
ceived for the following in the — 
last month: 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
Gillette, badge . 4166, is com- 
mended for his efficiency in gen- 
eral and his clear enunciation of 
station names. 

South Side Trainman Gilbert 
Raymond, badge 2662, is com- 
mended for efficiency and polite- 
ness shown passengers. 

South Side Conductor Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for calling stations dis- 
tinctly and for all around effi- 
ciency. 

South Side Trainman John W. 
O’Connor, badge 2104, is com- 
mended for his thoughtfulness 
and courtesy. He observed a 
lady waiting on the station plat- 
form at Grace street. He left 
his train and courteously asked 
her if she was waiting for an 
Evanston express, and on learn- 
ing that she was he told her to 
get aboard his train and ride to 
Sheridan road, as the express 
trains do not stop at Grace street. 


SERENA NSN 
Christmas Gifts Glectrical 
Pes 

OU will find in 


our large stock 
of Electrical conve- 
ze niences, something 
P pipe and 
useful for everyone. 


Electrical Gifts are 
, Practical—En dur- 
ing and Greatly 


Desired. 
ote 


For “his” comfort and convenience—for ‘‘her’’ enjoy- 
ment and ease—for the amusement and instruction of 
the little ones, there are Gifts Electrical that will bring 
joy at Christmas and long after. 


Time payments to electric light customers if 


desired. We give FEDERAL COUPONS 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


LECTRIC. SH@a 


72 West Adams Street 


448 North Parkside Avenue 4523 Broadway 
3127 Logan Boulevard 9163 South Chicago Avenue 
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SAFETY _ 


(EAD 
SERVICE ELEVATED 
\ A 


SPEED 


RELIABILITY 


COMFORT 


COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


ROSSING Railroad tracks when 
Safety Gates are lowered is a 
dangerous practice and results in 


frequent accidents. Please help 
eliminate such accidents by wait- 
ing until the gates are raised. 


| : Grr e 
WE bad ofS cbulice, 


Cleanliness: and courtesy are 
characteristic of the 


NORTH SHORE LINE) 


The convenient way to travel 
to Milwaukee and intermediate 
points. 


Trains to Milwaukee leave the 
new passenger station at Adams 
and Wabash every hour. Every 
thirty minutes to Waukegan. 


' Chicago Ticket Offices: 
66 West Adams Street 
209 S. Wabash Avenue 
“L”’ Station, Randolph and Wabash 
“L”’ Station, Wilson and Broadway 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


The Elevated News 


Issued. Monthly by Chicago Elevated Railroads 


LUKE GRANT, Editor Room 1226, Edison Building 
Volume VI January, 1920 Number 2 


Crawling Under Crossing Gates 


ECKLESSNESS on the part of pedestrians in crawling 
R under crossing gates where the lines of the elevated 

roads run on the surface in the outlying sections of the 
West Side has resulted recently in a number of accidents, one 
or two of which were fatal. This is a matter which calls for the 
co-operation of city and village authorities and the public with 
the management of the elevated roads. The elevated roads 


maintain gates and gatemen at street crossings, but they are 


-g— 

\(-@ 

ey a 
5 
(7 


Auarp»pze, 


A Dangerous Practice 


i . ° ° 
no protection when persons deliberately crawl under the gates 


or, as has sometimes been done, raise them up and walk in 


front of an approaching train. Not long ago a man pushed 


up the arm of a lowered gate to allow a woman to walk under 
it and step in front of a train. The man was censured by a 
coroner’s jury, but that did not restore the life of the woman 
who was killed by reason of his recklessness. This dangerous 
practice of crawling under gates is not confined to children. 
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The accidents show that grown men and women do it more 
frequently than school children, when they should have better 
sense and set a good example to younger persons. Railroads 
very properly are required to protect grade crossings by vari- 
ous devices. Some two years ago all railroads in the state 
were required to paint safety gates after a uniform pattern 
in striking colors. The railroads complied promptly with the 
order, but it did not eliminate accidents, nor can it, if pedes- 
trians are to be allowed to raise the gates or crawl under 
them at will. The laws should be made to work both ways. 
When safety gates are lowered at a railroad crossing, a person 
who crawls under or around them should be hable to arrest 
and punishment. That would seem to be the only way to 
protect the foolhardy person from doing injury to himself 
and probably to others. The elevated roads try in every way 
to avoid accidents of all kinds. They maintain a Safety Engi- 
neer and Safety Committees on all the lines, but they must have 
the co-operation of the public to eliminate the dangers at grade 
crossings. Help eliminate accidents by exercising care. 


' Fares in Cleveland and Chicago 


clipping about the recent fare reduction in Cleveland’ 

and charges that in commenting on rates of fare in 
other cities this publication tells only one side of the story. 
The charge with better grace might be made against the 
newspaper from which the Cleveland item was,clipped, for it 
told only one side and in so doing created a false impression. 
Under the recent reduction the ticket rate in Cleveland is six 
tickets for a quarter, instead of eleven tickets for fifty cents as 
provided in the former rate. The cash fare is 5 cents as form- 
erly. The news item, however, did not state that in Cleveland . 
a charge of one cent-is made for transfers, while in Chicago 
transfers are free. In other respects there is no comparison 
between conditions in the two cities. Cleveland is operating 
under a “service-at-cost” plan, so that the rate of fare varies 
according to the earnings of the company. The people of 7 


\ READER of the ELEvatep News sends a newspaper 
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Chicago by their votes rejected a similar “service-at-cost” 
plan. In Cleveland the average length of the street car ride is 
2.19 miles and on the surface lines in Chicago 4.16 miles. On 
the Chicago Elevated Lines the average length of ride is 634 
miles, or three times the distance in Cleveland. Patrons of 
the elevated transfer free from one line to another, so that 
they get more than three times the amount of transportation 
for a single fare that patrons of the Cleveland street car line 
get. The service is much faster, too, on the elevated lines. 
Other comparisons might be made to show why cars can be 
operated in Cleveland at less cost than in Chicago, The Cleve- 
land company, under the “service-at-cost” plan is relieved ot 
many obligations in the shape of taxes and street paving and 
sweeping, which the Chicago companies have to meet. The 
-interest charges of a surface line are light compared with an 
elevated line. The Chicago elevated lines for most part are 
built on a privately-owned right-of-way and on an expensive 
steel structure costing approximately $1,000,000 per mile, com- 
pared with $150,000 per mile for a street car line. Each city 
has its own peculiar transportation problems and the citizen 
of Chicago now gets more for his money than does the resident 
of any other city in the country. 


Buy Elevated Tickets 


ATRONS of the elevated lines can save themselves a lot 
p.: trouble and relieve congestion at ticket windows by 

using tickets instead of paying cash fares. ‘Tickets are 
on sale at all elevated stations, except during the rush hours, 
also at department stores and large industrial plants. They 
are a convenience to the patron and save the trouble of carry- ° 
ing a lot of pennies. At most of the downtown elevated sta- 
tions, especially at transfer points, there is great congestion 
during the evening rush hour. The patron who rushes up to 
a ticket window and pays his fare with a bill of large denom- 
ination, blocks the line and causes unnecessary delay. No 
matter how quick and efficient the cashier at the ticket window 
may be, it takes time to make change. At that hour in the 
evening everyone is impatient to get home and their tempers 
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are not improved by being held at the ticket window while the 
agent counts out the change to some patron who has tendered 


isN'y 1T 
~ IT 16NT The 
PROVOKING? : 
AR Ta Mae 6 Rite eae CASHIERS Fauct! 
I'm A LUCKY WHY DON’T 
Duck To 6eT I\You BUY NeKETS? 
HEAD OF THAT, t ¢ 


Fe_rcow! 


Buy ‘Tickets and Avoid Delay 


her a bill of large denomination. Patrons who have tickets 
move past the windows without a perceptible halt. There is 
no delay or confusion. Why not adopt the quick and easy 
way? You will find it is to your own advantage and to the 
advantage of other patrons. It means better service and 
shorter station stops. Station delays are unprofitable to 
everyone concerned. During the rush hour seconds count. 
*You might think that a brief delay of two or three seconds 
means nothing. When you know that twenty trains are sent 
through the outer loop station at Adams and Wabash in fifteen 
minutes in the evening rush, you can better appreciate what 
seconds mean. That means a train every forty-five seconds. 
- You would think it couldn’t be done, but it is. Help expedite 
the movement of trains by having tickets ready. * . 


WILL IT HAPPEN IN CHICAGO? 
W HEN the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was 


. 


forced into the hands of receivers by being denied 
‘sufficient revenue on which to operate, the court dis- 
solved the holding company and returned the twenty-eight 
lines comprising it to the original owners. Each line had a. 
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separate franchise authorizing it to charge a 5-cent fare. The 


result was that transfer privileges were abolished between 
surface and elevated lines as well as 150 transfer points be- 


tween the various surface lines. The Brooklyn City Railroad 
Company is now charging 10-cent fares on nine lines where a 
5-cent fare previously was paid. 

A situation somewhat similar obtains in Chicago. If the 
Elevated Railroads are denied sufficient revenue on which to 
live and are forced into a receivership, each of the four compan- 
ies would have the right to charge a separate fare. Through- 
routing between the Northwestern and South Side lines would 
have to be abolished and all free transfer privileges denied. 
The public would suffer in loss of through service and trans- 
fer privileges. Many patrons of the elevated lines would 
have to pay higher fares than they now do and get much in- 
ferior service. It would be a repetition of the Brooklyn situa- 
tion, commenting on which the court said: “The practical 
result of the situation is that the traveling public in place of 
an orderly, logical rate of fare, will have to pay larger fares 
than a sound disposition of the problem warrants. This dis- 
integration could have been stopped by serious and thought- 
ful approach to and consideration of the problem.” The same 
process of disintegration is now going on in New York City 
and the public is the loser, both in the matter of fares and 
service. Does Chicago wish a similar situation? 


ON THE JOB 


“My wife tells me that your wife 
displayed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law the 
other day at the Woman’s Club.” 

“Great Scott! Why shouldn’t 
‘she? She’s been speaker of our 
house for fifteen years.” 


“Tf I place my money in a sav- 
ings bank,” inquired the newly 
arrived, “when can I draw it out 
again?” 

“Oh,” replied Pat, “sure an’ if 
you put it in today you can get 
it out again tomorrow, by giving 
a fortnight’s notice.” 


HIS HARD JOB 


“What’s the problem?” 

“A perplexing one. Mrs. Skid- 
doo claims she got six bad eggs 
in’ the. last: lot.” 

“Well?” 

“She wants me to make 
good.” 


"em 


“What are you doing, Pat? Are 
you sweeping out the shop?” 

“No; Oi’m swaping out the dirt 
and laving the shop.” 


Nearly one-half of the gross 
operating expense of a street 
railway consist of the wages it 
pays to employes. 
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NEW NORTH SHORE PAS.- 
SENGER STATION 
AVE you seen the new pas- 
senger station of the North 
Shore Line on Wabash 

avenue, just south of Adams 

street? It was opened to the pub- 
lic December 17, and is a con- 
venient and attractive place to 
meet your friends. 

The new station is located in 

the two-story building at 209 

South Wabash avenue, used at 


From the second floor a cov- 
ered bridge and stairway leads to 
the elevated platform where 
North Shore trains stop to re- 
ceive passengers. The ticket 
offices are on the second floor. 
The departure of North Shore 
{rains is announced by a train- 
inan at the door, so that north- 
bound passengers may sit in 
comfort in the waiting room un- 
til the last minute. 

The building has been entirely 


Main Floor New North Shore Passenger Station — 


one time as O’Brien’s Art ‘Gal- 
lery. The North Shore Line. oc- 
cupies the entire building, the 
first floor containing a restaurant 
and soda fountain, cigar stand, 
telephone booths and other con- 
veniences. On the second floor 
is the waiting room for North 
Shore passengers, rest room for 
ladies and smoking rodm_ for 
men. 


remodeled and while the chief 
idea of A. U. Gerber, the archi- 
tect, was to make it convenient 
as a railroad passenger station, 
he combined art and utility. The 
decorations are artistic and pleas- 
ing to the eye. The waiting room 
has a quiet, restful effect, just 
the place to meet a friend by ap- 
pointment. 
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When you have friends coming 
to the city from any of the towns 
along the north shore, arrange 
to meet them at the new station. 
It is convenient to all the retail 
stores and hotels. You will find 
the service at the soda fountain 
and candy counter and in the 
restaurant excellent. Drop in for 
your noonday lunch and look the 
new station over. 


TAKING NO CHANCES | 

Pat had a weakness for whisky 
and numerous efforts had been 
made to reform him. One day 
the priest decided to frighten him 
into signing the pledge. 

“Patrick,” he said, “I warn you 
that the next glass of whisky you 
drink will transform you into a 
mouse.” 

“Do yez mane to say, yer riv- 


Waiting Room North Shore Passenger Station 
ALL THAT WAS NECES- 


SARY 
Mrs. Knag.—Did the doctor 
ask to see your tongue? 
Husband—No; I told him 
about yours, and he ordered me 
away for a rest—London Tit 
Bits. 


POOR OUTLOOK 
“Well, Mike, an’ how are ye 


this marnin’?” 

“Porely, Tim, porely. Shure, 
I’m that wake ye’ll be comin’ to 
my wake before the end of the 
wake.” 


erence, that I will change into a 
mouse if [ drink anny more 
whisky?” 

“You will,” said the priest. 

Pat put on his hat and coat at 
once. “Ah,” said the priest, “go- 
ing to sign the pledge, eh?” 

“No, sorr,” said Pat; “Oi’m go- 
ing to drown the cat.” 


“Are ye much hurted, Pat? Do 
ye want a docther?” 

“A docther, ye fule, afther bein’ 
runned over be a trolly car! 
Phwat I want is a lowyer.” 
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WHERE EGGS AND FURS 
COME FROM 


ITH eggs selling ata dol- 
W lar a dozen and fur coats 

at from six months to a 
year’s salary, you may be inter- 
ested in seeing where such things 
come from. If you are you can 
visit the International Amphi- 
theatre at the stockyards from 
January 14 to January 20 while 
the seventh annual National 
Poultry and Pet Stock Show is 
being held. 

It’s going to be some show, as 
the entries .indicate this year’s 
event will be the largest ever 
held. Just because eggs have 
disappeared from the average 
breakfast table, it doesn’t follow 
that the actual producers have 
disappeared like the dodo. They 
are very much with us, as the 
Poultry Breeders’ Association is 
going to prove. 

Those birds are worth seeing, 
too, if the premium list is ,to” be 
believed, as, of course, all pre- 
mium lists are. Those hens lay 
a cent-a-minute. That doesn’t 
sound just right. Let’s take an- 
other look at the catalogue. No, 
it’s an egg a day that they lay. 
Well, it’s about the same thing. 
You have to pay about ten cents 
for an egg and a hen that can’t 
lay one in ten minutes isn’t lay- 
ing. She’s laying off. Anyway 
the poultry breeders are inter- 
ested in producing smaller eggs 
and bigger profits—no, that’s not 
it—it’s more eggs at less cost. 
The catalogue says so. 

Then there’s the fur-bearing 
animals. Not the kind you see 
on the streets. The street va- 
riety mortgage their life’s earn- 
ings to get their furs, while the 
kind you will see out at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre get 
theirs for nothing. 

Earl H.. Johnson, - champion 
rabbit breeder of the Oak Park 
“L” is going to have a whole 
string of entries there, including 
Mrs. Johnson’s muff, which was 


home-grown in the Johnson Rab- 
bitry at 3745 Ferdinand street. 
He wishes to have his friends on 
the road go out there and see 
him pull down medals and cups 
and ribbons and things. 

Mr. Johnson has “Flemish 
Giants” and “New Zealand Reds” 


International Amphitheatre 


an’ ever’thin’.. He has “Ameri- 
can Blues” and “American 
Spots.” Don’t get rabbit “spots” 
confounded with egg “spots.” 
“American Spots” in the rabbit 
world have some class. The 
name implies blood and pedigree 
and ancestry and all that sort of. 
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thing. With eggs it’s different. 
In the egg world “spots” «stand 
for ancient origin, too, but that 
isn’t what you look for at a dol- 
lar a dozen. It’s what you get 
quite often though. However, 
as Kipling remarked once or 
twice “that is another story.” 

You can see and hear those 
high-priced birds at the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre much 
cheaper than you can the high- 
priced birds at the Auditorium. 
And you don’t have to hire a 
taxi to get there, either. The re- 
liable South Side Elevated will 
bring you right to. the door, 
which is what we started to tell 
vou in the first place, although 
it took a few words to do it. 


A COSTLY EXPERIMENT 


HE people of Toledo, who 
sth voted to oust the street rail- 

way company from the 
streets, learned by experience 
that walking wasn’t as pleasant 
as they had supposed. They 
walked for a month, or paid any- 
where from 15 to 75 cents to ride 
in a “jitney bus,” then they 
begged to get the cars back and 
pay a 6-cent fare with 2 cents for 
a transfer. 

The owners of the Norristown 
division of the Reading Transit 
and Light Company of Reading, 
Pa., have gone the Toledo people 
one better. When the employes 
asked a wage increase, the own- 
ers offered to give the union the 
entire lines and make it a present 
of $25,000 if it would accept the 
- gift. The union refused the 
offer. 


BE SURE OF ’EM 


Daughter—A _ certain 
man sent me these flowers this 
morning. 

Papa—Don’t say “a_ certain 
young man,” my dear. There is 
none of ’em certain till you’ve 
got ’em. 


young 


SEEN ON THE ELEVATED 


HE little chap was three, 
ae probably four years of age. 

He was playing on the seat, 
looking out of the windows and 
acting just like a natural kid. 
He had a penny in his chubby 
little fist, which he displayed with 
as much pride as some women 
display their jewelry. The train 
rounded a curve, which is a bad 
time for little boys to show their 
pennies. The penny fell from his 
hand and rolled under the seat. 
He couldn’t find it and he evi- 
dently was distressed over his 
loss.” 

“We've got to find it” said a 
big good-natured looking man | 
who had been watching the 
child’s antics. The man stooped 
over and looked for the penny. 
Then he went down on his hands 
and knees. Still he couldn’t find 
it, for it had rolled back and 
lodged behind the heater. The 
man determined that the kid 
wasn’t to be disappointed if he 
had to rip out a few seats to get 
that penny. He lay flat on his 
stomach, reached under the seat 
and finally reached the elusive 
coin. 

“There you are, sonny” he said 
with a smile, as he brushed the 
dirt off his overcoat. 

“Good for you” remarked a 
woman who had witnessed the 
whole proceeding. 

There were many appreciative 
smiles and nods among the pas- 
sengers, but the man wasn’t 
looking for applause. He looked 
like a man who ordinarily would- 
n’t go to so much trouble to find . 
a penny. But he was once a kid 
himself and he hadn’t forgotten 
it. “He was human,‘ 

It is wonderful what an im- 
pression a little human act like 
that leaves on those who witness 
it. Perhaps it is because it is so 
rare and the reverse side of 
human nature so common. We 
hope that man had a merry 
Christmas. 
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OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


URING the Christmas 
1) shopping season, the num- 

ber of pocketbooks, pack- 
ages and articles left on elevated 
trains, increases in number. It 
is a tribute to the honesty of 
trainmen on the elevated lines 
that a very large percentage of 
the lost articles reported are re- 
covered. Only a few compara- 
tively of those who recover ar- 
ticles think of writing to thank 
the trainmen and show their ap- 
preciation. They take it‘ for 
granted that if they forget an 
article on an elevated train it will 
be restored to them. 

The management appreciates 
this confidence on the part of 
patrons of the lines, but a note 
of commendation pleases. the 
trainman who recovers the article 
and promptly turns it into the 
‘Jost and found” office. It en- 
courages trainmen to be on the 
lookout for such articles, as there 
are some passengers who are not 
averse to appropriating anything 
that they see lying around loose. 

Among the letters of commen- 
dation received during the last 
month are: 


Mak Park): Prainman: obhtescn 
Meile, badge 6165, is commend- 
ed for recovering a_ wallet, 


brushed from a gentleman’s over- 
coat pocket in a crowded car. 
Mr. Meile observed the name on 
the wallet and announced it in 
the car so that it was turned 
over to the owner at once. 

Oak Park Conductor John H. 
Veto, badge 6075, is thanked and 
rewarded for recovering a lady’s 
purse left on. his car. 

Oak Park Trainman: Fred~ C. 
Buss, badge 6132, is commended 
for finding an envelope contain- 
ing $90 in currency in his car and 
taking pains to see that it was 


turned over to the lady who lost»: 


tt , : 
Northwestern Traistiman C. R. 


Parks, badge 1112, is commended ° 


for finding seats for passengers 
and a place to dispose of their 
baggage where it was out of the 
way. 

Northwestern Trainman J. F. 
Gazley, badge 1663, is commend- 
ed for attention given to a man 
who. had in charge a sick child 
on his car. 

South Side Conductor J. M. 
Feigh, badge 2069, is commend- 
ed for the clear and distinct man- 
ner in which he calls stations. 

Metropolitan Conductor. H. M. 
Gillett, badge 4166, is commend- 
ed for his courteous treatment of 
passengers and for the clear and 
distinct manner in which he calls 
stations and makes announce- 
ments. 

Northwestern Trainman A. W. 
Blade, badge 1295, is commended 
for finding a seat for an elderly 
lady in the next car. 

Platform Man G. A. Wise at 
Randolph and Wells streets is 
commended for the attention 
given a cripple, whom he assisted 
down the stairs and across the 
street. 

Metropolitan Trainman W. 
Guenther, badge 4599, is com- 
mended for making two “seat 


hogs” sit closer and make room 
for’ an old woman who- was 
standing. 


South Side Conductor William 
Ritchie, badge 2597, is commend- 
ed for courtesy and for pains he 
took to direct a stranger to an 
address in Evanston. 


HER METHOD 


“Tf your husband were to call 
to you to bring him something 
upstairs, would you do it?” 

“Not much; I would call him | 
down.” 


MORE PRACTICAL 


“My ambition is to have my 
name on some roll of honot.” 
“Mine is to have my name on. 


some permanent payroll.” 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE COMFORT 
SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


[ is a curious phase of human 
nature that the people in the 
populous centers hail transporta- 
tion.lines as the supreme blessing, 
encourage their construction and 
celebrate their completion, and 
then growl about them ever after. 


Senator Warren G. Harding. 


@ 
Oa WCOWUCL 
ORTH SHOR. 


The convenient and economical way 
to travel between Chicago and 
Milwaukee is over the. 


North Shore Line 


Trains to Milwaukee leave the new © 
passenger station at Wabash and 
Adams every hour, on the even hour. 
Trains to Waukegan and intermediate 
points every thirty minutes. 


CHICAGO TICKET OFFICES 


209 South Wabash Avenue | 
“LT”? Station, Randolph and Wabash 
“L”’ Station, Wilson and Broadway 


Chicago. North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 
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The Plight ot Electric adener 


HILE the year 1919 was one of general prosperity 

\ \ for the country, good wages and steady employment 
for workers with large increases in the savings ac- 

counts in the banks, it was a trying year for electric railways. 
No fewer than 48 electric railway companies, owning 3,781 
miles of track, with $221,259,354 of stock and $312,915,104 of 
bonds in the hands of investors, were forced into receiverships 
during the year. In the same period 28 companies were sold 
under the auctioneer’s hammer and a number of companies 
abandoned operation entirely and sold their equipment for 
junk. The story of 1919 is a repetition of the two previous 
years, only that it was worse. Since the beginning of the 
~war when operating costs went soaring and companies were 
denied sufficient revenue to meet the higher costs, receiver- 
ships for electric railways have been in order. The weaker 
companies succumbed first, 21 having gone into the hands of 
receivers in 1917 and 29 in 1918. At the present time more 
than one-sixth of the total electric railway mileage.in the 
country is in the hands of receivers and most of the others 
are on the verge of bankruptcy. A vast industry giving em- 
ployment directly to an army of 350,000 workers and repre- 
senting more than five billions of dollars of invested capital, 
is being slowly but surely starved for lack of nourishment. 
Most of the utility commissions and rate-regulating bodies 
throughout the country have come to a realization of the grav- 
ity of the situation and have allowed the companies to in- 
crease rates, although in most instances the increased rates 
have not been in proportion to the higher operating costs. In 
the localities where a short-sighted policy has been pursued 
and increased rates denied, receiverships and demoralization 
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of service have resulted. In more than 460 cities higher fares 
have been allowed. In 53 cities a 10-cent fare is now in effect. 
It is worthy of note that it is not in the small cities or in 
thinly-populated communities that the electric railways have 
suffered most. The companies in New York, Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, New Orleans and other large cities are in the hands of 
receivers, because local transportation has been made a foot- 
ball for politicians with disastrous results to the companies 
and to the public. 


Relation Between Rates and Service 


N the operation of a public utility there is a direct relation 
| hetween rates and the quality of service. If a company is 

denied sufficient revenue to guarantee a fair return on the 
invested capital it cannot give the same service that a reason- 
ably prosperous concern can give. Its credit is destroyed so 
that it cannot borrow new capital to make improvements 
necessary to meet the steadily increasing demand for service. 
That situation is forcibly illustrated in the case of the Ele- 
vated Railroads. They have nothing to offer the investor in 
any way comparable with other industrial enterprises and the 
result is that they cannot borrow money to make improve- 
ments that are needed. Even with the present limited track- 
age facilities on the loop during the rush hours, there are a 
number of improvements which could be made to better 
service if money to make them could be obtained. Instead 
of the five-car trains, which are now run on the Metropoli- 
tan and Oak Park lines and six-car trains on the South Side 
and Northwestern, eight or ten-car trains could be run were 
station platforms made long enough to accommodate them. 
That improvement alone would do a great deal to relieve the 
crowded conditions in rush hours. ‘But station platforms 
cannot be extended or additional cars purchased without 
money and the Elevated Railroads cannot borrow the money. 
Stockholders who have not received one cent in dividends 
since 1914 are not likely to put good money after bad. The 
fact that the Elevated Railroads have not paid any dividends 
to the stockholders since 1914 and that last year they did not 
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earn rer the interest on their funded debt is not likely to 
attract new capital. The public should know the facts. The 
Elevated Railroads have nothing to conceal. Their accounts 
are open to the properly constituted public authorities and 
the actual facts furnish the best argument why the roads 
should be allowed sufficient revenue to restore their credit 
and permit them to make needed improvements. The service 
rendered by the elevated roads is a public necessity. It should 
be so regarded and the companies furnishing it should be 
treated fairly. In no other way can the public expect to get 
the service it demands. 


Relative Speed N. Y. Subway and Chicago Elevated 


UCH has been said, especially during political cam- 
M paigns, about the speed of trains in the New York 


subways. Comparisons have been made between the 
subways and the Chicago elevated lines unfavorable to the 
latter. The facts, however, show that the Chicago Elevated 
trains make faster time than the trains in the New York sub- 
ways. The average person who rides in the New York sub- 
ways occasionally and who rides on the elevated here habitu- 
ally, is apt to think that the subways give a faster service. 
A comparison of the running schedules on both systems show 
a slight advantage in favor of the Chicago elevated lines. The 
schedules are up to date for both systems and the compari- 
sons made are as fair as it is possible to make them, giving, 
as a matter of fact, a shade of advantage to the subways. 
The fastest time made on the elevated lines here, namely on 
the South Side from Indiana avenue to Congress street, is 
not included in the table, because it is run without a stop and 
there is not a corresponding non-stop distance in the New 
York subways. The distance from Indiana avenue to Con- 
gress street is 4 miles and the running time is 10 minutes, 
or a speed of 24 miles an hour. There is no such speed at- 
tained in New York on any local transportation line. Here 
is an actual comparison of ordinary express runs on both sys- 
tems, showing distances, running time and speed miles per 
hour: 
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| Miles 
Miles Minutes per hr. 
Northwestern “L,” Loyola to Kinzie.. 8.67. 24 21.70 
N. Y. Subway, Atlantic Ave. to 86th St. 8.76 20. nee 
Oak Park “L,’ Laramie Ave. to Loop 
Jot. Mais anos cn eee se 6.13° "S185 19.88 
N. Y. Subway, Atlantic Ave. to Grand 
Centralss:3 ot eee 6.52 20 19.56 
South Side “L,” Jackson Pk. to Con- 
STESS (JLo ula). ota, ee eee 8.56 27 19.02 
N. Y. Subway, Atlantic Ate to 96th St. 9.16 29 18.95 


The above table shows that in the nae of speed as be- 
tween the Chicago, Elevated Railroads and the New York 
subway, the slight difference is in favor of Chicago. The 
schedules are for typical express runs. Of course on local 
trains the running time is increased.. During the rush hours, 
too, the rate of speed is somewhat lower, but that is true in 
every city in the rush hours. While boosting Chicago’s other 
advantages, do not overlook its elevated railroads. 


Improvements in Elevated Service - 


N another part of The Elevated News is a story of the 
| early days when the South Side Elevated began opera-. 

tion. It is not so long ago that it cannot be recalled by 
a majority of the patrons of the line today. The interesting 
story told by the old-time trainman of the days when the 
trains were pulled by small locomotives, fails to say what 
became of the engines when the motive power was changed 
from steam to electricity. They were scrapped, a fact that 
it is well to keep in mind when you hear talk about “original 
cost,” “watered stock” and other pet phrases so common on 
the lips of the average citizen. The engines represented an. 
investment running into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and they were scrapped long before they were worn out. 
The same was true on the Lake Street Elevated, which alsc 
operated with steam locomotives in its early years. Other 
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equipment was scrapped for obsolescence to give the public 
better service and the owners of the properties had to put in 
new capital with every change, without having received any- 
thing like a fair.return on their original investments. That 
great improvements have been made in the way of lighting, 
heating and operating trains since the days of the dinkey 
engine will be conceded by the most critical patron. The 
present running time of 27 minutes from Jackson Park to 
the loop is quite an improvement over the fast time of 38 
minutes to Congress street, made in the days of the steam 
locomotive. Through operation of trains from Jackson Park 
to Evanston and Wilmette also is a big step forward. While 
all these improvements were inaugurated, the fare remained 
the same, or actually decreased as a result of free transfers. 
Wages of employes and prices of materials have trebled since 
the days of the dinkey engine, still there are a few who think 
fares should be lower. 


Health Measures on the Elevated 


HE Chicago Elevated Railroads maintain a _ fully- 
- equipped Medical Department. Two physicians devote 

their entire time to the work, and at special seasons like 
the present an extra one is employed. In addition one visit- 
ing nurse is employed constantly and extra ones when occa- 
sion demands. The Medical Department is maintained pri- 
marily for the benefit of employes and their families, but 
attention also is given to the health of the public in the way 
of establishing and maintaining sanitary conditions on the 
cars and in the stations. At the present season when an epi- 
demic of the “flu” is threatened, especial attention is given 
to the condition of the cars. Every car on the system is 
sprayed four times daily with a 15 per cent phenol solution. 
At the same time all straps and handles are wiped off with 
the same solution. After the morning rush hour each car is 
sprayed as it is taken out of service, so that it is thoroughly 
disinfected before it is again put in service for the evening 
rush hour. As cars are laid up for the night they are thor- 
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oughly sprayed and swept out, all the windows being opened 
so that they may be properly aired. Cars are not swept out 
during the day while they are in service, because such a 
practice, even were it practical, would be inimical to the pub- 
lic health. It would stir up the fine particles of dust to be 
breathed into the lungs of patrons. To guard against that 
the spraying during the day is done on top of the morning’s 
accumulation of dust, but the point is that the cars are thor- 
oughly disinfected at intervals throughout the day although 
not swept out until night. Patrons can aid materially in 
maintaining the cars in a sanitary condition. Spitting in 
cars, on station platforms and on stairways is dangerous to 
the public health. It is prohibited by city ordinance and 
offenders are liable to fines. Use a handkerchief when you 
cough or sneeze in a car and so eliminate the danger of 
spreading disease. Help keep the cars clean. Do not throw 
rubbish on the floors and please keep your feet off the seats. 


HIGHER FARES IN NEW 
JERSEY 


The Public Utility Commission 


cent. The cost of labor, paper 
and other materials is given as 
the reason for the advance. A 


of New Jersey increased fares on 
the lines of the Trenton Trac- 
tion Company from 6 to 7 cents 
beginning January 4th with an 
additional cent for a transfer. 


PAY FOR YOUR SHINE 


Just because bootblacks have 
raised their prices is no reason 
why you should stick your feet 
out in the aisle of an elevated 
car and wipe your shoes on 
every woman’s dress who enters 
or leaves the car. Please keep 
your feet on the floor. 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


Ten daily newspapers in the 
state of New York have an- 
nounced an increase in the sell- 
ing price from 2 to 3 cents a 
copy. That is the second ad- 
vance since the beginning of the 
war, a total increase of 200 per 


’ 


large advance has been made in 
advertising rates. There is noth- 
ing extraordinary in the inci- 
dent, except the fact that some 
of the newspapers in question 
led campaigns against utility 
companies raising their,rates for 
similar reasons. It seems to de- 
pend on whose ox is_ being 
gored. 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


The last official report of Gen- 
eral Manager Dalrymple of the 
Glasgow municipally-owned and 
operated street railways, shows 
a deficit of $100,000 for the last 
three months. The only way to 
meet the deficit is to take it out 
of the taxpayer. As a gentle- 
man once remarked municipal 
ownership is like cheating at 
solitare—when the people don’t 
pay enough in street car fares 
they have to pay it in taxes. 
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NEW NORTH SHORE 
RESTAURANT 


The restaurant which was 
opened January 14th in the new 
passenger station of the Chicago 
North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railroad at 209 S. Wabash ave- 
nue, is proving a popular place 
during the noon lunch hour. The 
restaurant is artistically decor- 


ated, the furniture, table linen 
and silverware are all new and 
look inviting. Excellent food is 
served at reasonable prices. This 
is a good place to eat luncheon 
or dinner. Visit the new station 
and get acquainted. 


POLITICS AT HOME 


“Do you believe in women 
holding office?” asked the bach- 
elor. 

“Sure I do,” said the married 
man. I’m going to run my wife 
for Congress on her knack of in- 
troducing bills into the house.” 


Exterior View North Shore Passenger Station 


HIS CHANCE 
Minister—“You seem to be. 
glad to have me visit your 
home.” 


Young Hopeful—‘“Yes, | sir. 
Whenever you come we have a 
bully dinner.” . 


THE SPOILS OF WAR 
Kiltie—“Are you the fellow 


that dragged me oot of a shell 
hole under fire?” 


Member of the Ambulance 


Corps (modestly)—‘Oh, that’s 
all right.” 
Kiltie—“Oh, it is, is it? Weel 


then, what did ye do with ma 
pipe?” 


THAT’S THE TRUTH 


“When water becomes ice,” 
asked the teacher, “what is the 
great change that takes place?” 

“The greatest change, ma’am,” 
said the little boy, “is the change 
in price.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN “L” 
TRAINMAN 


HEN I hear criticisms of 

y \) the service on the Ele- 

vated today and of the 
present rate of fare, it makes me 
think of the good old days when 
the South Side “L”—the first in 
Chicago—opened for business,” 
said the old-time trainman. 
. “You may remember the little 
old dinky locomotives which 
hauled the trains in the early 
days, The line at that time ex- 
tended from Jackson Park to the 
Congress street stub station and 
the running time was 38 minutes, 
as compared with 27 minutes to 
the loop today. We had 180 
coaches and 46 locomotives and 
everything considered we gave 
good service. The time was con- 
sidered fast, too, in those days 
and it was compared with the 
cable and horse cars in use on 
the surface lines. 

“Tt wasn’t as pleasant for the 
trainmen in the early-days and 
not nearly as pleasant for the 
passengers, but do you know 
there was a lot less complaint, 
although patrons didn’t get one- 
quarter as much for their money 
as they do today. It required 
three engines to make thes trip 
from Congress street to Jack- 
son Park. One engine took the 
train from Jackson Park to 61st 
street where it’ was necessary to 
change for the purpose of clean- 
ing the fire and ash pit. At Con- 
gress street it was necessary to 
change again to have the engine 
on the head end for the return 
trip. 

“We had to stop at 39th street 
in either one direction or the 
other to take coal. Later when 
we ran around the loop it was 
necessary to erect a water tank 
at 12th street as the engines did 
not? *haveé® “capacity. to catry ia 
water supply for the round trip. 

“The closest headway between 
trains in those days was six min- 
utes and during the midnight 
period trains were run forty-five 


minutes apart. All cars and sta- 
tions were lighted with gas. 
During the winter of 1892 I re- 
member it was quite cold and 
the gas in the stations froze, 
which caused inconvenience to 
the public and work for the 
plumber. 

“Travel was light in those days 
as there were few buildings be- 
tween 47th street and Jackson 
Park. Between 55th street and 
Jackson Park, I remember that 
a pathway had to be cut through 
the trees to build the structure 
and the stations. For a long 
time after the World’s Fair the 
stations at South Park and Uni- 
versity avenues were closed, as: 
there was no traffic at those 
points. 

“In the old days the engineer 
on an “L” train had some job. 
First it was the reverse lever, 
then the throttle, then the sand 
and by the time he had attained 
maximum speed it was time to 
make the next station stop. 
Great care had to be taken in 


starting so the slack would be 


taken up without unnecessary 
jerking of the train. In the win- 
ter the cars were heated by 
steam, that is when there was 
any steam to spare, or when it 
was not frozen in the cars. 

“The little engines burned 
hard coal because the city fathers 
insisted there should be no smoke ° 
and it was no small job for the 
fireman to keep the steam up 
with large egg anthracite. At 
the coaling station at 39th street 
a supply of lump Pocahontas was 
kept in stock and each engine 
was given a small supply. When 
the engine wouldn’t steam a lump 
or two of Pocahontas - was 
thrown in. 


““We had no local telephones 
in the stations as we have today. 
The means of communication 
was by telegraph and operators 
were stationed at Jackson Park, 
61st street, 39th street and Con- 
gress street. We used to carry 
a Tot of hunters, for shooting 
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wild ducks and snipe at 63rd 
street and South Park avenue 
was a popular pastime when 
the old “Alley L” first opened 
for traffic. 

“Think of the changes that 
have been made in twenty-five 
years. -[Today the coaches are 
all lighted and heated electri- 
cally. The motorman today 
stands in a closed cab and starts 
the train with the movement of 
a small lever with a resistance 
of only a fraction of a pound. 
He has no worry about taking 
the slack for that is taken care 
of automatically. He doesn’t 
have to bother about heating the 
Cats: 

“Yes, there have been many 
improvements, which sometimes 
I think the public fails to appre- 
ciate. The Elevated has kept 
pace with developments and its 
patrons have benefited accord- 


ingly.” 


MUNICIPAL LINE RAISES 
FARES 


The Youngstown Municipal 
Railway Company on January 
ist raised fares to 8 cents with 
an additional charge of 1 cent 
for a transfer. The street rail- 
way lines in Youngstown re- 
cently were taken over by the 
city on a _ service-at-cost plan. 
The former rate was 7 cents and 
tickets sold at that rate will not 
be accepted as fares, but will be 
redeemed. 


THE SHRINKING DOLLAR 


Figures introduced at a hear- 
ing before the Public Utilities 
. Commission showed that in the 
matter of maintenance and equip- 
ment on the Elevated Railroads 
the dollar of 1915 is in 1920 equal 
to .4776 cents. 


THE WRONG RACE 


“Ernest,” said the teacher of 
geography,” tell what you know 
about the Mongolian race.” 

“I wasn’t there,” explained 
Ernest hastily. “I went to the 
ball game.” 


FIX YOUR FURS 


Now that everybody is wear- 
ing furs it may be of use to re- 
call that some person or other 
not so long ago invented a 
process of making the furs 
moth-proof. It seems that the 
moths do not eat the fur but the 
hide to which it is attached. 
This being so the bright person 
in question solves the problem 
and produces a moth proof gar- 
ment by removing the hide. It 
is done in this way. First im- 
merse the hair of the fur in 
water. Then freeze it. Then re- 
move the hide with a circular 
saw. This leaves the hairs of the 
fur imbedded in the cake of ice. 
The hide that has been cut off 
can be made into a pair of shoes. 
After the leather is removed the 
surface of the ice is melted down 
sufficiently to leave the _ hair 
standing out as if the ice had 
about a two days’ growth of 
beard. Then rubber solution is 
applied and reapplied until a 
number of coats have been used. 
Finally the ice is melted and the 
fur resumes its former outward 
appearance, but in place of the 
edible hide underneath it has a 
nice durable waterproof base of 
rubber. 

Some such process might also 
be good for Fido when he begins > 
to shed hair all over the house. 
—Chamberlin’s Magazine. 


WHO’S WHO AT HOME 


Elsie—‘There’s a man at the 
door, pa, that wants to see the 
boss of the house.” 

Pa—“Tell your mother.” 

Ma (calling downstairs)—‘Tell 
the cook.” 


Irate Intruder — “Look here! 
You’ve been in this telephone 
booth for half an hour and 
haven’t said a word. | Now come 
out and give me a chance.” 

Occupant of Booth— =i 
talking to my wife, sir.’ 


am 
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OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


OURTESY on the part of 
@ employes is included in the 

service which patrons of 
the elevated lines receive. When 
letters from patrons commend- 
ing employes equal, or exceed in 
number owed: of complaints, 
it speaks well for the trainmen. 
The average passenger is more 
prone to condemn than to com- 
mend, but there are many who 
appreciate the little attentions 
shown them. 

When you see a_ trainman 
doing some little act which 
shows he has a real interest in 
his work and is anxious to please 
his passengers, give him a little 
encouragement. His job at times 
is a rather trying one. There 
are always plenty of the grum- 
bling kind. Be a booster: Every 
commendation of an employe is 
brought to the attention of the 
superintendent of the line on 
which he is employed and is filed 
with his record. If he should at 
some future time get into trouble 
the commendations he has re- 
ceived ‘are taken into considera- 
tion. 

Following are commendations 
received in the last month: 

Northwestern Trainman D. C. 
Ronan, badge 666, is commended 
for finding seats for standing 
passengers. 

South Side Trainman R. H. 
Hoffman, badge 2254, is com- 
mended for turning in a pin 
which was lost by a lady. 

South Side Trainman L. B. 
Russell, badge 2812, is com- 
mended for unusual considera- 
tion and courtesy to passengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman H. M. 
Gillette, badge 4166, is com- 
mended for his courtesy and 
clear enunciation of stations. 

South Side Trainman Louis 
Bernardo, badge 2528, is com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
of stations. 


Insurance man putting ques- 
tions to a cowboy: 

“Ever had any accidents?” 

“No, was the reply. 

“Never had any accident in 
your life?” 


“Nope. A rattler bit me once, 
though.” 

“Well, don’t you call that an 
accident?” * 

“Hell, no. He bit me on pur- 
pose.” 


Too much booze will make a 
mental wreck, too much soda 
water a fizzical wreck. 


“Oh, say did you see 
By the dawn’s early light 
Any change in the pants 
That I hung up last night?” 


The ball had gone over the 
railing as balls will in suburban 
gardens, and a small but un- 
abashed batsman appeared at the 
front door to ask for it. 

Then appeared an irate father. 

“How dare you show yourself 
at my house? How dare you ask 
for your ball? Do you know you 
nearly killed one of my children 
with it?” 

“But you’ve got ten children,” 
said the logical lad, “and I’ve 
only got one baseball.” 


“Jimmy, what are the advan- 
tages of living in the temperate 
zone?” asked the teacher at the 
close of the geography lesson. 


“None,” answered Jimmy 
bluntly. 
“Why, Jimmy!” expostulated 


the teacher. “You know we live 
in the temperate zone.” 

“Yes, I know,’ declared Jim- 
my. “An’ it takes all father can 
earn to buy ice cream in Summer 
and coal in Winter.” 


s 


Tourist—“To what do you at- 
tribute your great age?” 

Oidest Inhabitant—“I can’t 
say vet, sir. There are. several 
of them patent medicine com- 
panies a dickerin’ with me,’ 


SAFETY RELIABILITY 


SERVICE : : GOMFORT 


COURTESY . 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HERE were some severe and wholly 
undeserved penalties on patriotic 
service during the war period, and which 
are still applied in its fevered aftermath, 
but I know none worse penalized than 
the electric railway lines of the country. 
—Senator Warren G. Harding. 


q 
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When traveling between Chicago and 
Milwaukee you can save money 
and avoid inconvenience by 
using the unexcelled 
service of the 


North Shore Line 


Take an elevated train from any part 
of the city and make direct connections 
with North Shore trains to Milwaukee 
and intermediate points. Trains for 
Milwaukee leave the new passenger 
station at Adams and Wabash every 
hour, stopping to receive passengers 


at Randolphand Wabash, and Wilson 
and Broadway. 


Trains every thirty minutes on Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and holidays. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 
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Rubbers and Umbrellas 


HE New York Railways Company has for months been in 
) qe the hands of a receiver. The receiver is Job E. Hedges, 

who has a reputation as a public speaker for delivering 
himself of witty epigrams. At a recent.dinner of the New York 
Railroad Club, Mr. Hedges in speaking of the electric railway 
situation said: 


“There are plenty of doctors who can prescribe scien- 
tific remedies for pneumonia. Yet there are at the 
same time homely remedies that will prevent it—_ 
rubbers and umbrellas, for instance. The trouble 
is that you can’t prescribe rubbers and umbrellas in 
scientific enough language.”’ 


This epigram has a fine application to Chicago’s local trans- 
portation problem. ‘There are plenty of doctors who are ready 
to prescribe for our transportation ills. They tell us every day 
in the press columns just what ought to be done. They don’t 
all agree, of course,—doctors seldom do—and when they disagree 
the outlook for the patient isn’t encouraging. But the trans- 
portation doctors are always ready ‘and willing to prescribe, 
whether it is subways, monorail systems, people’s ownership, 
or merely more cars for the existing lines. When a patient is ill 
with pneumonia or some other complaint, a prescription will 
not help him if he hasn’t any money to buy the medicine. That 
is the situation in which the Elevated Railroads are placed today. 
The local transportation doctors, instead of prescribing rubbers 
and umbrellas in the shape of more revenue to the transporta- 
tion companies, allow the disease to develop and then prescribe 
unattainable medicine. While the transportation doctors have 
been prescribing impossible remedies, the patient has been 
slowly sinking for lack of nourishment. The transportation 
lines have not been permitted to grow and develop with the 
needs of the city, because their credit has been destroyed. = They 
cannot borrow capital to build extensions or make needed im- 
provements on the existing lines. The people dependent on the 
transportation lines are the chief sufferers. They are beginning 
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to see the light, however. They understand that while the 
prescriptions of the transportation doctors read well on paper, 
they do not offer much in the way of convenient transportation. 
What the city needs most in the way of local transportation is 
the development of the existing facilities to their utmost capacity. 
That development can be attained only by allowing the com- 
panies sufficient revenue to pay operating costs, fair returns on 
the invested capital and a sufficient margin to make extensions 
and improvements. A little preventive medicine in the shape 
of additional revenue will retard the progress of the transporta- 
tion disease and eventually restore the patient to health and 
vigor. 


Rates of Fare in Other Cities 


HERE are, according to the estimate of the census bureau 

for 1917, 660 cities in the United States with a popula- 

tion of 10,000 and over. Not all of the smaller cities, 
however, have street car lines. In 460 cities in forty-five states 
and in the District of Columbia, the fare on the local transpor- 
tation lines has been increased within the last two or three years. 
The present rate of fare on street and elevated railroads, runs 
from 5 to 10 cents, only a few cities where local conditions are 
favorable retaining the 5-cent fare. In fifty-nine cities the fare 
is now 10 cents, 37 of those cities being in Massachusetts and 
14 in Pennsylvania. Twenty-one cities have 8-cent fares and 
26 have 7-cent fares, with a one-cent additional charge for trans- 
fers. One hundred and eighteen cities have 7-cent fares and 
158 have 6-cent cash fares. Thirty-three cities have zoning 
systems, the fare in the first zone varying from 5 to 7 cents 
with a charge varying from 2 to 5 cents in additional zones. 
One city—Portland, Maine—has a 9-cent cash fare. In most . 
of the cities the increased rates have been granted by public 
utility commissions to avert bankruptcy of the companies, 
but in a large number of cases the relief was not given in time. 
Ninety-eight companies, representing approximately one-sixth 
of the electric railway mileage of the country were forced into 
receiverships and where relief was ‘granted it came through 
the courts. In a few cities, the most notable of which was 
Toledo, Ohio, the public representatives fought the street, car 
company, with the result that operation was discontinued entirely 
and for twenty-eight days the people walked, or paid excessive. 
prices to ride in jitney busses and other vehicles. The experi- 
ment was a costly one for the people and the business interests 
of Toledo and the cars were welcomed back and the company 
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permitted to charge a rate of fare sufficient to enable it to operate 
at a fair profit. The above resume of conditions in other cities 
shows that Chicago is better off than many other cities in the 
matter of street car fares. As to the distance a passenger can 
ride for a single fare there is no city in the country nearly as 
well off as Chicago. The patron of the Chicago Elevated Rail- _ 
roads receives more for his money in the way of reliable rapid 
transit than in any city in the United States or for that matter 
in any country. Should you at times feel inclined to grumble, 
just bear in mind that you are getting better service at léss cost 
to you than you could get in any other city. 


Advantages ‘of the Elevated 


RAVEL on the Elevated Railroads offers patrons a number 

of advantages in addition to the faster time which trains 

‘make in going a long distance. One of the advantages 
which patrons can appreciate in sloppy weather is the absence 
of water and mud on the floors of. the cars. No matter how 
wet and muddy the streets may be, patrons of the elevated are 
always assured of dry floors on the cars, because the mud has been 
shaken off the shoes in climbing the stairs. Even though all 
passengers cannot be provided with seats in the rush hours, those 
who are compelled to stand have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are not required to stand in a pool of water and mud. 
Patrons of the Ravenswood branch, where steel cars with com- 
position floors are in use, may have noticed recently that some 
of the floors have been covered with a new style of steel and 
leather matting. It is the intention of the management to equip 
all the steel cars with that style of floor matting as rapidly as the ° 
material can be procured and to use the mats during the winter 
months. The composition floors in the steel cars are fireproof 
- clean and sanitary, but they are colder than wood floors and the 
new leather mats will add to the comfort of patrons. It is for 
that reason they are being installed and the comments of passen- 
gers indicate that they are pleased with the innovation. Help 
keep the cars in a clean and sanitary condition by refraining 
from throwing scraps of paper, peanut shells and ‘other rubbish on 
the floor. 
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The Speed Mania on the Elevated 


HY do thousands of patrons of the Elevated crowd into 
cars already filled to capacity and cling to a strap for six 
or seven miles, when they might have a seat and reach 

their destination in comfort in from two to four minutes more 
time? It is one of the inexplicable habits of the riding public 
- which causes traffic men and schedule makers to lie awake nights. 
One of the best illustrations of the habit may be seen on the 
Northwestern Elevated. Patrons will stand on a loop station 
platform and allow a Wilson Express with plenty of empty seats 
go by while they wait for an Evanston Express and hang on a 
strap. The difference in time in the non-rush hours when the 
Wilson Express stops at all express stations and the Evanston 
stops only at Sheridan Road, is exactly two minutes to Wilson 
avenue. In the evening rush hour when the Evanston Express 
makes no stops between Chicago avenue and Argyle and the 
Wilson Express runs local north of Belmont, the difference in time 
is only four minutes. Yet patrons who wish to-go to Wilson 
avenue only will get on an Evanston Express and ride to Argyle, 
walk down stairs from the northbound platform, cross over, 
climb the stairs to the southbound platform and take a south- 
bound train back to Wilson avenue. The gain of four minutes 
to Wilson avenue is lost by riding to Argyle and doubling back 
to Wilson, as that takes just four minutes provided there is no 
waiting for a southbound train at Argyle. Now why will a 
patron go to all that trouble for a gain in time that is purely | 
psychological? He thinks he makes better time because the 
Evanston Express makes no stops, while the Wilson Express at 
that hour makes five stops north of Chicago avenue, but as a 
matter of fact he does not and he can prove it by his watch if he 
wishes to take that trouble. Besides it is unfair to patrons who 
live north of Wilson avenue. It is taking up space in a car that 
rightfully belongs to them. Patrons who live at Wilson avenue 
or points south, should take a Wilson Express and leave the 
Evanston Express exclusively to those living farther north than 
Wilson avenue. 


Improvements on the Metropolitan 


ESIDENTS of Forest Park and South Oak Park have noted. 
R recently a marked improvement in the service west of 
Laramie avenue. Everything that is possible under 
existing conditions is being done to improve the service on the 
extreme west end of the Metropolitan main line, but there are 
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some obstacles in the way of perfect service that cannot be 
immediately overcome. The chief obstacle is the grade cross- 
ings of two steam railroads. It frequently happens that during 
the early morning rush hour a long freight train on a steam rail- 
road runs across the Metropolitan tracks—which are on the 
surface out in the western suburbs—and blocks traffic for from 
five to ten minutes at the busiest period. When traffic is resumed 
it is necessary to run some trains past stations in order to get them 
into their right position as quickly as possible and waiting passen- 
gers get angry and feel they are not being fairly treated. Some 
two or three weeks ago a special service inspector was assigned to 
give his entire time and attention to that portion of the line west 
of Laramie avenue. It has helped matters very materially. A 
complete survey of the situation is now being made with the end 
in view of installing some additional track facilities east of the 
steam railroad crossing, so that in the event of a blockade, trains 
may be switched back and kept moving. 


Trains Running Past Stations 


age elevated patron than to have a train run past a sta- 

tion where ordinarily it is scheduled to stop. If you 
have waited a few minutes for a train and find that the first 
one to come along runs past the station without stopping, it 
is natural that you should grumble a little and maybe com- 
plain that trains were not being run for the accommodation 
of patrons. Exactly the reverse is true. The reason for’that 
train running past the station is to get you and others home 
just a little sooner than would otherwise be possible. That 
you will get home sooner by letting a train run past your sta- 
tion and boarding the next one which comes along, may seem 
paradoxical, but it nevertheless is true. If the first train which 
came along after a delay stopped at every station and took on - 
‘passengers, it would continue to lose still more time and delay 
all other trains following it. If it runs past a few stations, it 
soon makes up the lost time and allows the trains following 
it to make up time also. In other words, by skipping certain 
stations traffic is restored to normal in a few minutes. Trains 
soon reach the position on the line where they would have 
been had there been no delay. Train delays are infrequent on 


N OTHING appears to be more exasperating to the aver- 
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the Elevated, but they do occur at times in spite of every pre- | 
caution to prevent them. What seems particularly exasperat- 
ing to the ordinary patron is that it is always after he has 
waited longer than usual for a train, that the first one runs past 
his station. You can understand why that is so. The longer 
wait was due to some unforeseen delay and the reason why 
the first train ran by the station was to overcome that delay 
and restore the service to a normal basis. The two things 
always go together. Next time you have an experience of 
that kind, don’t cuss about it. The management is more 
anxious to avoid such delays than you possibly can be. Give 
the operating officials credit for knowing their business. They 
have been at it all their lives and when they direct trains to 
run past certain stations, they do it to facilitate, not to hinder 


the movement of trains. 


WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A 
FRIEND 


HE following letter which ap- 
peared recently in the Chicago 
Daily News tells its own story 


and needs no embellishment: 

I am employed in one of the large pub 
lishing houses in the loop and am accus- 
tomed to board a Garfield (Metropolitan) 
elevated train at 2:23 a. m. for Oak Park. 
One morning I worked overtime and 
boarded a Garfield train at 4:23 a. m. 
Comfortably ensconcing my tired self in 
a warm seat, I soon began to nod and 
finally slept, as is common on the early 
morning homeward trip. 

While I was still asleep or drowsing the 
guard called a station which I understood 
to be Lombard. Staggering to my feet, 
I scrambled to the exit door and was 
politely permitted to step out into the 
chill wintry air on the station platform at 
Kilbourn avenue, about 4500 west, with 
Lombard at 6200 west. Discovering my 
mistake a moment too late, all that re- 
mained was to wait on the platform for 
another west bound train or walk. Dis- 
gruntled by my misfortune, in_a spirit of 
bravado I proceeded to walk. On Harrison 
street I ‘trudged bravely westward—one 
block—two blocks—six blocks—ten blocks 
—with my ears half frozen and the chill 
wintry winds growing colder and colder to 
face, hands and body. Then I came plump 
up against the new Columbus park, with 
my road apparently at an end and semi- 
darkness stretching away in the distance. 

Then I began to realize my lack of dis- 
cretion and reluctantly determined to make 
for the nearest elevated station and wait 


the next westward bound car. I steered for 
the Central avenue station, where I took 
refuge with the gateman in his warm and 


‘cozy little booth and awaited the west 


bound car. Soon the welcome signal 
sounded, the speeding light appeared down 
the track and I was soon aboard a west 
bound train, hurrying homeward—in a 
normal manner—once again. 

Did I feel relieved? Well, friends, I'll 
say I did. Here’s the moral: We do 
not fully appreciate the inestimable con- 
veniences of elevated railroad transporta- 
tion. Try a midnight wintry walk—and 
then think. WILLIAM EWING LOVE. 

Oak Park, Ill. 

An experience such as that related 
above may not be pleasant in zero 
weather, but it does give one a new 


perspective. 


——] 


“This “is -“<Q.oyLOmenecounimy, 
Bridget. Sure, it’s generous ev- 
erybody is. I asked at the post- 
office about sindin’ money to me 
mother, and the young man tells 
me I can git a $10 money order 
for. tin | cints.. 7 Piinkjea, =t1ac, 
now.” a 


“Well, did you take the box of 
pills I sent you?” 

“Vis, docther, but I don’t be 
feelin’ anny betther. I guess the 
lid hasn’t come off yit.” 
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MINAL STATION 


Exterior View New Passenger Station, Chicago 


NEW NORTH SHORE STATION 


When business or pleasure calls 
you to Milwaukee or any of the cities 
along the north shore of Lake Michi- 
‘gan, you will find that you can save 
time and money by traveling the elec- 
tric way. Trains on the North 
Shore Line leave the new passenger 
station at 209 S. Wabash avenue for 


Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha 
every hour. Trains for Waukegan, 
Great Lakes and intermediate points 
at thirty minute intervals all day 
and evening. 


If once you try the service on the 
North Shore Line you will acquire 
the habit, because you will find it 
superior to any other. 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


Lines pays his fare, he buys 

something more than trans- 
portation. Should he be in need of 
some extra service he knows that it 
will be freely and cheerfully given 
him. He is made to feel that he is 
more than a mere “‘fare’’ by reason 
of the courtesy of the employes and 
the interest they take in his personal 
comfort. 

The following letter from a grate- 
ful patron of the South Side shows 
what courtesy and kindness on the 
part of employes meant to him ata 
time when such assistance was 
needed: 

“T wish to express my appreciation of 
the kindness and assistance of platform 
man 41 (John Nielson) at Adams Street 
Station when I was taken distressingly ill on 
my way downtown on the morning of 
February 13th. For nearly an hour he 
divided his time between his duties and 
looking after my comfort and _ welfare. 
Finally he put me on the first available 
‘loop local’ to get on a southbound express 
train without crossing the two transfer 
bridges or walking back to Congress Street. 
This would have been physically impossible. 

“The kindness of the matron at work in 
the station and the trainman in question, 
whose number unfortunately I could not 
see, is also very much appreciated. The 
trainmar explained the situation to plat- 
form man 76 (Rocco Parilla) at Randolph 
and Wells, who immediately took charge 
and put me on the proper train for home. 

“In many years of travel on the elevated 
lines, this is the first time I have required 
the assistance of trainmen or other em- 
ployes, excepting occasional inquiries as to 
stops, and so’ forth, which always elicited 
prompt and courteous answers. In view of 
this experience, I feel I was fortunate in 
being a passenger on the elevated lines.”’ 

Following are other commenda- 
tions received during the month: 

Northwestern Trainman R. W. 
McMillan, badge 955, is commended 
for calling attention to empty seats 
in the next car. 

South Side Conductor Carey G. 
Todd, badge 2883, and his crew are 
commended for assisting a lady who 
was taken ill on their train. 

South Side Trainman James Given, 
badge 2860, is commended for 


W HEN a patron of the Elevated 


stuffing newspapers into a window 
which had been accidentally broken, 
thus keeping a cold draft off passen- 
gers. 

Garfield Park Trainman '}.. Pleyer, 
badge 4506, is commended for turn- 
ing on the lights of his car when 
entering the loop on dark mornings. 

Metropolitan Trainman John 
O’Leary, badge 4787, is commended 
for his strict attention to duty and 
finding seats for standing passengers. 

South Side Station Agent, Miss 
Mae Corbett, is commended for her 
politeness and efficiency. ’ 

South Side Trainman David Prob- 
stein, badge 2547, is commended for 
finding a seat in his car for a passen- 
ger. 

South Side Trainman A. Cawley, 
badge 2933, received a reward for 
returning a purse which a passenger 
had lost on his train. 

South Side Trainman Roy L. 
Strand, badge 2423, is commended 
for his quick action in closing a gate 
at the right time to avoid an accident. 
He recetved a small reward from a 
gentleman who noticed this act. ° 

Northwestern Trainman W. A. 
Steiner, badge 1530, is commended 
for his genial and pleasant manner. 

Metropolitan Conductor P. Scalese, 
badge 4279, is commended for his 
courtesy towards old and crippled 
passengers, the kindness extended toa 
blind man, and for the efficient man- 
ner in which he calls his stations. 


FOLLOWING ORDERS 


“The room seems cold, Mrs. 
Hooligan,” said the doctor. “Have 
you kept the thermometer at sev- 
enty, as I told you?” 

“Shure, an Oi hov, docthor. 
There’s the divilish thing in a 
toombler av warrum wather at 
this blissid minnut.” 


' 
“Was ye iver drawn on the jury, 
Path 

“No, but Oi came very near it 
wan toime.” 

“How was that?” 

“The man next door to me wus 
drawn.” 
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GAS BILLS AND BOOZE BILLS 


The average Chicago family of 
five spent, in the year to November 
1, $17.01 for liquor, 617.39 for 
tobacco and $16.10 for movies, thea- 
tres, etc.; a total for these non- 
essentials of $50.50 or $4.21 a month. 
This is according to a cost-of-living 
survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

The average family expenditures 
for gas in Chicago, cooking, lighting 
and heating included (the average 
of ALL families from mechanics to 
millionaires) is $26.40 a year or $2.20 
per month. The average residence 
bill for electricity in Chicago, again 
including the millionaire and me- 
chanic, is $24.12 a year, or $2.01 a 
month. 

The same U. S. Department of 
Labor survey showed that the aver- 
age cost of street car fares per ride 
per family was lower in Chicago 
than in most of the larger community 
units investigated, notably New York 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 

Among the thirty communities 
surveyed, Chicago’s average family 
liquor bill of $17.01 was the largest. 
In ‘‘dry’’ Seattle there was no liquor 
bill. In only three of the com- 
munities was the average annual 
family expenditure for tobacco larger 
than Chicago’s $17.39, namely: Phil- 
adelphia and Camden, $20.06; St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, $19.80; 
Cleveland, $19.71. 


“Before filling your teeth,” said 
the dentist, “I will have to treat 
them.” 

“A foine idea,” answered Pat. 
“Make it whisky for the bunch.” 


“Pat, how are the potatoes turn- 
ing out?” 

“Shure, they are not turning out 
atiath ssorr: 

“Why, how is that?” 

“Shure, Oi have to dig thim out, 
be jabers.” 


THE SHOEMAKERS ARE 
SATISFIED 


In Washington, D. C., the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission recently 
ordered a charge of 2 cents for 
the hitherto free street car trans- . 
fers and a few days later received 
a letter of thanks from a’ cob- 
bler, who wrote: 

“Your excellencies have my 
thanks. So many have found 
that they like best to pay $2 for 
some new soles on the shoes than 
pay 2 cents for something they 
have before received for nothing. 
The work piles high. If your ex- 
cellencies will but raise the price 


of transfers some more, there 
shall be masses said in your 
- honor.” 


Electric railways’of the coun- 
try carried fourteen billion pas- 
sengers in 1917. To a majority 
of city folks they are fairly a 
necessity of life. One mile of 
them out of eight, the country 
over, is now in the hands of re- 
ceivers. This includes some of 
the most important mileage, as 
in New York City. This-is not 
encouraging to investors.—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


“We all know the type of man 
and paper that tries to find out 
what the popular prejudice of 
the hour is, and then ministers 
[Ome irenideds 1s tosstirany 
discontent and represent oneself 
as the champion of the toiling 
masses and charge the utilities 
with fraud and: oppression. A 
man or a newspaper can work up 
a lot of applause that way. Self- 
respect may be lost, but a cheap 
reputation may be acquired for 
the moment.”—Indianapolis Star. 


“Goodness, Bridget, where is 
our telephone?” 

“Mrs. Jones sent over, mum, 
askin’ for the use av it and I sint 
it over, but I had the divvil’s own 
toime gittin’ it off the wall, mum.” 
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KNOW THE TRUTH 


HE Chicago Elevated Railroads carry upward of half a million 
“eee daily. How dependent that great army of workers is 

upon local transportation service, was demonstrated last August 
during the strike of street and elevated railway employes. 

Because transportation service enters so intimately into the daily 
lives of so many citizens it is more subject to criticism than.any other 
form of public service. Much adverse criticism, however, is based on 
ack of knowledge of the facts. The Elevated Railroads wish their 
patrons to know the TRUTH. They are operating under the supervision 
of the Public Utilities Commission and a complete statement of their 
earnings and expenses is submitted to that body each month. 

Believing that such information would be of interest to patrons who 
wish to know the TRUTH and that it would remove misconceptions 
based wpon misstatements, THE ELEVATED NEWS herewith presents the 
actual earnings and expenses of the companies for six months of operation 
under the 8-cent fare: 


Gross Operating Net 
Earnings Expenses Earnings 

ASE ey heeled $1,131,597.97 $ 938,357.05 $ 193,240.92 
September.) . 2... 2.4 1,228,419.71 970,390.00 258,029.71 
OctoGer 2.802 aera 1,351,599.37 1,049,091.64 302,507.73 
November......-.-.: 1,314,929.15 1,037,126.60 277,802.55 
December........-. 1,411,372.55 1,146,523.15 264,849.40 
January, 1920....... 1,325,714.36 1,107,624.26 218,090.10 

$7,763,633.11 $6,249,112.70 $1,514,520.41 
Average net earnings.per mionth. .).) 060.2 20. a $252,420.06 


A recent audit made by Arthur Young and Company, certified public 
accountants, which occupied the time of six accountants for more than six 
months, showed that the original cost of the properties up to June 30, 1919, 
(representing all items properly chargeable to cost under the rules of the - 
Interstate Commerce Commission) was $91,732,724.09. The average 
earnings for the six months above were at the rate of $3,029,040 per year, 
or only about 3.3 per cent, per annum on the original cost. 

Liberty Bonds and Victory notes pay a return of 414 and 43% per cent 
with a positive guarantee of the government that the principal will be paid 
when due. Do you believe that a return of less than 34 per cent is fair 
to the owners of the Elevated Railroads? The fact should not be over- 
looked also, that the returns shown above are for a straight 8-cent fare 
and that fares were reduced to 744 cents February 1 where tickets are 
purchased. 

The above figures and facts should convince the most skeptical that 
the Elevated Railroads are not earning large returns. 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE COMFORT 
SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HAVE come to the conclusion that 
there is but one way to operate the 
great public utilities and railroads of 
this country, and that is that the public 


must be educated to understand exactly 
what the public utilities are up against 
and must be taught to be fair. 

—Ole Hanson, Ex-Mayor, Seattle. 


BROAD oF SERVICE 


The Convenient and Economical ~ 


Way to Travel between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Intermediate 
Points is Over the 


North Shore Line 


Elevated Trains From all Parts 
of the City, Connect Directly with 
North Shore Trains at Wabash | 
and Adams. 

A North Shore Train for Mil- 
waukee Every Hour and Every 
Thirty Minutes on Saturday 
Afternoons, Sundays and Hboli- 
days.. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad | 
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Big Growth in Oak Park 


IGURES of the United States census bureau show that 
F oc Park has more than doubled in population in the last 

ten years. The 1910 census gave it a population of 19,444, 
while the 1920 census shows it has a population of 39,830. In 
this remarkable growth and development of thessuburb, the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads have been the most important 
factor. They receive no credit for it, of course; a public 
utility company, and especially a transportation company, 
seldom gets credit for anything. As Senator Harding, of 
Ohio, recently remarked, the people hail transportation lines 
as a supreme blessing, encourage their construction and cele- 
brate their completion and then growl about them ever after. 
But would Oak Park have shown such a growth were it not 
connected with Chicago by two rapid transit lines—the Metro- 
politan on the south and the Chicago & Oak Park on the 
north? No community will grow without adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. The Elevated Railroads make Oak Park 
virtually a part of Chicago. From the western limits of Oak 
Park to the Loop, the running time of trains on the Chicago 
& Oak Park Elevated is only thirty minutes in the morning 
rush hours, although the distance is nine miles. South Oak 
Park is almost as well served by the Metropolitan, although 
physical limitations do not permit an express service on that 
line in the rush hours. The Elevated Railroads have brought 
Oak Park closer to the heart of Chicago than was Western 
avenue in the days before the elevated lines were built. They 
have made it possible for people to work in the heart of the 
city and live in the suburbs and open spaces where living is 
more desirable. Through the service given by the Elevated 
Railroads, vacant prairies have been transformed into populous 
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communities, adding millions to the taxable value of property 
both in the city and the suburbs. The Elevated Railroads 
have enriched everyone except their owners. 


The Wrong Place for a Suitcase 


adoption of the eighteenth amendment, it has become in- 

dispensable to many. Without the suitcase our moving 
picture comedies would be tiresome. What can be so ex- 
cruciatingly funny as to see Charlie Chaplin throw a stove or 
a piano or a suitcase from a tenth story window on some one’s 
head on theesidewalk? It’s even funnier than to see him at 
his specialty in the custard pie line. There are times and 


A 


| N ITS proper place a suitcase is a useful article. Since the 


seasons and places, however, for everything. While the suit- 
case may be used with telling effect as a deadly weapon on 
the movie screen, it becomes quite serious when used in the 
same way on an elevated train. And sad to relate we have 
comedians who use a suitcase as an offensive weapon on 
elevated cars. They differ from the screen comedians. , The 
latter show at least a small degree of intelligence in their use 
of the suitcase as a deadly weapon. The elevated comedians 
do not. They place their suitcase in the aisle of a car and 
give no thought either to it or to the other passengers. Soon 
a passenger entering or leaving the car stumbles over that 
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suitcase. It isn’t a bit funny to that passenger. It may result 
ina serious accident, The passenger isn’t to blame for 
stumbling. Although it always is a safe practice to “watch 
your step,” that isn’t supposed to be necessary inside a car, be- 
cause the aisle should be kept clear of obstructions. Train- 
men have instructions to keep the aisles clear, but they have 
other duties and sometimes a passenger resents any inter- 
ference. If it is necessary for you to carry a suitcase in an 
elevated car, please hand it to the trainman on entering. He 
will find a place for it on the car platform, where it will not 
be in the way. The Elevated Railroads are trying hard to 
eliminate accidents of all kinds. They employ a safety engi- 
neer who devotes his entire time to accident prevéntion. You 
can help in many directions, one of which is to place your 

suitcase out of the way. : 


Trials of the Ticket Agent 


| ICR AGENTS on the, Elevated Railroads are, as ia 
"Piste keen, alert and courteous. During the rush-hour 

periods they have to be quick in making change, if 
passengers are not to be delayed. ‘They are expected to, and 
in fact, are required to give the public the best serVice of 
which they are capable. But after all, those women are hu- 
man. Why not treat them with a little consideration and 
make their work as easy as possible? Why not tell them what 
you want as you tender them your money? They are not 
mind-readers. There are patrons who throw down a quarter, 
or a half-dollar on the ticket window ledge without saying a 
word and expect the agent to guess at what they want. More 
_ than 70 per cent of all patrons take advantage of the reduced 
ticket rate and buy two rides for 15 cents, receiving a ticket 
with the change. When a person lays down a quarter, the 
agent asks usually if a ticket is wanted. Not always does 
she receive a courteous reply. A case in point was witnessed 
a few days ago at a loop station. A, young woman’ walked 
up to. the ticket window and_laid down a quarter without 
saying a word. “Do you wish a ticket?” asked the agent. 
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“No, I do not,’ snapped the patron. “You ought to know 
what I want.” The young woman looked as if she would 
like to poke the point of her umbrella in the agent’s eye. It 
was quite logical for the agent to ask if a ticket was wanted 
from the fact that three-fourths of the passengers prefer a 
ticket to pennies. Treat the ticket agent as you wish her to 
treat you. Courtesy is about the only thing that hasn’t gone 
up-in price. It is as cheap now as before the war, although 
not quite as common. A more liberal use of it would make the 
ticket agent and everyone else happier. Try it. 


‘KNOW THE TRUTH 


TATEMENTS which appear occasionally in some news- 

S paper, or are made by some public speaker to the effect 

that the Elevated Railroads do not pay their proportionate 
share of taxes, are untrue and misleading. The phrase “tax- 
dodger” rolls glibly from the lips of the demagogue when 
speaking of public utility companies. The truth is that the 
Elevated Railroads pay an exceptionally high proportion of 
their gross revenue in the form of taxes. 

For the year 1918 the Elevated Railroads paid in taxes 8.4 
cents on every dollar of their gross earnings. Their total 
earnings amounted to $10,596,211 and they paid in taxes $929,036. 
In 1919 both gross revenue and taxes increased. The gross 
revenue of the Elevated Railroads in 1919 was $13,483,557 and 
the total taxes paid, or due, amount to $1,120,402, or 8.3 cents 
on every dollar of gross earnings. Are any private firms, 
corporations or individuals paying a higher proportion of their 
gross income in the form of taxes? ay 

The law requires the tax assessors to levy taxes “to the 
end that all assessments of property be made relatively just 
and equal.” Land used by the Elevated Railroads for rail- 
road purposes has no market value and is not and can not 
be assessed upon the same basis as land which can be sold 
in the market for al] purposes. Land held by the Elevated 
Railroads and not used for railroad purposes is assessed on 
the same basis as other land in that neighborhood, as is 
personal property, cash, supplies, etc. 

Comparison of the percentage of gross earnings paid in 
taxes by the Elevated Railroads with other lines of business 
or other classes of property will show that the Elevated Rail- 
roads are not “tax-dodgers,” but on the contrary they are 
paying an exceptionally high rate. 
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OLDEST “L” ROAD IN THE 
WORLD TO QUIT BUSINESS 


HE oldest electric elevated 
railroad in the world, located 
at the Chicago plant of Ar- 
mour and Company, is going out 
of business after 28 years 


service. This historic traction 
system, with its familiar yellow 
trolley cars, narrow-gauged 
tracks, overhead wires, and 
strings of freight trucks, is giving 
way to Mercury and other trac- 


of « 


tors. -Within a year it will be but 
a memory. 

Away back in 1892—“Denny” 
O’Neil, chief electrician, well re- 
members the day—the elevated 
trolley system was installed to 
haul the products of the plant to 
the loading platform and _ the 


various departments. This was 
the same year when the first pas- 
senger trolley car appeared on 
the streets of Chicago. The lat- 
ter was a surface line and for 
passengers, while the Armour 
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system was an elevated line and 
for freight. 

Superintendent M. D. Harding, 
in telling of those early days, ex- 
plains that the “L” road was in- 
stalled to relieve congestion | 
the streets about the Chisdys 
packing © plant. The system 
proved a wonderful aid. 

The first of the tractors were 
installed several years ago, and 
worked side by side on test with 
the: trolley *¢ars;: lt “was;soon 
found that the tractors had a 
number of advantages, including 
the ability to go anywhere, which 
in turn meant a great reduction 
in the number of handlings. The 
tractors were not handicapped by 
tracks, as the trolley cars were. 
So it is but natural that the trac- 
tor system has gradually pushed 
the less efficient trolley system 
back and that it will soon replace 
the older method altogether.— 
The Armour Magazine. 


A ten-year-old girl, fresh from 
her first skating on the lake, 
dashing into a room where her 
sister was sitting, “holding con- 
verse’ with her most particular 
young man acquaintance. 

“Sis, you ought to have seen 
me,” she breathlessly cried; “the 
first time I stood up my feet went 
right up in the air,-and I came 
down. plump on my—” 


“Minnie,” interrupted the. sis- 
ter, getting uneasy. 
“Well, what?” asked Minnie. 


“My legs just scooted from un- 
der me and I came down plump 
on my—” 

“Minnie,” screamed her sister, 
“leave the room instantly!” 

“But he’s hurt,” said Minnie. 

“Hurt?” asked the sister; 
“who’s hurt?” 

“Why, brother; I came down 
on him, only you wouldn’t let me 
tell you.” 


HOW THE GIANT GREW 
By Staniey R. Osporn, in. 
Chamberlin’s 


ELDOM do we iealize by 

what slow, patient, faltering 

steps human progress has 
been made. We look at some 
great achievement and we accept 
it almost as a matter of course. 
We think it wonderful, perhaps, 
but we do not realize one-tenth 
the wonder, for we have no per- 
spective. We look at the achieve- 
ment as a whole, in its final suc- 
cessful form. We have no way 
of looking at it, as we might in a 
moving picture film, as it wun- 
wound from the first vague efforts 
until, at the end of 5,000 feet of 
celluloid, it stood forth, in the 
final close-up, a complete and ef- 
fective undertaking, bestowing 
benefit upon mankind—and ac- 
cepted by the human race almost 
as something that must have 
grown spontaneously. 

Take the electric traction in- 
dustry, for instance. How many 
individuals realize by what slow 
stages electric traction became 
possible? How many can visual- 
ize the different place that both — 
the city and the country* would 
be were it not for the electric 
lines. 

The city, in fact, has been made 
possible’ by the introduction of 
rapid transit. To the trolley car 
the average citizen alone owes 
his right to own.a home. With- 
out the cars, city dwellers would. 
have to cling, like a swarm of 
bees, close round the center of 
employment. Rentals would be 
at such levels and real estate so 
valuable that none but the 
wealthy could build and own. 
The public would be packed into 
sky-scraping tenements, in dark 
and unwholesome surroundings, 
forced to live in this way because 
otherwise they would be out of 
touch with their work. 

In Chicago the people had a 
very definite illustration of this 
fact when the north side elevated 
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tracks came under operation. In 
the days when the cable ended at 
the Limits station on North 
Clark street the short thorough- 
fares between Clark and Lincoln 
park were regarded as being as 
far north as a man could well 
live without hardship in going to 
and from his work. But as soon 
as the rapid service opened up 
the sun lighted miles of cheap 
home sites to the north, real es- 
tate values in the old high-class 
section dropped as much as fifty 


per cent. People were no longer 
forced to crowd in and the com- 
‘petition of the lands’ further 


north became effective. 

In the country, in the same 
way, the interurban line, through 
its rapid, cheap and _ frequent 
service, has done wonders in 
bringing about a better distribu- 
tion of the population.. Small 
town residents have been enabled 
to move out into the farms, new 
villages have grown up, and sub- 
urban acreage property and sub- 
urban residential centers have 
been brought close to the city 
worker. 

Yet this was not, as the aver- 
age beneficiary assumes, created 
in a day and without effort and 
failure. When one looks back 
over the history of electric trac- 
tion he is amazed at the slow 
steps by which it reached the 
point of practical application. He 
is, then, astonished again at the 
almost magical rapidity with 
which the electric lines, once 
brought to the point of commer- 
cial availability, spread a net- 
work over the nation. 

The father of all electric trac- 
tion, of course, was Benjamin 
Franklin's kite. Then, after a long 
interval, Faraday discovered that 
electricity could be made to pro- 
duce mechanical motion. This 
was in 1821. Fourteen’ more 
years were required for the world 
to assimilate this fact and get to 
the point of applying it, in prac- 
tice, to transportation. 


It was Thomas Davenport, a 
country blacksmith, who first 
made practical application of the 
new power. He lived at Brandon, 
Vermont, and he had a vision 
and he put in years of effort in 
the construction of electric mo- — 
tors. There was no _ technical 
knowledge in those days and his 
work was all in the dark. Never- 
theless he painstakingly put to- 
gether more than a hundred mo- 
tors and in 1835 exhibited a toy 
car that would run on a little 
circular track by electric im- 
pulse. This was at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and later at Boston. 

Three ‘years afterwards a 
Scotchman, Robert Davidson of 
Aberdeen, built a motor car that 
would run on the’ steam-rail 
tracks. America had produced 
the first motor car but Scotland 
has given the world the first life- 
sized specimen. Davidson’s car 
must have been pretty good, for 
the steam road magnates were 
sufficiently worried to bring about 
its destruction through an ar- 
ranged accident. 

In 1841 the idea of using the 
rails as current conductors was 
patented and in 1855 an English 
inventor, in trying to perfect tele- 
graphic communication with moy- 
ing trains, gave us the first ink- 
ling of the trolley wire and mov- 
ing current contact. In _ the 
same year, in France, both the 
insulated trolley and the central 
station current supply were sug- 
gested. 

But it was not until 1861 that a 
real, practical step in advance 
was made. Prior to that all the 
cars invented had been doomed 
to failure, at least in a commer- 
cial sense, because they worked 
on the wrong principle. Not 
until Pacinotti, in the year of the 
outbreak of our Civil War, in- 
vented the dynamo did electric 
traction become practical upon a 
commercial scale. All present- 
day motors are founded on Paci- 
notti’s discovery. 


/ 
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One may well breathe a sigh 
for those early workers in the 
field who struggled so manfully 
and who produced, out of the 
opaque darkness of an ignorant 
world, such splendid pioneer 
achievements. But they were so 
far before their time that their 
results ended in nothingness; all 
their work was doomed from .the 
beginning because none of them 
could know that their principle 
of action was wrong. 

Even with the dynamo in its 
hands, the world moved forward 
electrically at a snail’s pace. Here 
we had all the basic ideas of the 
trolley car, yet it was eighteen 
long years before the first prac- 
tical line was operated. In the 
late 70’s Stephen D. Field and 
Edison, Americans, and Siemens, 
a German, all filed claims for 
patents within three months of 
one another. Field, by-reason of 
having entered preliminary papers 
first, was granted the honor. But 
he did not get his line into opera- 
tion until 1880, whereas the Ger- 
man began carrying passengers 
in 1879. 

But we are not, even yet, at 
the point of practicality.  Sie- 
mens’ electric line was at the 
Berlin exposition and it was a 
mere toy—at any rate we would 
think today that a line with a 
speed of only eight miles an hour 
was a toy. The track was only 
one-third mile in length. Ejigh- 
teen passengers could be hauled 
in three small trailers; an effect 
altogether like the miniature 
steam trains that operate at sum- 
mer amusement parks. 

‘The first line operated outside 
an exposition was also in Ger- 
many. This was at Lichterfelde, 
near Berlin, in 1881. There was 
some real action here—a speed of 
thirty miles an hour—and the line 
was a mile and half long. In- 
teresting to relate this first out- 
door line is still in operation. 

But the street car horse was 
still monarch of all he surveyed. 


The first effort to compete with 
him was between Spandau and 
Charlottenburg, in 1881, but the 
street car horse had the laugh on 
his challenger. 

The first exhibitions of electric 
traction in Chicago and _ the 
American middle west were in 
1883. Field and Edison operated 
a motor around the gallery of the 
American Railway exhibition in 
that year and Charles J. Van 
Depoele, a Belgian sculptor and 
inventor, also made demonstra- 
tions. He also put in experimen- 
tal installations in half a dozen 
western cities. 

It was at Cleveland, however, 
in 1884, that the car horse got his 
first scare. A two mile line went 
into operation there. The Ger- 
man lines had been third rail af- 
fairs, but in Cleveland there was 
a trolley that ran underground, 
operating in a slotted wooden 
box. 

Standard modern practice orig- 
inated at Kansas City in 1884 and 
at Richmond in 1888. The first of 
these two lines was built by J. C. 
Henry and the second by Frank 
J. Sprague. Henry had to over- 
come many obstacles. Copper 
wire suitable for the trolley could 
only be had in 200 foot lengths 
and the promoter had to make 
the electrical connection between 
the rails with horse shoe nails. No 
one up to that time had thought 
of a trolley when it flew off the 
wire. It was necessary to have a 
small boy roosting on top of each 
car. The word “trolley” by the 
Way, originated in Kansas City, 
being a corruption of “troller,” 
the little four-wheeled carriage 
that ran on the wire and was the 
predecessor of the present single: 
wheel current collector. 

We have now at last ver ohed 
the end of the period of experi- 
mentation. Sprague’s Richmond 
system was the third practical in- 


‘stallation in the United States— 


following those at Cleveland and 
Kansas City—but it was the first 
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successful demonstration of the 
electric car as a commercial prop- 
osition. When Sprague equipped 
the Virginian capital with a com- 
plete electrical traction system 
there were but nineteen electric 
lines in the world, with a com- 
bined length of only sixty miles. 

From 1821 to 1888 progress had 
been experimental—a snail’s pace. 
But the Richmond installation 
showed the world what electric 
traction meant. In that year 
there were less than a score of 
lines in the whole world. Within 
seven years there were 880 sepa- 
rate companies operating in the 
United States alone. 

Today—or, rather yesterday, 
before some of the trackage was 
torn up and abandoned because 
of high operating ¢osts—there 
are 44,949 miles of single track in 
the United States. The com- 
panies employ 300,000 men and in 
1918 carried .11,107,864,347 rev- 
enue passengers. If-all the pas- 
sengers carried in the last year 
had wished to ride at the same 
time, 1,648,515 cars would: have 
been required to form the train 
and, standing in the station ready 
to start, it would have encircled 
the equator sixty-six times. 

And all this tremendous indus- 
try has grown from the one big 
idea in the brain of the Vermont 
blacksmith and the one silly little 
model motor in his hands. 


Chairman Hays said the other 
day to a political reporter: “Your 
attack on the senator was unjust. 
You misinterpreted the man’s 
words. You were as bad as 
‘Villiers. Villiers and a young 
lady were conversing on an ocean 
pier while the bathers down 
below sported in the breakers or 
idly strolled the beach. Suddenly 


the young lady said: ‘Doesn’t 
that skinny bather look like 
Helen Gray? Villiers nodded. 


‘She sure does,’ he said, ‘but I 
don’t call her bathing suit gray. 
It’s blue’.” 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 


Editor ELevatep News: 

Last Tuesday morning I 
boarded a local at Sheridan Road. 
When we reached Belmont an 


‘Englewood express happened to 


be waiting. Three men and two 
women rushed for the rear door. 
The door jammed, while three 
men on the inside and the train- 
man on the outside exerted their 
strength. The door wouldn’t 
move and the five rushed through 
the car and made their exit 
through the front. 

At this point a high school girl, 
not over 16, sitting with several 
companions, said: “I think I will 
try that.” The remark was over- 
heard by myself and other pas- 
sengers, who watched the girl 
with interest. She arose with her 
books under her left arm, took 
hold of the door handle and lo 
and behold, the door slid back- 
ward as if greased. She received 
the applause of the passengers 
and a sickly smile from the train- 
man. 

Moral—A little common sense 
is at all times better than. brute 
strength.—Observer. ‘ 


TAKING NO CHANCES 

Sandy MacTavish was em- 
ployed in an aircraft factory. He 
was asked to go up on a trial 
flight of a new machine. During 
the flight the aviator asked Sandy 
how he was enjoying it. 

“Tae tell ye the truth,” ‘he said, 
“T wad raither be on the grun’.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the flyer; “I 


was just thinking of looping the 


loop.” 

“For heaven’s sake, dinna dae 
that,” answered the nervous Mac- 
Tavish. “I hae some siller in ma 
vest pooch and micht lose it.” 


Greengrocer’s wife (indig- 
nantly): “What yer bin ’ittin’ 
"im for?” Greengrocer: “Why, 
I caught him knockin’ the dirt 


off the potatoes afore weighin’ 
? 


em. 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


“Her air, her manners, all who 
saw admired; 

Courteous though coy, and gentle 
though retired.” 


HE quality of courtesy, like 
[that of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place 
beneath. It is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. 

Employes on the Elevated Rail- 
roads are required to be courteous 
to patrons. Courtesy goes with 
the service which the patron buys 
when he tenders his fare and the 
employe who is discourteous does 
not last long. But it helps mat- 
ters for everyone when apprecia- 
tion of that courtesy is shown. 
An employe who is doing his best 
to please and accommodate his 
passengers, likes to know that his 
efforts are appreciated. He likes 
to see his name appear in. this 
column. 

When you observe an employe 
doing a little kindly act, jot down 
the number of his badge and send 
a post card to the editor. The 
commendation will appear in the 
following issue of THE ELEVATED 
News and will be sent to the sup- 
erintendent of that particular 
road to be shown the employe 
and filed with his record. It en- 
courages the employe in his daily 
work and makes for better 
service. 

The following employes have 
been commended by patrons in 
the last month: 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Tighe, badge 2802, is twice com- 
mended for finding seats for 
standing passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman F. E. 
Patterson, badge 1503, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 

seners who were standing. 


Northwestern Trainman B. F. 
Jones, badge 1673, is commended 
for securing seats for ladies. 

Metropolitan Conductor J. 
Wendt, badge 4156, is commended 
for his clear enunciation of sta- 
tion names and politeness to pas- 
sengers. 

South Side Trainman Eugene 
T. Morgan, badge 2940, is com- 
mended for his clear enunciation 
of stations and his neat appear- 
ance. 

Northwestern Trainman H. A. 
Goodwin, badge 593, is com- 
mended for his courtesy to pas- 
sengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman  F. 
Lindner, badge 4759, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers and giving directions to 
two strangers in the city. 

South Side Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for very clear enuncia- 
tion of stations and interest in the 
welfare of passengers. 

Platform man, F. W. Shap- 
pert, at Wabash and Adams, is 
commended for his courtesy and 
efficiency. 


A SUGGESTION FOR MEN 


The trolley car was crowded; 
She couldn’t find a seat. 
A man in front of her snapped, 
“Miss, 
You’re standing on my feet!” 
Then sweetly she looked down 
at him, 
The daring little elf, 
And said, ‘Beg pardon, but why 
don’t 
You stand on them yourself?” 
—Christian Herald. 


Edith—Mother, I want some 
water to christen dolly. 


Mother~z-No, dear, the paint 
will come off. 
Edith — Well, then, I want 


some wax to waxinate her. She’s 
old enough to have something 
done to her now. 


\ 


$8.65 


SAFETY ; : RELIABILITY 
(EAD) 


SERVICE LE L EVAT E D COMFORT 


SPEED ROE COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


The trouble with the electric 
| railway industry is that it is trying 
to function by meeting a post-war 
outgo with a pre-war income. It 
cannot be done. The longer the 
public insists in trying to make it 
do that which is impossible to be 
done the worse the situation will 
become. 


—Peter Witt, former Cleveland 
Street Railway Commissioner. 


*ENOAD oF SERVICE 


Vacation Season Here 


EEE 
Delightful short outing trips to the 
beautiful spots along the north shore 
of Lake Michigan can be made to 
suit your convenience over the 


North Shore Line 


FEET EEE PRIEST DT PEI 2 OT, 


Trains leave Terminal Station, 
Wabash and Adams, every hour 
for Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha. 
Trains every thirty minutes for 
Waukegan and intermediate points. 
Milwaukee trains every half hour 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays and — 
holidays. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad | 
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Municipal Railways and Rates of Fare 
A LTHOUGH the rate of fare charged by a local trans- 


portation company in one city, has no bearing on the 

rate in some other city, comparisons frequently are 
made by some newspapers to stir up prejudice against the 
local company. Conditions in each city are peculiar to itself, 
so that a rate of fare which would be ample in Cleveland, for 
instance, would mean bankruptcy to the operating company 
in Cincinnati. That has been fully demonstrated recently by 
expert investigation. 

In line with its policy of misrepresentation, one news- 
paper recently said that the United States was the only coun- 
try which had found it necessary to increase its rates of car- 
fare, although high prices prevailed in other countries as. they 
do here. The truth is that in Great Britain, where many of 
the street car lines are municipally owned, the rates of fare 
have been increased and further increases are being consid- 
ered at the present time by the Municipal Tramways Asso- 
ciation. The London County Council has recommended that 
the fares in that district be increased from a maximum of 2 
cents a mile to 3 cents a mile. Twenty-five companies re- 
cently have been granted increased fares. Demands have 
been made by the street railway employes for an increase 
that would bring their wages up to 44 shillings a week over 
the prewar scale. That increase, at the old rate of exchange, 
would mean about $10.56 a week in United States money. It 
means much less at the present time owing to the deprecia- 
tion of sterling in this country. we 

How do these rates and wages compare with Chicago? 
In 1914 the wages of motormen on the elevated lines were 


d 
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34 cents an hour. The scale at the present time is 67 cent: 
an hour, or an advance of $15.84 a week, on a basis of eight 
hours a day and six days a week. That is compared with ar 
$8.16 increase which the street railway workers in Greai 
Britain: now receive and the $10.56 increase which they ar 
demanding. 

The average length of ride on the Chicago Elevatec 
Railroads is 634 miles. At the rate of 3 cents a mile pro. 
posed by the London County Council for the Metropolitar 
district the fare on the elevated would be 20 cents a ride 
Wages and other operating expenses have increased in Chi. 
cago much faster than they have in Great Britain, while the 
increase in fares has been proportionately much less. Stil. 
we read at times about the low rates of fare on the munici. 
pally-owned street railways of Great Britain. 

The heavy taxes which the British people are paying a: 
a result of the war are making them think of raising fares tc 
make their street railways self-supporting, instead of making 
up the deficit from the general tax fund as they did in the 
past. It is the same story everywhere. Experience has showr 
that a street railway cannot be operated as economically by a 
city as it can under private management, and if lower fares 
are charged on a municipally-owned pie the deficit 1: 
made up from general taxes. 

The situation is expressed in a nutshell in a recent deci. 
sion of the Public Utilities Commission of Oregon, which in 
the case of the Portland Company said: “Under city man- 
agement, service could be maintained only by a resort tc 
one or more of the following expedients: reducing service 
cutting Paes raising fares, or making up the deficit by 
taxation.” 


Danger in Throwing Away Lighted Cigars 
Meee fires are caused and considerable property is dam- 


aged by careless patrons of the elevated lines, who 
throw lighted cigars and cigarettes from station plat- 
forms. In extremely dry weather it is not an uncommon 
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thing to have half a dozen fires at the same time on some 
branch of the elevated roads. 

The property damage is not always confined to the rail- 
roads, either. Window awnings along the right of way, espe- 
cially where the roads run in a street, are often set on fire 
by a cigar or cigarette tossed carelessly from a platform. It 
is a usual thing for the fire department to be called to put a 
fire out that was started by a lighted cigarette. 


THE THOUGHTLESS MAN WHO 
i TOSSES A LIGHTED CIGAR OVER 
THE RAILIN Ge 


_ This form of carelessless is an economic waste. It means 
loss to property owners, insurance companies and indirectly 
to all taxpayers and it could be avoided so easily by the exer- 
cise of a little common sense. The careless patron waiting 
on a station platform throws his lighted cigar or cigarette 
off the platform on the approach of a train. Usually he throws 
it down on the structure where it may find lodgment in a 
piece of paper caught between the railroad ties. The result is 
-a fire that takes the time of someone to put out. Occasionally 
a motorman seeing a fire smoldering on the track, stops his 
train and puts it out with the fire extinguisher which is car- 
ried on all trains.. That means some delay and lost time to 
every passenger on that train. 

Please be careful and throw your cigar stub where it 
will not do any damage. It is just as easy to throw it on 


? 
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the platform and to step on it as to throw it lighted down 
on the structure or on the street. 


Big Investments and Small Returns 
F you had money to invest, would you put it in a building 
| with certain knowledge that it would be rented only six 
weeks in a year? The chances are you would not, unless 
you had reasonable assurance of very large returns for the 
short season that the building was occupied. 

Investors in elevated railroad properties have no choice 
in the matter. ~In order that the public may have service 
when it is demanded, it is necessary to have a large invest 
ment in cars, although three-fourths of them are not required 
more than three hours in every twenty-four. For the rest of 
the time the investment is earning nothing. 

In = lesser degree the same thing is true of the expensive 
steel structure and other equipment. It is used to capacity 
only about three hours a day. That condition is inseparable 
from the local transportation business, because the great ma- 
jority of users require the service only at a certain hour 
morning and evening. 

Few patrons of the elevated lines appreciate this phase 
of the transportation problem. They travel only in the rush 
hours and finding the cars crowded they jump to the con- 
clusion that the companies are making huge profits. They 
do not stop to consider that for twenty-one hours a day a 
great part of the equipment not only does not earn anything, 
but represents a heavy expense which must be borne out of 
the earnings of the other three hours. 

The average number of cars in daily use in the rush- 
hours on the elevated in March was 1,461, while the average 
in the hour of minimum travel was 415. The cars were 
crowded in the maximum hour and only partially filled in the 
minimum hour, which shows the wide range in the public 
requirements. It shows also the difficulty and complexity 
of the problem, which nearly every car user thinks he could 
handle better than the men who have made a life work of it. 

The investment in cars is a heavy one, too. At the pres- 
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ent prices of labor and material a new car of the type in use 
on the elevated costs approximately $20,000. The price has 


doubled in ten years. 


stop when the cars are out of service. 


Interest on the investment does not 


Think that over next 


time you are in a crowded car and it will help you realize 


why the elevated lines do not buy more cars. 


The reason is 


that they cannot borrow the money necessary because at the 
present rate of fare they are not earning interest on their 


indebtedness. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


century of useful work, 

the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will hold its 
twenty-fifth annual convention in 
Chicago this month. The con- 
vention will be held in the Con- 
gress Hotel, May 25-27, and the 
local committee has arranged an 
elaborate program for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates and 
visitors. On Wednesday evening, 
May 26, there will be a dinner 
with more than a_ thousand 
women guests and on Thursday 
evening a pageant typifying the 
twenty-five years of the federa- 
tion’s activities. 

It is appropriate that the fed- 
eration should celebrate its silver 
anniversary in Chicago, as it was 
in this city it was organized in 
1894, when Mrs. Charles Hen- 
rotin was president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The fourth, twelfth, fif- 
teenth and twenty-third annual 
conventions were held in this 
city, so that this will be the sixth 
time that Chicago has had an op- 
portunity to entertain the dele- 
gates and visitors. Chicago also 
has been honored with the presi- 
dency six times, the past presi- 
dents being Mrs. Robert Hall 
Wiles, Mrs. James Drake. Mrs. 
George Watkins, Mrs. Minnie 
Starr Goodwin, Mrs. Frederick A. 


Bees, out a quarter 


Dow and Mrs. Charles Zimmer- 


man. 
The 


federation functions 


MRS. W. H. HART 
President Ill. Fed. of Women’s Clubs 


through various departments, 
each in charge of a chairman, as 
follows: 

Art—Mrs. James W. Parker, 
Chicago. 
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Civics—Mrs. F. J. McNish, Oak 
Park. 

Civil Service—Mrs. Oliver Wat- 
son, Chicago. 

Conservation—Mrs. W. La 
Arnold, Chicago. 

Education—Mrs. Albert Evans, 
Chicago. 

Home 


Economics and FPure 


MRS. JOHN T. MASON 
Vice-Pres., Il. Fed. of Women’s Clubs 


Food—Mrs. D. W. Redfield, 
Evanston. 

Industrial and Social Condi- 
tions—Mrs. Joseph Nachbour, 
Joliet. 


Legislative—Mrs. R. M. Reed, 
Chicago. 

Library Extension—Miss Anna 
May Price, Springfield. 

Literature and Reciprocity— 
Mrs. Walter Scott McGee, Chi- 
cago. 

Music—Mrs. E. F. Burkholder, 
Streator. 


Public Health and Child Wel- 
fare—Dr. Violet Palmer Brown, 
Kankakee. 

In addition to the regular de- 
partment, ten ‘standing commit- 
tees and five special committees 
are necessary to carry on the 
work. 

During the twenty-five years 
that it has been organized, the ~ 
women of the federation have 
taken an active interest in every 
undertaking for the general wel- 
fare of the people of the state, 
especially the women and chil- 
dren. Among the many reforms 
in which they have been particu- 
larly interested may be men- 
tioned: The civil service laws, 
the library bill, the child labor 
law, the juvenile court bill, the 
compulsory education law and the 
law providing for the establish- 
ment of a home for epileptics, 

Vacation schools were intro- 
duced and fostered in many cities 
by the women’s clubs until the 
work was taken over by the 
school boards; free kindergartens 
were among the first state-wide 
activities; small parks and play- 
grounds were made possible in 
many cities by the club women; 
they made a tuberculous. survey 
of the state in the interest of the 
fight against the great white 
plague that was very helpful to 
the state health commissioners? 
they have interested the public in 
the value and need of birth regis- 
tration, and in the weighing and 
measuring of babies and in count- 
less other ways have sought td 
improve the social and- industrial 
conditions. They have built and 
maintained at Park Ridge a home 
for girls of the state needing 
such a home and such training 
and-they are now well along in 
the raising of a fifty thousand 
dollar maintenance fund for its 
upkeep. . 

During the war the women of 
the federation did much. work 
aside from the general activities. 
along all lines of war relief; they 
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equipped and maintained soldiers’ 
rest rooms at Rockford and Ran- 
toul, and homes for girls at Wau- 
kegan and Rockford, and raised 
their quota for sending two young 
women to France to assist in the 
Y. W. C. A. hostess houses. In 
the reconstruction work since the 
war they have been equally un- 
ceasing in their efforts, carrying 
on their work for the soldiers 
through the community service, 
the. protective work for girls 
through their own lines and co- 
operating with the Y. W. C. A. 
They have been spreading the 
propaganda of conservative buy- 
ing and increased production and 
carrying on  Americanization 
work through all the thirteen dif- 
ferent departments of work un- 
der the direction of the civics 
chairman. 

The officers of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs are: 
President, Mrs. William H. Hart 
of Benton; vice-president, Mrs. 
John Mason of Aurora; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Martin K. 
Northam of Evanston; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Carver of Oak Park; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frederick Blocki of Chicago. 

The committee on general ar- 
rangements for the convention is 
composed of Mrs. John Mason, 
Mrs. James W. Parker and Mrs. 
E. S. Bailey. Other local com- 
mittees with their chairmen are: 


Program—Mrs. E. B. Griffen. 
Finance—Mrs. Edmund Graff. 
House—Mrs. R. M. Reed. 
Banquet—Mrs. Frank Funk. 
Badges—Mrs. Oliver Watson. 
Transportation—Mrs. William 
Hulburt. « 
Social—Mrs. W. L. Arnold. 
Seating—Mrs. J. F. Nachbour. 
Press—Mrs. N. LaDoit John- 
son. 
Publicity—Mrs. Albert Evans. 
Entertainments—Mrs. Charles 
Ware. 
Mrs. Frederick Dale Wood is 
chairman of the $25,000 fund be- 
ing raised as an anniversary com- 


memoration to be used in further- 

ing the work of the federation. 
Mrs. N. LaDoir Jounson, 
Chairman Press Committee. 


WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Chicago Association of 
Commerce has_ reserved the 
French Room, Congress Hotel, 
for the use of the _ Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association dur- 
ing the convention of the TIIli- 
nois Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs in Chicago, May 25, 26, 27. 

Writers, authors, newspaper 
women are cordially invited to 
make the French Room their con- 
vention headquarters. An_ in- 
formal reception will be held each 
afternoon from four to five. A 
luncheon has been planned for 
Thursday noon, at which some 
of the best known writers of the 
country will be guests of honor. 


PLACES OF INTEREST ON 
THE ELEVATED 


D ELEGATES' to’ the “Illinois 


Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will find the elevated 
lines most convenient when visit- 
ing places of interest in the city. 
Among the places of interést -con- 
venient to the elevated lines are: 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston—Take Evanston Exe 
press to Davis street station. 


Chicago University —Take 
Jackson Park Express to Uni- 
versity avenue. ve, 

Garfield Park Conservatory— 
Take Oak Park trains te Hamlin 
avenue. 

Lincoln Park » Zoo—Ravens- 
wood or Wilson local trains to 
Sedgwick street. 

Jackson Park, Field Museum— 
Jackson Park Express to Jackson 
Park. 

Douglas, Humboldt and Wash- 
ington parks are all on the lines 
of the elevated. 
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VISIT THE NORTH SHORE 


HIS is the season for a trip 
[atone the beautiful north 

shore country from Evanston 
to Milwaukee. The best route is 
on the North Shore Line. Trains 
leave the North Shore station at 
Wabash and Adams every thirty 
minutes for Great Lakes, Fort 
Sheridan, Lake Forest, Highland 
Park and Waukegan. Trains for 
Kenosha, Racine and Milwaukee 
every hour. Excellent dining car 
service on trains leaving Wabash 
and Adams at 8 o’clock a. m., 12 
o’clock noon and 5 o’clock p. m. 
From the heart of Chicago to 
the heart of Milwaukee without 
changing cars on the clean, con- 
venient electric line. 


INTERESTED 


Mistress (to cook)—“I have 
some friends coming to dinner 
today, Mary, so I want you to 
do your very best. Id like some- 
thing ‘especially nice if you can 
manage it.” 

Cook—“You* can depend upon 
me, mum; I’ve got some friends 
of .me own comin’!” 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher 
in the juvenile Sunday School 
class, “our lesson today teaches 
us that if we are good while here 
on earth, when we die we will 
go to a place of everlasting bliss. 
But suppose we are bad, then 
what will become of us?” 

“We'll go.to a place of ever- 
lasting blister,” promptly an- 
swered. thea.small, sboy,. at;,the 
pedal extremity of the class. 


An old farmer and his wife 
were standing before their pigsty 
looking at their only pig, when 
the old lady said: “Say, John, it 
will be our silver wedding to- 
morrow. - Let’s: kill the pig.” 

John replied with disgust: 
“What is the use of killing the 
poor pig for what happened 
twenty-five years ago.” 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


HAT the courtesy of em- 
"T pioyes of the elevated lines - 

attract the attention of 
strangers in the city has many 
times been shown by letters sent 
to Tue Evevatep News. Here is 
one from Columbus, O., written 
by J. W. Mayhew, assistant to 
the president of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company of that city: 

“TI want to commend trainman 
ae 2320 with whom I rode on 
the Evanston Express last week. 
I could not help but be impressed 
with the courtesy which he ex- 
tended to the different passen- 
gers. His manner of address was 
very pleasant and his articulation 
distinct and plain. I got off the 
car feeling that it had been really 
a pleasure to ride. If I owned 
the railway company and all my 
employes were as courteous as 
this man, I think I would have 
the general public with me on all 
my desires.” 

The employe in question is 
Conductor B. F. Doughty and the 
letter is the best evidence that 
the courtesy was appreciated. The 
last sentence, however, shows that 
Mr. Mayhew has never been en- 
gaged in the railroad business. 
The same service and courtesy 
given by the Elevated Railroads 
in a private business would as- 
sure its success, but a public util- 
ity is different. 

Following are other letters of 
commendation received in the last 
month. 

Miss Julia Dama, agent at Ran- 
dolph and Wells, is commended 
for her courtesy. 


Metropolitan Conductor Harry 
Schoennemann, badge 4763, is 
commended for reminding a pas- 
senger when he had reached his 
destination. 
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Metropolitan platform men F. 
A. Marshall and A. Hilberg are 
commended for the courtesy and 
attention given a passenger when 
he met with a slight accident. 


Northwestern Conductor Geo. 
Grening, badge 1263, is com- 
mended for his clear and distinct 
enunciation of stations. 


South Side Conductor Bartel 
Wilkinson, badge 2102, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
women passengers. | 


Metropolitan Conductor’ B. 
Keegan, badge 4186, is com- 
mended for his courtesy and dis- 
tinct enunciation of stations. 


Platform man George Wise, 
badge 57, is commended for his 
courtesy and efficiency in direct- 
ing passengers, especially stran- 


gers. ; 
Metropolitan Trainman Geo. 
Andrekopolus, badge 4924, is 


commended for his distinct. call- 
ing of stations. 

South Side Trainman. Fred 
Rechoff, badge 2763, is 
mended for assisting a lady who 
had a child in her care; also for 
calling the stations in a distinct 
manner. 

Metropolitan Conductor Ed- 
ward Maher, badge 4768, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he does his work. 

Northwestern Trainman O. L. 
Brown, badge 1521, is commended 
for his courtesy and efficiency. 

Metropolitan Trainman MF. 
Lindner, badge 4759, is com- 
mended for returning a pocket- 
book which a passenger had lost. 
He is also commended for the ex- 
cellent manner in which he does 
his work. 

Platform man J. N. Petsher, 
Adams and Wabash, is com- 
mended for the good humor he 
displayed during a slight unavoid- 
able delay in the rush hour. 

South Side Trainman B. D. 
Justin, badge 2825, is commended 
for his clear enunciation and for 
giving directions to strangers. 


com- | 
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Northwestern Trainman Wn. 
H. Reusch, badge 1162, is com- 


mended for making room for 
standing. passengers and _ for 
courtesy. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. 


Bach, badge 4192, is commended 


.for finding seats for passengers 
and for courtesy. 


South Side Trainman George 
Griffins badge 2753, is commended 
and thanked for lending carfare 
to a passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman | Her- 
man Winzen, badge 1662, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
standing passengers, 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
Gillette, badge 4166, is com- 
mended for his courteous manner 
and distinct enunciation of sta- 
tions. 

South Side Trainman Edward 
McHigh, badge 2702, is com- 
mended for his courtesy. 

Metropolitan Trainman Jacob 
Wendt, badge 4156, is com- 
mended for calling the station 
names distinctly, also for his 
courtesy. ; 

Northwestern Conductor W. J. 
Troost, badge 1026, is commended 
for turning in a pocketbook with 
sum of money found in his car. 

South Side Conductor Theo. J. 
Wallen, badge 2854, is com- 
mended for calling transfer for 
North Shore, West Side and 
Loop trains when he _ reaches 
Adams. and Wabash. 

Platform man A. J. Beckett, 
Madison and Wabash, is com- 
mended for turning in a pocket- 
book. with sum of money lost on 


platform. 
Northwestern Conductor Adolph 
Lehman, badge 1478, is com- 


mended for turning in a purse 
containing medals and sum of 
money. 

Platform man Tom Keckich, 
Randolph and Wells, is com- 
mended for recovering a lady’s 
pocketbook which was dropped 
from the platform onto the 
tracks, 
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DANCING AND ROLLER SKATING THE YEAR AROUND 


OPENING | | Rides That Thrill! 


WEDNESDAY The Frolic 
MA Y 12 Racing Derby 


; Giant Ferris Wheel 
FREE A FREE Over the Falls 
Chicago’s Reigning Summer : Racing Coaster 
Musical Success The Peep 


° Veni 
The GardenF ollies Chutes 
Plus VAUDEVILLE Whip 


Company of 100 Visit the 
Mostly Girls Fun Hoos 


Best Dancing and Noah’s Ark 
Singing 1001 Troubles 
Chorus in Town Million Smiles 
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SAFETY (EAD) RELIABILITY 
SERVICE IE L ELEVAT E D | COMFORT 


Crce/ 
SPEED Girss , COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


The railroads have been starved 
for years. They are starving now. 
The only way to handle the sit- 
uation is to look at it as a business 
proposition and give this sick in- 
dustry the nourishment it needs— 

| money 


—Percy A. Rockefeller. 


ROAD oF SERVICE 
RAVINIA PARK 


Opens season June 26 with Grand 
Opera by the world’s greatest artists 
in the most beautiful and ideal sur- 


roundings. 


Regular North Shore Trains 


at frequent intervals run direct to 
entrance. Special train from the 
Loop every evening, stopping only 


at Wilson Avenue and returning at 


the close of the performance. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 
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Efficiency of Chicago Elevated Railroads 


N matters of local transportation service, it is character- 
| istic of the average citizen to criticise the transportation 

companies in his own and praise the service in some other 
city. It always is the unattainable that appears particularly 
desirable. Thus we have some of our daily newspapers ex- 
tolling the service given in Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York 
or some other city and deprecating the service given in 
Chicago. : 

It is a curious fact that in some other cities the same rule 
applies and car riders and newspapers point to the superior 
service given in Chicago. How often have you heard citizens 
of Chicago comment on the great speed of trains in the New 
York subway? As a matter of fact the speed on the Chicago 
elevated lines is faster than in the New York subway, as a 
comparison of schedules will prove. The service on the ele- 
vated lines, measured by the short intervals between trains, 
also is better than in New York, as was admitted by William 
S. Menden, general manager for the receiver of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system in testifying before the Illinois Public 
- Utilities Commission on April 30 last. 

Mr. Menden is a practical railroad man. He has been in 
charge of operation on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, 
which is a part of the New York Consolidated lines, for the 
last fifteen years. Recently he made a special study of the 
Chicago Elevated lines to learn why the cost of operation was 
relatively so much lower than in New York. On the witness 
stand Mr. Menden was asked a question regarding the relative 
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speed of trains and the interval between them, which con- 
stitute service. His reply was as follows: 


“The average speed of miles per hour on respective lines 
under similar conditions as to express and local is generally 
higher in Chicago as compared with the lines of the New York 
Consolidated. From that I think it is reasonable to assume 
that the efficiency of operation, measured by those conditions, 
is higher in Chicago than on the lines of the New York Con- 
solidated.” 

After stating that he had made a recent comparison as 
to the interval between trains during the rush and the non- 
rush periods in the two cities, Mr. Menden was asked the 
question: 

Q. What is the result of that? 


A. All the way through I find that the efficiency as meas- 
ured in that way is higher in Chicago as compared with the 
New York Consolidated. 


Q. What is your observation as to efficiency of handling 
, the present loop track capacity in Chicago? 


A. The number of cars per hour operated over those 
tracks is as high as any similar track in this country, and I 
think it is fair to say that it is as efficient as can be made under 
the conditions existing on the loop. 

At another point in his testimony, Mr. Menden was asked: 

Q. What are your general conclusions from your inves- 
tigation as to the methods of operating the Chicago properties 
with respect to service, economy and efficiency? 

A. My general conclusion is that the property is very ef- 
ficiently operated. 

Q. In your opinion, are the Chicago companies making 
the best and most efficient use of existing facilities? 

A. I don’t know of anything that they could do that 
would materially increase the efficiency with the equipment 
and facilities available. I think they have made exceptionally 
good use of what they have. 

That testimony was given by an operating official of an- 
other company. It is the testimony of a man who has studied 
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the conditions, knows the facts and therefore is in a position 
to speak with authority. Mr. Menden said in his testimony 
that it would be possible for the elevated lines to increase their 
efficiency, through the expenditure of new capital. The same 
statement frequently has been made in The Elevated News, 
the difficulty being in obtaining the new capital. 

The elevated lines have not been permitted to earn enough 
to pay fixed interest charges, consequently they have no 
reserve funds to make improvements, nor credit upon which to 
borrow new capital. But handicapped as they are and have 
been for lack of sufficient revenue, they are giving the public 
better service than the New York Consolidated, as shown by 
Mr. Menden’s testimony. 


. Bursting the 5-Cent Fare Bubble 
‘ FEW months ago newspaper and magazine readers 


were regaled with stories of the wonderful transporta- 

tion service given in Philadelphia for a 5-cent fare. So 
glowing were some of the accounts and so clever the press 
agent’s work that the reader was apt to think that a Moses had 
been discovered in the transportation world who would lead 
the people out of the wilderness and pay them for allowing 
themselves to be led. | 

Those who knew the facts, of course, understand that 
there was no 5-cent fare in Philadelphia in a real sense. An 
additional charge of three cents was made for so-called “ex- 
change” tickets in certain districts, so that the passenger who 
wished to transfer to another line paid an actual 8-cent fare. 
But the nominal fare was 5 cents and still is. 

Now the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company finds itself 
up against the same financial problems confronting other com- 
panies and it proposes to make the 3-cent charge for all trans- 
fers universal. The company estimates that the change would 
give it an additional revenue of three millions of dollars a 
_ year, equalizing the fares paid by all classes of passengers and 
leaving the way open to make such further increases in fare 
as may later be found necessary. 
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The statement that the Philadelphia company must have 
additional revenue was issued by its president on May 27 last. 
He suggested that the revenue be provided by charging 3 
cents for all transfers, rather than by a horizontal increase in 
fare to 8cents. By charging for all transfers the Philadelphia 
company hopes to eliminate the free transfer abuse and still 
maintain a 5-cent fare for the short-distance rider. 

Transportation conditions in each city are peculiar to it- 
self, so that there can be no comparison made between rates 
of fare in different cities. The transfer charge may be the 
right thing in Philadelphia and might be unsatisfactory in an- 
other city. The point is that the Philadelphia company finds 
it cannot get along with a 5-cent fare, even with the additional 
revenue it has received from “exchange” tickets and that it 
must have an additional three millions of dollars revenue a 
year. The method of obtaining the revenue is less important. 


Street Railway Fares in Great Britain 

NCREASED operating costs on street railways in Great 
| Britain have resulted in the passage of an act empowering 
the Minister of Transport to authorize the raising of fares. 
The act specifies that for municipally-owned railways the rate 
of fare shall be sufficient to allow of the enterprise being car- 
ried on without loss and in the case of private companies the 
increase shall be no more than sufficient to provide for interest 

on loan capital and a reasonable return on share capital. 

The city of Glasgow, Scotland, long touted by municipal. 
ownership advocates as the ideal city for local transportation, 
has finally been forced to abolish its halfpenny (1 cent) fare, 
for short-distance riders, and make the minimum charge for a 
ride one penny or 2 cents, which means an increase of 100 per 
cent. 

The increase in Glasgow was found necessary in spite of 
the fact that there are no interest or sinking fund charges to 
be met, as the whole capital invested in the undertaking has 
been paid off. In urging the increase in fares the tramways 
committee of the city council reported that unless the fare was _ 
increased the fund would be exhausted in four. months and 
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that it would be necessary to borrow money with which to 
pay the wages of employes. 

The wage advances granted street railway men in the 
cities of Great Britain are relatively much lower than have 
been granted in American cities and if the length of ride is 
considered the rates of fare are much higher. If the Chicago 
elevated roads charged the same rate per mile that is charged 
on many of the British street railway lines, the fare would be 20 
cents a ride. That is something for the “people’s ownership” 
advocates to consider. 


Step Forward, Please 
NNECESSARY delay in boarding trains at elevated sta- 
U cic slows down operation and greatly increases the time 
required by patrons to reach their homes. A few seconds 
extra delay at each station means several minutes at the end of 
the trip, besides disarranging schedules and making operation less 
efficient. 


DONG. TTT | 
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Step Forward, Please! 


Patrons are themselves largely responsible for the delays 
during the rush hours when the cars are crowded. Instead of 
stepping forward toward the center of the car, leaving the car 
platform and entrance clear for others to follow, they frequently 
plant themselves firmly near the door, blocking the entrance, in- 
creasing the congestion and causing unnecessary delay. 
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Trainmen do the best they can to get passengers to “Step 
Forward” but many times their requests are unheeded. The 
first few passengers to reach the car platform are willing to “let 
George do it” when it comes to stepping forward, but “George” 
who comes later cannot do it if the entrance is blocked. 

This condition of crowded car platforms and entrances may 
be observed on practically every train during the morning and 
evening rush hours. Every car shows no standing passengers 
in the center, while around both ends it is crowded to the point 
of discomfort. Passengers leaving have to push.and fight their 
way through, delaying the train. The elevated roads would like 
to be able to furnish seats for every passenger, but in the rush 
hours that is a physical impossibility. At the peak of the rush 
hour on the loop, trains north and south bound are operated at 
the rate of twenty trains in fifteen minutes, or an interval of 45 
seconds. No other railroad in the country can show such effi- 
ciency in the handling of passengers, but even then it is impos- 
sible to provide seats for all. What space there is, however, 
should be utilized to the best advantage and that can be done if 


passengers on entering will step forward. 


A LOCOMOTIVE OF 1831 


The most famous locomotive 
in America, the “Dewitt Clinton,” 
is now on exhibition in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 
City. This locomotive, which, 
with its tender and train of three 
stage-coach cars, occupies such a 
prominent place in the east gal- 
lery of the main concourse of the 
station, is only 12 feet 10 inches 
in length—in fact, the entire 
train is not as long as a modern 
locomotive. 

This train, however, is the orig- 
inal first train to run in the state 
of New York, transporting the 
traveling public of eighty-nine 
years ago from Albany to 
Schenectady and back again. 

Now it stands in the _ big, 
bustling terminal of a metropo- 
lis, its wheels resting on iron 


straps or bands nailed to beams, 
replica of the rails of a former 
day, the engine itself looking 
not unlike some queer old-fash- 
ioned cannon, with gun _ barrel 
bent and pointing upward to 
serve as a huge, top-heavy smoke 
stack. This little locomotive, to 
the top of its steam dome, is only: 
8 feet 5 inches in height and, 
without the tender, weighs 9,420 
pounds. 

The tender, 10 feet 11 inches, 
long and weighing 5,340 pounds, 
is equipped with two water bar- 
bels, a pail or two, sticks of wood 
for fuel and a conductor’s seat— 
entirely exposed to the weather— 
perched precariously upon the 
back. 

The three coaches, each 14 feet 
long and weighing 3,420 pounds, 
have bodies of the stage coach 
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type, set up high upon the huge | 


iron wheels. These little coaches 
might possibly, with some crowd- 
ing, accommodate six passengers, 
three to a seat, on the inside, and 
four to six upon the seats on top, 
always providing that there is 
not a great deal of baggage and 
that the passengers are not of 
too great height and weight. It 
is difficult to picture a man of 
any size able to fold himself up 
sufficiently to enter through the 
funny little doors, while as for a 
fat lady—well, she might squeeze 
in—but how would she ever get 
out? 


the “Robert Fulton”—later called 
the “John Bull,” as the locomo- 
tive that was to draw the first 
excursion train—was operated. 
The “Robert Fulton,” however, 
failed to do its work’ and the 
“Dewitt Clinton” was reinstated 
and functioned perfectly. 

This little train pulled into 
Schenectady to~‘the music of 
bands and the roar of cannon, as 
a big celebration was held in 
honor of the advent. Yellow 


pine wood was burned on this 
trip and the sparks from the 
smoke stack deluged the passen- 
gers, burning holes in their 


America’s First Railroad Train 


On August 3, 1831, this train 
made its first trial trip, running 
from Albany to Schenectady in 
one hour and forty-five minutes. 
The first official trip, on which 
passengers were carried, was 
made on August 9th. Coal was 
used for fuel, but engine defects 
developed and the journey was 
finished with horses drawing the 
cars. Changes were made in the 
engine and coke for fuel substi- 
tuted, but unsuccessfully. So on 
September 24th of the same year, 


clothes and in the umbrellas and 
parasols with which ,the outside 


passengers tried-to protect them- 


selves. 

The return trip, with five cars, 
was made in thirty-eight minutes, 
the last six miles being covered 
in fourteen minutes. At times on 
the initial trip a. speed of thirty 
miles an hour was attained. 

The “Dewitt Clinton,” made in 
the. West Point foundry and 
named after the Governor of 
New York, who was one of the 
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first passengers, has been in 


storage for years at West Al- 


bany, in the shops of the New 
York Central Railroad. Recently 
this locomotive, its tender, and 
three coaches, were shipped on 
two flat cars'to New York, where 
they were hauled through the 
city streets from the West Side 
freight yards to the Terminal, on 
big motor trucks. 

This quaint little train of the 
vintage of 1831, which catches 
and certainly holds the attention 
of the throngs that pass and re- 
pass through the big station, to 
the sophisticated modern eye ap- 
pears. both crude and primitive. 
But the “Dewitt Clinton,” with 
its speed of thirty miles an hour, 
would seem the acme of luxury 
to some of the Balkan states 
which are so in need of modern 
transportation facilities. 

There is one instance cited 
where it took twenty carloads of 
American Red Cross food sup- 
plies two years to go from 
France to Poland, the difficulties 
encountered in the shipment of 
these supplies being so great. 
The obstacles which the Red 
-Cross has had to overcome in 
securing transportation for its 
relief supplies to .these countries 
of the Balkans have been enor- 
mous. 

Montenegro has only one small 
line of twenty miles, running 
from Antivari to Virpazar, while 
Albania has only a narrow gauge 
railway line which links Durazzo 
to Tirana. The Albanian author- 
ities have turned the management 
of this road over to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Since all steam 
engines and fuel with which to 
run them have been long since 
stripped from the country by the 
Austrian invaders, the Red Cross 
has taken the power plants from 
certain of its motor trucks, 
adapted them to the narrow- 
gauge railway traction and 
hitched them to its relief supply 
trains—Red Cross News Service. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


LEVATED employes are 
noted for honesty as well as 
for courtesy. At times they 

find valuable wallets left in their 
cars and invariably they are 
turned in promptly and restored 
to the owner. 

An old grip containing more 
than $21,000 was left on an Engle- 
wood train on May 11 and was 
promptly turned into the “Lost 
and Found” office by North- 
western Trainman Frank Mardini, 
badge 1156. The grip contained 
sixteen $1000 Liberty Bonds, be- 
sides a number of other checks 
and negotiable papers. It was 
left in the car by a bank imes- 
senger and restored to him upon 
the proper identification. 

There are thousands of workers 
who daily use the Elevated lines 
and appreciate the good service 
they get, but it is seldom that let- 
ters like the following are re- 
ceived: 

“The undersigned, two daily 
users of the Metropolitan ‘L,’ wish 
to express their extreme satisfac- 
tion derived from the use of } 
Elevated in going to and fror 
their work each day. Special notice ; 
has been taken of the clock-like 
precision with which large crowds 
are handled and particular atten- 
tion has been drawn to Guard 4426. 
His cheery ‘Hurry, please.’ and 
‘Watch Your Step,’ his clear calling 
of stations and attention to patrons 
assure passengers of ag little de- 
lay as possible in reaching their 
work. 


“We consider it 
use the ‘LI.’ 


a privilege to 


“EY. Walther, 
“Jos. Peters,” 

The employe referred to in the 
foregoing letter is Trainman 
Jerry Prazak. Others who have 
been commended in the last 
month are: 

Northwestern Trainman Charles 
Frei, badge 651, is commended for 
his courtesy in directa a pas- 
senger. 
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South Side Trainman Sam Det- 
loff, badge 2440, is commended 
for obtaining seats for —pas- 
sengers. 


Metropolitan Agent Irene Car- 
roll is commended for the. at- 
tention she gave to a lady who 
fell down the stairs at the Cicero 
avenue station. 


Northwestern Trainman B. Leip- 
holz, badge 1248, is commended 
for calling station names in a 
distinct manner. 


Northwestern Trainman H. G. 
Johnson, badge 1621, is com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
of stations. 


Metropolitan Trainman  E. 
Haber, badge 4227, is commended 
for assisting a man who was 
carrying several heavy grips. 


Northwestern Trainman Geo. 
W. Riey, badge 1171, 1s com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
hogs” and making room for 
other pessengers. 

Platform Man C. W. MacRae, 
badge 35, is commended for his 
helpfulness and courtesy. 

Norwestern Trainman C. D. 
Lenwood, badge 1575, is com- 
mended for getting after “seat 
book which a passenger had 
dropped onto the tracks. 


Metropolitan Conductor Am- 
brose Loughlin, badge 4147, is 
commended for his courtesy and 
distinct enunciation of stations. 

Northwestern Trainman Her- 
man Winzer, badge 1662, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
passengers and for his careful 
personal appearance. 

Metropolitan Trainman T. Fu- 
tera, badge 4273, is commended 
for finding a seat for a blind 
man. 

South Side Trainman Thos. J. 
Canavan, badge 2229, is com- 
mended for -restoring ‘to 4 
stranger in, the city his pocket- 
book which contained a railroad 
ticket and a large sum of 
money. 


. 


Northwestern Conductor J. 
Prange, badge 1328, is. com- 
mended for the attention he gave 
to a lame woman passenger. 

Metropolitan © Trainman G. 
Letuthner, badge 4537, is com- 
mended for his courtesy in giv- 
ing information to a passenger. 

Metropolitan Trainman Jerry 
Prazak, badge 4426, is com- 
mended for his courtesy. 

Northwestern Trainman Jas. T. 
Ingram, badge 1450, is com- 
mended for his unusual courtesy 
and distinct enunciation of sta- 
tions. 

Northwestern Conductor C. 
W. Hooker, badge 556, is com- 
mended for finding a seat for 
an elderly lady. 

Northwestern Trainman Leslie 
Eggert is commended for assist- 
ing and giving information to 
two. ladies who had_ small 
children with them. 

Northwestern Conductor A. E. 
Frillman, badge 629, is*' com- 
mended for the attention he gave 
to a passenger who became sick 
on his train. 

Oak Park Trainman E. M. 
Kouri, badge 6249, is commended 
for his courtesy. 

South Side Trainman D. W. 
Tietz, badge 2614, is commended 
for his honesty in turning in a 
brief case which had been lost by 
a passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman John 
McCormick, badge 574, is com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
of stations and for finding seats 
for passengers. 


———— are 


VISIT WHITE CITY 


For a real good time visit 
White City. The crowds this 
year are bigger than ever and the 
entertainment offered them better 
than in any previous season. 

Take the South Side Elevated 
to the entrance. 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE COMFORT 
SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HE railroad business must be 
made attractive from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Wages and sala- 
ries and profits to the investors 
must be made worth while. 


Money must be put back into the 
railroad business to lift it up to 
efficiency. Nothing else will do it. 


—Percy A. Rockefeller. 


ROAD oF SERVICE 


GRAND OPERA by the 
World’s Most Famous Singers 
at RAVINIA PARK, on the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


Express Trains leave the Ele- 
vated Station at Adams and 
Wabash every hour, stopping to 
‘receive passengers at Randolph 
and Wabash and Wilson and 


Broadway. 


Special Train every evening 
leaving Adams and Wabash at 
7:09 (Chicago time), stopping 
only at Wilson Avenue, and re- 
turning after the performance. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
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Wages and Car Fares 


| MPLOYES on the Elevated Railroads were granted a 
E wage increase, dating from June Ist last, amounting to 

approximately $150,000 a month. Including the latest 
increase, wages on the Elevated Lines have advanced $5,973,- 
788 a year since August 1, 1918, when the first big increase was 
awarded by the U. S. War Labor Board. The increased cost 
of materials, power, rentals, taxes, etc., brings the total in- 
crease in operating expenses up to $7,125,039 a year over the 
year prior to August 1, 1918. To say that these increased ex- 
penses can be met and that fares should remain at the old rate, 
is to argue that black is white. 


Wages and living costs, including carfare, are relative. 
The really important thing is how much of the necessaries of 
life will an hour’s labor buy. How much in the way of trans- _ 
portation will an hour’s labor buy today compared with an 
hour’s labor in 1914, when pre-war prices obtained? Take, for 
instance, the building laborer. In 1914 when the fare on the 
Elevated was 5 cents, the building laborer could buy 8 rides 
for an hour’s wages. With fares on the Elevated 7% cents a 
ride, the building laborer can buy 13 rides for an hour’s wages 
and have the price of a newspaper left over. His transporta- 
tion today is relatively much cheaper than it was six years 
ago. Even were the fare on the Elevated 10 cents, the building 
laborer could buy ten rides for an hour’s wages, as against 
eight rides when the fare was 5 cents. Has he any just 
grounds for complaint? 


What has been said of the building laborer is true of all 
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building mechanics and other workers. The carpenter in 1914 
could buy 13 rides on the Elevated for an hour’s wages. Today 
he can buy 16 rides at 74%4 cents and have 5 cents left over. 
Has he any ground for complaint? 

The truth is that neither the building Pig carpenter, 
or other patron of the Elevated is complaining about the in- 
creased fares. The complaint comes from some newspapers 
which have doubled or tripled their own prices and from the 
politician who uses the public utilities as bait in the political 
fishing pool. The owners of the Elevated Railroads have few 
votes. The patrons of the lines have many votes. That is the 
real secret of the opposition to a reasonable. rate of fare. 


*k * * 


A Costly Education 


ownership and operation of their street railway lines are 

learning by experience that there is quite a difference be- 
tween theory and practice. Seattle, during the administration 
of Ole Hanson, was one of the larger cities to take over its 
street railway lines. Everything was expected to be lovely. 
‘he people were to have a 5-cent fare, adequate service and 
ever thing. 


ees American cities which experimented with municipal 


Now Mr. Hanson is touring the country telling from the 
lecture platform that he made a mistake when he advocated 
municipal ownership of the street railway system. He de- 
serves credit for his frankness in admitting his mistake, but the 
taxpayers of Seattle have been paying heavily for his educa- 
tion. The Seattle Argus says the education of Ole Hanson is 
costing the city at least $2,000 a day. 

That sort of thing couldn’t go on indefinitely, so the city 
council of Seattle has decreed that the rate of fare shall be in- 
creased to 10 cents for a cash fare, or 6% cents when metal 
tokens are purchased. The new rate of fare goes into effect 
July 19. The passenger in Seattle doesn’t get nearly as much 
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transportation for a single fare as does the passenger in Chi- 
cago, either. | 

Tacoma has a municipal street railway line. It isn’t much 
of a line, to be sure, being only eight miles in length. But with 
only 8 miles of line the system managed to run up a deficit of 
$84,603 last year, or at the rate of $7,000 a month. In order 
to double-track the line during the war period the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation advanced $232,400 with the expectation that 
the loan would be repaid at the rate of $40,000. a year. Pre- 
sumably the creditor will have’ to wait a long time for that 
money, just as the creditors and owners of the Chicago Ele- 
vated Railroads have had to wait. 


Ocean City, N. J., went into the street railway business 
last year. It is sorry now that it did. The private company 
refused longer to operate the lines at a loss. The city took 
them over and fares were raised to 7 cents. That didn’t solve 
the problem, so the fares were raised to 10 cents. It remains 
to be seen whether the city will get by on that rate. 


In Butte, Mont., they haven’t municipal ownership, al- 
_ though the street railway company wishes they had. The 
street car employes demanded higher wages and as the money 
wasn’t in sight to pay them, the employes walked out. The 
company made no effort to operate cars, so that its franchise 
automatically was forfeited. The manager of the company 
said in substance: “Take your old franchise. It isn’t worth 
anything, anyway. You tax us ona valuation of $75,000 a year 
for it, when it isn’t worth 75 cents. Take it and we’ll give you 
the rails and the rolling stock at one-half what it would cost 
to replace them.” So far no one has accepted the offer and the 
company in Butte was getting a 7-cent fare at that. 


The story is about the same in all sections of the country. 
Transportation cannot be furnished indefinitely at less than 
cost any more than bread, or meat, or milk. It may be fur- 
nished for a time, as it has been for months on the Elevated 
Railroads, but there is a limit. The people must have transpor- 
tation service and they must be prepared to pay what the serv- 
ice is worth. 
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Step Lively, Please 


HE cumulative effect of a few seconds’ delay in boarding 
[To alighting from a train on the Elevated is remarkable. 

The average passenger does not realize what it means: 
That 1s why platform guards and trainmen constantly urge 
passengers to “Step Lively” and to “Move Forward, Please,” 
so as not to block the doors. To get results the co-operation 
of the passenger is required and it is a situation in which each — 
one must do his individual part. 

A matter of a second or two appears to an individual pas- 
senger as being of no importance. It wouldn’t be very impor- 
tant if it stopped with that individual, but it doesn’t stop there. 
When it is applied to the 300 or 400 passengers on that train 
it means a great deal of time lost.. In the rush hours trains 
on the loop are run from 45 to 60 seconds apart. If one train 
is unnecessarily held up, even for a few seconds, it blocks all 
the trains following and means delay to thousands of pas- 
sengers. That delay may easily be caused by one individual. 

Passengers, especially in the evening rush hour, are apt 
to become a little irritable when asked to “Step Lively.” A 
few evenings ago at Adams and Wabash in the evening rush 
hour, a platform guard called out the usual “Step a little lively, 
please, before the bell rings.” “O - - - - the bell,” said an irri- 
tated passenger, “give the people a chance to get on.” He kept 
muttering about that bell until the train reached the next sta- 
tion. Now the guard was trying to expedite the loading of 
that train in the interest of all the passengers on it and in the 
interest of all the passengers on the trains following. It was 
in the interest of better service and passengers should view it 
in that light. 

One can see many sidelights on human nature by standing 
on an elevated platform during the rush hours. In the morn- 
ing the average passenger is good-natured and smiles at trifles, 
which in the evening will drive him to profanity. In the eve- 
ning he is tired and irritable, anxious to get home and ready 
to find fault with everyone and everything. The trainmen 
have to be good-natured all the time. Help them all you can, 
because in so doing you are helping yourself and thousands of 
fellow passengers. 
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VISIT RAVINIA PARK 


PERATION of through 

trains of the North Shore 

Line to the loop is giving 
a service to Ravinia Park, which 
brings it closer to Chicago than 
ever before. That the better 
‘transportation service is appre- 
ciated was shown on the opening 
night of the season when more 
than 6,000 persons attended the 
initial performance. 


Limited trains, leaving Adams 
and Wabash at 2 o’clock and 7 
o’clock, also stop at the entrance. 
All trains Express and Limited 
stop at Wilson avenue to receive 
and discharge passengers. 

In addition to the regular 
service a special train for Ravinia 


Park is being run every evening 
on the North Shore Line. The 


special leaves Adams and Wa- 
bash at 7:09, Chicago time, and 
Wilson avenue at 7:29, reaching 


Entrance Ravinia Park on North Shore Line 


In past seasons many found it 
rather inconvenient to reach 
Ravinia Park, unless they went 
by automobile. The through 
service on the North Shore Line 
has solved the problem for them. 
Express trains stopping at the 
entrance to Ravinia Park leave 
the elevated station at Adams 
and Wabash every hour through- 
out the day and evening. Two 


Ravinia Park at 8:04, fifteen 
minutes before the evening per- 
formance begins. The special 
returns to Chicago immediately 
after the close of the perform- 
ance. 

The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra is giving concerts every 
afternoon and grand opera is be- 
ing given every evening by the 
world’s best known artists. You 
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cannot afford to miss these per- 
formances and you _ will find 
trains to suit your convenience 
on the North Shore Line. Take 
any elevated train to Adams and 
Wabash or to Randolph and 
Wabash and connect with North 
Shore trains direct to Ravinia 
Park entrance. If you live on the 
north side, you may find it more 
convenient to take North Shore 
trains at Wilson. avenue. 


THIS HAPPENED IN NEW 
YORK 


The Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company of New York re- 
cently received a letter from E. 
Bie Maloy |’ of Pittsburghe ava, 
with a check for $2.50 enclosed. 
The letter read: 


Gentlemen:—I have recently returned 
from a several weeks’ visit to New York 
City and rode as a matter of course over 
the different transportation systems of 
the city the usual number of times. 

The 5-cent fare, as you know, gives no 
adequate return for capital invested. in 
the different properties controlled. by 
your company. This deficit of .-many 
millions of dollars must be made good by 
the people of New York City, whether 
they pay taxes directly or not. 

There is no city in the world that has 
as many transient visitors as has New 
York City, who go there for relaxation 
and pleasure, and who are abundantly 
able to pay for what they receive in 
transportation as well as in other things. 
Now I am one of this class and I feel 
that I am morally bound to make good 
what your company has lost in carrying 
me about the city. I enclose my check 
for $2.50, which if it does not cover all 
the deficit, in any case it is at least 
an evidence of good will. 


The_ Pittsburgh conscience 
evidently is better tuned than 
the Chicago conscience. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION 


A soldier of the legion 
Lay on the fields of France, 
Some one had relieved him 
Of hat and coat and pants. 
A comrade knelt beside him 
And asked if he were hurt 
And. when he got no answer 
He copped his undershirt. 


DIVORCE UTILITIES AND 
POLITICS © 


The fact that politics cares 
nothing for business, except the 


business of bunking the people, 


and the fact that public utilities 
have been damned by the high 
finance of other days, does not , 
repeal, however, the third fact 
that utilities rest upon business 
principles and that they cannot 
be run at a loss. The prices of 
goat’s milk and street car fares 
bear a definite relation to the 
cost of production. 

Nothing is more timid than a 
million dollars unless it .is forty 
million dollars. Investors have 
feared utilities because politics 
will not permit them to adjust 
prices to market conditions. 

A citizen who scarcely counts 
his change when he enters a mov- 
ing picture house yells himself 
hoarse when asked to pay a 
penny or two more for street car 
fare. He has been taught to do 
this by politics. The steam rail- 
roads, which also are public util- 
ities, have suffered from the same 
kind of exploitation. Everything 
on wheels is slipping on rails 
greased with demagogy. Is it not 
time for public opinion to grant 
public utilities a permanent di- 
vorce from demagogic politics? 
—Peoria (IIl_) Transcript, 


FARES AND RETURN ON 
CAPITAL 


The Public Service Commission 
of Maryland, in the matter of 
rates to be charged by the United 
Railways Company of Baltimore, 
has taken the position that the 
company is entitled to earn a‘sur- 
plus over interest charges, oper- 
ating expenses and taxes, of 
$1,500,000 a year. That amount 
equals a rate of return of 74% per 
cent on the common stock, which 
the Commission says is necessary 
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to establish and maintain the 
credit of the company. . Until the 
surplus earned exceeds the amount 
stipulated, the commission has 
ruled that there shall be no re- 
duction in fares. The Chicago 
Elevated Railroads are not earn- 
ing enough to meet their fixed in- 
terest charges much less to pay 
any return to stockholders. 


MANY THANKS! 


A lady all powder and perfume and paint 
And diamonds and silks and furs, 
And twenty-buck pumps, and things that 
ain’t 
What they seem at a glance. were hers. 
She stood on the platform’ at Adams 
street, 
While the crowd increased more and 


more, 
And when she stepped on there was no 
vacant seat, 
Which made her indignant and sore. 


And though the poor guard knew her 
kind very well, 


(She was one of those Rush Hour 
cranks) 
Still he found her a seat after passing 


the bell, 
And received a faint 
“Thanks.”? 
And the guard all oblivious called aloud 
As the train kept along on its way,— 
He felt he had done one good act at 
least, 
And it seemed like a well-spent >: day. 


smile and a 


But he shifted his gaze to the lady 
de luxe, 
Where she crouched by a man six foot 


four, 
Who chewed an Old Abe in one side of 
his jaw, 
And glared at the trinkets she wore. 
nd when she arose to depart from the 
train, 
She scowled at the guard as she went,— 
And she snapped as he opened the rusty 


gate, 
“That’s the guy I owe three months’ 
rent.” =e Wee A: 


ODE TO A STREET CAR 
FARE 


A barber trims the féstive beard 
At great advance in price; 

The grocer lifts the price of eggs 
Beyond a point that’s nice. 

The undertaker shifts the cost 
Of shrouds in which we sleep. 

There’s but one consolation left— 
Our car fare still is cheap. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


ATRONS of the Elevated 
who have forgotten parcels 
in a car, or who may have 
lost a pocketbook and had it 


restored promptly, have some- 
times expressed surprise at the 
perfection of a system which can 
produce such results in such a 
short space of time. 


The secret is co-operation and 
a hearty willingness to be of 
service to passengers, which is 
characteristic of employes of the 
Elevated, from the president 
down the line to the station 
porter. 


The following letter from 
Commander R. C. Culp, inspector 
of recruiting for the U. S. Navy, 
central division, shows how ef- 
fective the system is in the way 
of tracing lost articles: 


“T wish to thank you for the 
prompt attention you gave to 
recover a package which I left 
on the Elevated this morning. 
The loss. was reported to you 
about 10 a. m. and the package 
returned to me at 11:30 a. m. 
This shows excellent co-opera- 
tion in your system. I assure 
you that the promptness in the 
return of the package is very 
much appreciated.” 


When. Commander 
ported his loss at the General 
Offices, the superintendent of 
transportation at once called the 
despatcher at Loomis street and 
asked if the package had been 
turned in. ‘He learned that it 
had not and tried to call the des- 
patcher at 69th Street. The com- 
pany telephone was out of order, 
so it was necessary to again call 
the despatcher at Loomis street 
and have him send a message by 
a trainman to the despatcher at 
69th street. There it was found 
that the package had been turned 


Cin ree 
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in by E. B. Johnson, badge 1296, 
Northwestern trainman. It was 
sent out on the first train to 
Train Clerk James Gallagher at 
Congress street, who sent it by 
station porter to the General 
Offices. The tracing and restor- 
ing of the package was a matter 
of can -hour»andt’a “half and ° it 
would have been done in less 
time if it had not been for the 
fact that the telephone line in 
the 69th street despatcher’s office 
happened to be out of order for 
a few minutes. 


Another instance of good serv- 
ice and a pleased passenger was 
witnessed a few days ago on the 
Metropolitan. A lady alighting 
from a westbound train at Har- 
lem avenue found she had left 
her pocketbook in the car. She 
told the station agent and asked 
his advice. He advised her to 
wait on the platform until the 
train returned from the end of 
the line, two stations farther 
west. She did and received her 
pocketbook containing $217 from 
Conductor J. McLoughlin, badge 
4182. 


A lady writes to express appre- 
ciation of the courtesy and 
consideration shown her in con- 
nection with the recovery of a 
pocketbook left in a car. She 
says at both the Ravenswood and 
Wilson terminals the employes 
were courteous and obliging and 
she mentions particularly North- 
western Trainman John Walsh, 
badge 1357, who turned the 
pocketbook in, and Northwestern 
Trainman Ls, sOne.: DAGee 
1194, who gave her full informa- 
tion on how to recover it. 


Others commended last month 
are: 

Northwestern Trainman F. J. 
Avery, badge 1662, is commended 
for his courtesy and efficiency 
in handling seat hogs. 

. Oak Park Trainman Fred 
Buss, badge 6132, is commended 
for his courtesy. 


Metropolitan Trainman John 
Van Balen, badge 4645, is com- 
mended for his general efficiency. 


South Side Trainman Wm. 
Akeman, badge 2926, is com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
of stations. 


Metropolitan Trainman Paul 
Himmel, badge 4777, is com- 
mended for his efficiency and for 
finding seats for standing pas- 
sengers. 


Metropolitan Trainman  H. 
Hamburg, badge 4509, is com- 
mended for efficiency and for 
calling station names in a dis- 
tinct manner. 


DISCONTENT 


The cost of discontent is great, 
and we’re all discontented; and 
some fine morning, soon or late, 
our grouch we’ll have repented. 
We’ve kicked so much, we've 
kicked so long, it’s got to be a 
habit, and everything on earth 
seems wrong—if there’s a grief 
we grab it. It is a costly habit 
this, when every ill we treasure; 
we’ve grown impervious to bliss, 
we can’t distinguish pleasure. We 
look ahead to better days, but 
if they come to greet wus, we 
can’t shake off our carping ways, 
our grouches will defeat us. And 
when we land at heaven’s door, 
led there by priestly tutor, we'll 
call St. Peter down and roar and 
say the crowns are pewter. We 
let. the trifling ills annoy, in 
knocks there’s satisfaction; and 
so we've spoiled ourselves for 
joy, for sane and cheerful action. — 
The workman kicks about his 
wage, the boss is sore as blazes, 
and e’en the poet and the sage 
are framing dismal phrases. It’s 
hard to find a normal gent who 
smiles and sings and twitters, 
who breathes no word of dis- 
content, nor talks of taking bit- 
ters —Walt Mason. / 


| This Year’s 1-Day Lake Trips 
To Milwaukee Riu bas $1.50 


Sundays and Holidays $2.00 War Tax Extra 
Daily 
10:00 a. m. 


Music Chicago Local Time 
Dancing [ a Ey 


Refreshments 


Always in Sight of Land—The Trip Along the Shore 


To Michigan City Ri. poe $1.30 


Sundays and Holidays $1.75 _ War Tax Extra 


Daily 10:00 a. m. 
Home 7:00 p. m. 
In Time for Supper 
Chicago Local Time 


Picnicking ~ 
Dancing—Bathing 
Boating 


SoM ott os 


Three Hours Lake Ride—Three Hours Ashore 
GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. _ DOCKS FOOT MICHIGAN BLVD. 
East of Link Bridge 


MOONLIGHT EXCURSIONS 75c NO DULL MOMENTS! 
LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M., Local Time—RETURN 11:15 P. M. 
Special Party Rates Phone Randolph 4076 


SO.PARK 
AVE. 


AT 
63257. 


CHICAGO’S BRIGHTEST SPOT 
DANCING AND ROLLER SKATING THE YEAR AROUND 


NOW EV" EVE. FREE Rides That Thrill! 


Chieago’s Reizning Summer The Frolic 
Musical Success 


Racing Derby 
Emile D. Recat’s | OSC 
1920 EDITION = Racing Coaster 


The Pep 


The GardenFollies Venice 
Chutes 
Plus VAUDEVILLE Whip 
Visit the 
Star Cast Beauty Chorus Fun Howes 
Gorgeous Gowns Noah’s Ark 


. 1001 Troubles 
Vaudeville Acts Supreme Million Smiles 


merry C2 oe 
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SPEED . COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HE idea of a fixed price or unit 
for the sale of transportation, 
to me, is just as idiotic as to say 
that potatoes shall always sell for 
40 cents a peck, regardless of what 


it costs to produce them.. 


—Albert L. Roper, 
Mayor of Norfolk, Va. 


ROAD oF SERVICE 


PICNIC PARTIES going to 
any of the delightful spots along 
the North Shore of Lake Michi- 
gan can arrange for special trains 
on the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


on short notice. Special Trains 


run to suit your convenience. 


Regular Trains leave the North 
Shore Terminal Station, Wabash 
and Adams, on the even hour 
for Kenosha, Racine and Mil- 

- waukee, and évery half-hour for 
Waukegan and intermediate 
points. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
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Tickets and New Rates of Fare 


N RESPONSE to the petition of the Chicago Elevated 
| Railroads for more revenue to meet the increased wages 
of employes and higher prices for materials, the Public 
Utilities Commission, after an exhaustive hearing, authorized 
an increase in fares, which was put into effect August 4. 
The elevated railroads asked for a straight 10-cent fare within 
the city, which they considered the lowest rate upon which 
they could meet the increased costs. The Commission author- 
ized a charge of 10 cents for cash fares, but stipulated that 
the roads should sell four tickets for 35 cents, making the 
ticket rate 834 cents a ride. Old tickets are to be redeemed 
at the price at which they were purchased. 

The elevated lines have done everything possible to ac- 
quaint their patrons with the change in rates, going farther 
in that direction than they were required to go by the order 
of the Commission. While the new rates were put into effect 
Aug. 4, old 71%4-cent tickets were accepted as fares until Aug. 9 
to give patrons an opportunity to dispose of the supply they 
had on hand, as many are in the habit of purchasing a week’s 
‘supply on Monday morning. 

Not one in a thousand, or in ten thousand, of the elevated 
patrons made any protest against the new rate of fare. They 
had read in the newspapers of the proposed increase and the 
evidence presented to the Commission upon which the higher 
fares were authorized. Always in such cases, however, there 
are a few who make matters disagreeable for ticket agents and 
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for their fellow passengers. They will present an old ticket 
and argue with, and sometimes swear at, the agent because she 
will not accept it for a fare. They delay others who wish 
to get to a train. 

Ticket agents will cheerfully redeem the old tickets at 
the price paid for them, but they cannot accept them as full 
fares, because they are not. The agents have their instruc- 
tions to carry out and they are in no way to blame in the 
matter, The agents will accept a single ticket together with 
10 cents, giving a new ticket in exchange and passing the 
patron through to a train. For two tickets and multiples of 
two, they will pay cash at the face value of the tickets. That 
is as far as they can go and if a patron is dissatisfied he should 
take his grievance elsewhere. Ticket agents have troubles of 
~ their own and in the interest of good service they should be 
encouraged by patrons. At least they should not be sworn 
at as they have been in a few instances. 


And Laundry Bills So High, Too 


PATRON of the elevated lines writes calling attention 
A to the men and women who stick their muddy shoes 

into the car aisle, to be brushed against by everyone 
entering or leaving the car. She says: “The worst of all 
pests are the men and women who insist on wiping their 
shoes on other passengers’ clothes.” She’s right about it, 
too, and laundry bills so high. She also is right in including 
women in the list of offenders, for the practice of crossing 
legs in a car isn’t confined to the male sex. 

It used to be quite popular with the funny men to make 
jokes about the size of Chicago women’s feet. The humorists 
are supposed to have got the idea from riding on elevated cars, 
where 57 varieties are placed on exhibition daily. Some are 
like fairy boots and some are like ferry boats, but their owners 
seem equally proud of them. At least they put them on dis- 
play quite impartially. Something once was said about not 
hiding one’s light under a bushel. Some thousands of elevated 
patrons interpret it as meaning that they shouldn’t hide their 
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- feet under a seat, and, really, there are so many feet that 
should be hidden as much as possible. 

Let the men and women who insist on sticking their feet 
into the car aisle just put on reverse English—mentally, of 
course—and they will see the matter in a different light. Sup- 
pose a woman wearing one of those immaculate white skirts, 
which look so cool and comfortable in this kind of weather, 
boards ‘an elevated train. To reach the middle of the car 
she has to run the gauntlet of some twenty pairs of shoes, 
sticking out from both sides of the car, until they almost meet 
and embrace in the center of the aisle. If the train happens 


to be running on a straight stretch of track, she may reach 
the middle of the car without mishap, although the chances 
are about ten to one against her. Should the train round a 
' curve she hasn’t one chance in a thousand. One No. 10 will 
hit her on the knees as she sways forward, while another is 
held poised on the other side to catch her on the rebound. 
You have seen it happen many times. Even a No. 2 will 
make an impression that isn’t easily eradicated. The lady 
in white paid her fare for a ride, not to be used as a football, 
or a doormat by other passengers. 
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Kicking against the management of the roads is a popu- 


lar pastime. 
nothing else. 


Some think that it relieves their feelings if 
We would rather they did not do it, but if 


they must kick, we would rather have them do it that way 


than to kick the other passengers. 
would rather have it that way, too. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


O, this isn’t a story of the 
wonderful curative qualities 
of some patent medicine. 


It’s a simple story, illustrating 


The other passengers 


might have been bought then for 
less than half what a front foot 
costs at the present time. 

The second picture was taken 
fifteen years later from the ele- 


Before 


Sheridan Road in 1897 


what the Chicago Elevated Rail- 
roads have done to build up the 
city and to increase the value of 
private property along their lines. 

The first picture shows. the 
vicinity of the Sheridan Road sta- 
tion at the time the Northwest- 
ern Elevated-was under-construc- 
tion in 1897. The station had 
not been built when the picture 
was taken. You will observe 
there were not many “palatial’’ 
residences in the neighborhood at 
‘that time. An entire building lot 


vated station looking north on 
Sheridan Road. What a change 
was brought about in_ those 
fifteen years! ‘Thousands of cit- 
izens who owned vacant property 
found themselves made rich almost 
over night by the wonderful 


-Aladdin’s lamp that touched, the 


territory. Really the Northwest- 
ern Elevated has Aladdin’s lamp 
beaten forty ways, but in this 
twentieth century we look at 
things differently. There are 
those among us who would de- 
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stroy this wonderful Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

As Senator Harding once said: 
“Tt is a curious phase of human 
nature that the people in the 
populous centers hail transporta- 
tion lines as the supreme blessing, 
encourage their construction and 


owners acquired them as a result 
of their wise investments in real 
estate in that vicinity and have 
to thank the Northwestern “L” 
for their present affluence. 

The view shown at Sheridan 
Road station is typical of other 
parts of the city where the ele- 


celebrate their completion, and vated railroads made populous 

then growl about them ever. centers out of barren prairies. 

after.” The transformation was brought 
After 


Sheridan Road at Northwestern 


A picture of Sheridan Road at 
that point today would show an 
even greater contrast, at least in 
the number of automobiles. The 
photographer would find it diff- 
cult to set up his camera and take 
a picture looking either north of 
south from the station and show 
only a half dozen automobiles. 
He would get as many hundreds 
in the distance shown in the pic- 
ture as he has single cars. And 
probably a great many of their 


“EL” Station—1913 


about in a very few years and 
thousands of property owners 
were benefited. But how about 
the elevated roads? How about 
the men and women who in- 
vested their money in the stock 
of the elevated roads, rather than 
in vacant real estate along the 
lines? 

While the change shown in the 
pictures was taking place on 
Sheridan Road, how much did 
the stockholders of the North- 
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western Elevated get out of it? 
It isn’t hard to answer that ques- 
tion, and the answer won’t burden 
your memory with a lot of fig- 
ures. For the first nine years 
of its operation the Northwestern 
Elevated did not pay one cent in 
the shape of returns to its stock- 
holders. While its service was 
adding millions to the wealth of 
private property owners and to 
the community as a whole, the 
holders of stock, both preferred 
and common, got absolutely no 
return on their investment. At 
the end of the first ten years, the 
road began paying some returns 
to stockholders, but the rate has 
only averaged 1.44 per cent for 
the twenty years that the main 
line has operated. 

The. tacts stated.” are, swe 
known to the Public Utilities 
Commission and to all others who 
care to know them. They are 
only too well known to those who 
invested their money in _ the 
securities of the company. The 
pictures give an idea of what the 
operation of the road has done 
for private property owners and 
for thousands who live in the 
district and do not own prop- 
erty. The figures tell what the 
owners of the road got out of 
it. Just keep those things in 
mind next time you hear some- 
one talk about the “tremendous 
profits” of the elevated railroads. 


“ALL OUT FOR FUEL” 


“All out for fuel!” is the un- 
welcome interruption of many a 
railway journey through the 
Balkans, in these days of fuel 
famine and shortage of railroad 
equipment, 

At the summons, every able- 
bodied person, male or female, 
turns out and scours the moun- 
tain slopes for wood, débris left 
by the recent armed invaders, 
anything that will burn. When 
enough inflammable material has 
been gathered to generate steam, 
the wheezy, decrepit locomotive 


staggers on another leg of its 


journey. But after 30 or 40 kil- 
ometres the fuel again gives out 
and the passengers are once 


more commandeered as stokers. 

Every American Red Cross 
worker whose duties have taken 
him through the Balkan states 
is becoming adept in the duties 
of fuel assembling. 


REHABILITATE ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Governor Lowden has. ap- 
pointed a commission to reor- 
ganize and rehabilitate the Na- 
tional Guard of Illinois so as to 
make the state militia more 
attractive for the young man of 
today. The aim is to make the 
Chicago regiments clubs for the 
youth of the city, where they will 
have social and educational ad- 
vantages, athletics for their rec- 
reation and health upbuilding and 
receive from association and 
training benefits that will make 
for better citizenship. Eventually 
the five armories of the city will 
be equipped with athletic ap- 
paratus and fitted up for the club 
and social features of the mem- 
bers. At first the following 
armories will receive the atten- 
tion of the commission: First 
Regiment, 16th and Michigan; 
Second Regiment, 2653 W. Mad- 
ison street; Seventh Regiment, 
3401 Wentworth avenue, and the 
new Broadway Armory, 5875 
Broadway. The commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Lowden, 
who is honorary president, is 
headed by Frank O. Wetmore as 
president. 

Chairman Wetmore gives an 
outline of the purposes of the 
commission as follows: : 

“Fundamental _ guarantees’ of 
American citizenship. 

“Maintenance of respect for 
our laws and the preservation and 
protection of life and property. 

“Building up of a well-trained 
and physically fit body of citi- 
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zens actuated by motives of un- 
selfish -devotion to the state, 
whose common privileges we all 
enjoy and appreciate and which 
the citizens of the state intend 
to have perpetuated. 

“That the service of the young 
men of this country in the Na- 
tional Guard is the highest ex- 
pression of good citizenship. 


“That the conditions surround-.- 


ing that service shall be as 
worthy as the service itself. 

“That such service can and 
shall be made attractive and ben- 
eficial in all ways to this mem- 
bership. 

“That the establishment of an 
efficient National Guard, full of 
the highest spirit and morale, 
shall be realized at once and 
maintained in perpetuity by the 
citizens of Chicago. 

“With full co-operation of the 
people of Chicago we shall have 
the finest National Guard organ- 
ization in the Union, a credit to 
the city and representative of the 
‘I Will’ spirit, and a tower of 
strength upon which they may 
rely in time of need.” 

Many committees have been 
appointed to carry on the various 
features of the plan outlined by 
the commission. These commit- 
tees include industrial, recruiting, 
speakers, publicity, service, edu- 
cational, athletics, service and 
social, finance, legislative and mil- 
itary council—National Guard 
Commission Press Bureau. 


THE MOST FOR YOUR 
MONEY 


The patron of the elevated 
-roads gets more transportatior. 
for his money than the patron 
of any other electric line in the 
country. 


AVOID ACCIDENTS 


Passengers on elevated trains 
should not put their heads or 
arms out of open windows. It is 
dangerous. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


HEN you see a trainman 
WV or a ticket agent or some 
other employe of the ele- 
vated lines do an act that merits 
commendation, jot down his 
badge number and send a post- 
card to the ExLrevatep News. All 
employes of the elevated lines 
are required to be courteous and 
obliging to passengers, but they 
are human and they appreciate 
having their names and badge 
numbers printed in this column. 
It encourages them to give still 
better service, It doesn’t re- 
quire more time and effort to 
send in a commendation than it 
does a complaint. Men and 
women serving the public have 
a good deal to contend with. A 
little encouragement helps them 
wonderfully, and every time you 
send in a commendation it is filed 
with the record of the employe. 
He may at some time get into a 
little difficulty and then he ap- 
preciates having a few com- 
mendations to his credit. 
Following are employes com- 
mended in the last month: 
Northwestern Trainman 
George Lurtz, badge 1200, is 
commended for picking up a rain- 
coat left in his car and turning 
it in promptly so that it was re- 
stored to the owner. 
Northwestern Trainman Wil- 
liam Jirsa, badge 1341, is com- 
mended for clear enunciation of 
stations, pleasing personality and 
neatness in appearance. 
Metropolitan Trainman J. J. 
McLoughlin, badge 4394, is com- 
mended for the attention shown 
an aged couple boarding his train 
at LaSalle and Van Buren. The 
couple evidently were strangers 
and had just got off a railroad 
train at the LaSalle _ station. 
Trainman McLoughlin gave the 
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couple directions, found a _ seat 
for the lady and carried her suit- 
case into the car. The commen- 
dation comes from a _ bystander 


who observed the trainman’s 
courteous manner. 
South Side Trainman James 


Tatone, badge 2129, is commended 
and thanked for turning in an 
umbrella left in his car. 

Northwestern Trainman Wil- 
liam H. Reusch, badge 1162, is 
commended for courtesy, for 
finding seats for standing pas- 
sengers and for distinct calling 
of stations. 

Metropolitan Motorman A. Ho- 
dek, badge 4078, is commended 
for finding and turning in a 
lawyer’s brief case left on his 
train. 

South Side Conductor Charles 
F. Wise, badge 2385, is com- 
mended for calling stations dis- 


tinctly and for his neat ap- 
pearance. 

Oak Park Conductor M. F. 
Arnon, badge 6209, is com- 


mended for assisting a passenger 


carrying a heavy and _ bulky 
package. 

Northwestern Conductor J. C. 
Farley, badge 1615, is com- 


mended for making “seat hogs” 
sit closer and make room for an 
elderly lady, also for calling sta- 
tions distinctly. 


JOHNNIE KNOWS 


Teacher — “Do you _ know, 
Johnnie, where shingles were 
first used ?” 

Johnnie (modestly) — eid 
rather not. tell.” 

AMEN! 
“Do you remember,” asked the 


history teacher, “how many folks 
came over in the Mayflower?” 

“Well,” said the bright boy, “I 
figure there must have been at 
least fifteen million unless there 
are a lot of liars in this coun- 
(cy. 


FISH ARE BITING 


Mr. Jones keeps a shop where 
he sells fishing tackle. For the 
sake of advertisement, he has a 
large rod hanging outside, with 
an artificial fish at the end of it. 
In the early hours of the morn- 
ing a man, rather the worse for 
sight of the fish, went quietly to 
the door and knocked. Jones, 
being in bed, looked out of the 


window and_e asked: ““Who’s 
there?” 
“Don’t make a noise,” was the 


reply, “but come down as quick 
as you can.” 

Thinking something serious 
must be the matter, Jones dressed 
like lightning and came down 
as quickly as possible. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Hush!” was the reply. 
your line in quick. 
a bite!” 


“Pull 
“You’ve got 


Employer— ‘Have you drunk 
anything since the first of July?” 

Applicant— ‘No.wiedifis Hoth 2 
drop.” 

Employer—“Then you won't 
do. I want a man who can sur- 
mount obstacles.” 


Boston Policeman (to hand 
organ grinder)—“Have you a 
permit to play on the street?” 

Organ Grinder—"No gotta per- 
mit, boss.” 

Boston Policeman—‘Then ac- 
company me.” 

Organ Grinder—‘Sure ting, 
boss—what you wanta sing?’ ~ 


THE HAMMER AND THE 
HORN 
When blowing a horn to boost 
Chicago don’t use a hammer on 
its public utilities. It’s incon- 
sistent. 


This Year’s 1-Day Lake Trips 
To Milwaukee Rtun pes $1.50 


Sundays and Holidays $2.00 War Tax Extra 
Daily 
10:00 a. m. 


a] Chicago Local Time 


Music 
QZ 


Dancing 


i 
! 


Bs 
pe IL) 


Refreshments 


] 
miami 
aoe 
Lt MONT TT rrr ® 


Always. in Sight of Land—The Trip Along the Shore 


To Michigan City x... 22" $1.30 


Sundays ne Holidays $1.75 War Tax Extra 
Daily 10:00 a. m. 


Home 7:00 p. m. Picnicking © 
In Time for Supper Dancing—Bathing 
Chicago Local Time Boating 


pono” 


Three Hours Lake Ride—Three Hours Ashore 
GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. DOCKS FOOT MICHIGAN BLVD. 
East of Link Bridge 


MOONLIGHT EXCURSIONS 75c NO DULL MOMENTS! 
LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M.; Local Time—RETURN 11:15 P. M. 
Special Party Rates Phone Randolph 4076 


$O.PARK 
Cig ‘AT 
ee 


CHICAGO’S BRIGHTEST SPOT 
DANCING AND ROLLER SKATING THE YEAR AROUND 


NOW £2" VE FREE Rides That Thrill! 


Chicago’s Reigning Summer — The Frolic 
Musical Success ee 4 Racing Derby 
: ; Giant Ferris Wheel 
Emile D. Recat's : Over the Falls 
1920 EDITION Racing Coaster 
. Se The Pep | 
TheGardenFollies Venice 
Chutes 
Plus VAUDEVILLE Whip 
Visit the 
Star Cast Beauty Chorus Fun House 
Gorgeous Gowns | ke Noah’s Ark 


. 2 1001 Troubles 
Vaudeville Acts Supreme : Million Smiles 


: w/ sai ie gee | 
l re ~ FAW APY 
Waly igh aciTy or ILLINGIS bee io tet 


7 1920 


ELEVATED 
NEWS 


SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE E L E\ VAT ya) D COMFORT 
SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


I believe in strictest regulation 
without conflicting authority, 
because all public utilities must 
yield to the voice of public interests. 
But the same power that protects 
the public must protect the public 


servant, whether that servant ts 
capital or the workman who oper- 
ates the utility. 

—Senator Warren G. Harding 


WRoaD oF SERVICE. 


The fastest electric train in the 
United States, known as ‘‘The 
Badger Limtted hae been 
placed in service on the 


~NORTH SHORE LINE 


The running time of the new 
train from Adams and Wabash 
to the New Milwaukee Terminal 
at Sixth and Clybourn is 
—2 hours and 15 minutes— 


With the opening September 15 of 
the New Milwaukee Terminal the 
running time of all Limited trains has 
been reduced 10 minutes. 


Express trains every thirty minutes 
to Waukegan and intermediate points. 


For full information on new schedules 
apply Traffic Department, 72 West 
Adams street. Phone Central 8280. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


The Elevated News 


Issued Monthly by Chicago Elevated Railroads 


LUKE GRANT, Editor Room 1105, Edison Building 
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Costs More But Is Worth It 


PATRON of the Elevated since 1893 writes to the 
A cio: of THe ELevatep News giving his reasons for 
preferring the elevated lines as follows: 
1. A better educated class of trainmen than on other 
lines. 

2. Better and more reliable service. 

3. The walk across the park every morning winter and 
summer fills me with “pep” for the day’s work. 

The writer of the letter does not say which park he walks 
across, but he evidently thinks it does him good. 

While appreciating the better service given by the ele- 
vated lines, the writer of the letter asks: “Will you publish 
why you have to have more fare than the surface lines? To 
me it seems you don’t have the accident damage suits or 

|upkeep that the surface lines have and on ‘six cars you have 
six men where the surface lines have twelve. I can’t see 
where the expense in help is bigger.” | 

The latter part of our correspondent’s letter, in which 
‘he enumerates the reasons why he uses the elevated lines, 
is a good answer to his own query. The elevated lines charge 
a higher fare because they give a faster and more expensive 
service. Our correspondent probably buys a $75 suit. of 
clothes, when he could get a suit for $40, but it wouldn’t be 
the same quality of a suit. 

There are several reasons why it costs more to furnish 
a ride on the elevated lines than on the surface and why a 
higher charge for it is justified. The elevated lines in most 
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part own their right of way. The cost to build and equip 
an elevated line today would be approximately $1,500,000 a 
mile. The surface lines are laid on public streets at an ap- 
proximate cost today of $300,000 a mile. The initial capital, 
invested in an elevated road is therefore about five times that 
invested in a surface line, were the charges for service based 
upon what would bring a fair return on the investment. But 
the public is not greatly interested in that and the rate of 
fare must be based on what the service is worth to the riding 
public. 


The public demands rapid transit. That cannot be fur- 
nished except on elevated lines which are above the street 
level, or in subways which are below. Either method means 
expensive construction and heavy capital investment. As 
there is no other way by which rapid transit can be furnished 
and as the public today demands speed and service, the heavy 
investment in elevated lines and in subways is justifiable 
from a public policy point of view. 


There is another phase of the subject which should be 
understood. The unit cost of a ride is based on the car miles 
run and the revenue per car mile. The revenue is determined 
by the length of the average ride. The report of the Chicago 
Traction and Subway Commission in 1916 showed that the 
average length of ride on the surface lines was 4.16 miles 
and on the elevated lines 6.48 miles. Eliminating the frac-. 
tions to make easier comparisons, it will be seen that on an 
8-cent fare the surface lines get a revenue of 2 cents a mile 
per passenger. To give the elevated the same revenue the 
fare would be 12 cents, instead of only 834 cents, as it is at 
present if the rider purchases tickets. It can readily be seen, 
therefore, that quite apart from the question of paying the 
owners of the elevated lines a reasonable rate of return on 
their invested capital—which they have never recerved—the 
patron of the elevated gets actually more transportation for 
his money than he does on the surface lines. 


Not only does the passenger on the elevated get a greater 
mileage for his fare on the elevated, but he gets to his desti- 
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nation in much less time, for the average speed on the ele- 
vated is about twice that on the surface lines. Were you 
buying sugar you wouldn’t expect to get a pound and a half 
for the price of a pound. When you buy transportation you 
shouldn’t expect to get a six-mile ride for the price of a four- 
mile ride, especially when the longer ride is given under 
improved service conditions. 


High Cost of Producing Transportation 


RANSPORTATION service is about the cheapest 
aL thing on the market today. The increase in the rate 

of fare on the Elevated is small in comparison with 
the increase in the cost of producing the service. That is 
true, even if the passenger pays a 10-cent fare instead of the 
former 5 cents. 


Since 1914 the wages of trainmen on the Elevated Rail- 
roads have been increased more than 140 per cent. The price 
of materials has advanced in a more marked degree. The 
passenger who daily uses the Elevated cars has no concep- 
tion of what it costs to maintain those cars in an operating 
condition, so that some actual figures on the costs may be of 
interest. 


Cars on the Elevated lines must be repainted and revar- 
nished every two years. In 1914 the average cost of painting 
a car was $83. The average cost in 1920 is $240 a car, prac- 
tically three times as much. There are many other things 
which a car requires in the way of maintenance besides paint- 
ing and varnishing and everything which goes toward that 
maintenance has increased much more in proportion than 
has the rate of fare. 


The average cost of maintaining a car for a year on all 
the Elevated lines was $497 in 1914. It was less on some 
lines and more on others, but that is the average for the four 
roads. In 1920 the cost of maintaining the same car is $1,202. 
As there are on the lines 1661 cars in operation, it will be 
seen that the cost of maintenance is a very heavy item. 
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The owner of a house on finding that the cost of painting 
and decorating it is much greater than he expected, may 
defer the work and wait for lower prices. The Elevated 
roads cannot do that with their cars. It is imperative that 
cars be overhauled at regular intervals to insure the safety 
of the traveling public. No matter what the cost may be at 
the time, the work must be done. Service must be main- 
tained and the Elevated Railroads maintained that service 
for months, before the last fare increase, at an actual loss 
of from $25,000 to $50,000 a month. 

In spite of these facts, which are well known to public 
officials who have ready access to the books of the com- 
panies, there are some who insist that the old rate of fare 
should be restored. Such arguments may be good for politi- 
cal reasons with the unthinking, but they are as illogical as 
to say that bread must be five cents a loaf, milk five cents 
a quart or sugar five cents a pound. 

The "price of transportation service like everything else 
must be based on the cost of production and the figures 
quoted on wages and car maintenance are indicative of what 
it now costs the Elevated Railroads to furnish service as 
compared with pre-war days. 


TEST OF COURAGE 


IT have traveled’ wherever 


temper shows signs of bile; you 
can steer your course by the 


mortals can, and have measured 
many a mile in India, China and 
far Japan, and up the noble Nile; 
I have been no stranger to death 
and danger in many a dark defile 
—pbut I dread jon, thé cars: the 
cross-kneed man who parks his 
feet in the aisle. 

The ambushed native of Hin- 
dustan entraps you by craft and 
guile, and you have to look out 
for the African when the guy be- 
gins to smile; there are many 
comrades who quaked in Flanders 
—but paste these words in your 
tile: Beware, when you ride, of 
the cross-kneed man who parks 
his feet in the aisle. 

You can duck and dodge by 
the cross-grained man when his 


cross-eyed man and feel at your 
ease for a while; with wit and 
cunning and a little running you 
can beat these guys by a mile— 
but who is safe from the cross- 
kneed man who parks his feet in 
the aisle?—Wheeling Traction 
News. 


SOME FAN 


A city boy who had never seen 
a windmill before exclaimed: 
“Gee, mister! That’s some elec- 
tric fan you’ve got out there 
cooling the hogs.” 

He—“If I call pa ‘pop,’ why 
can’t, I call, ma gmopie: : 

She—“If you do, she’ll wipe 
the floor with you.” 


- completed 
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REPORT OF THE FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMMISSION 


HE Federal Electric Rail- 

ways Commission, appointed 

by President Wilson in May, 
1919, to investigate conditions in 
the electric railway industry, has 
its work and_ sub- 
mitted its report to the President 
on August 17, last. 


Many interesting facts were 
brought out during the public 
hearings held in Washington last 
year, at which 95 witnesses testi- 
fied in person and 21 others sub- 
mitted written statements. The 
testimony taken embraces 6,195 
pages of typewritten transcript. 
This testimony was analyzed for 
the commission by Delos F. Wil- 
cox, an authority on public utili- 
ties, to, aid the commission in 
formulating its report. 


On the financial condition of 
the electric railway industry the 
report says: 

“The investigation demonstrates 
that the financial condition of the 
electric railway industry is acute, 
and that to a very great extent it 
is not properly performing its 
public functions. 

“The record in this case shows 
that on May 31, 1919, there were 
62 companies having a mileage 
of 5,912 in receivership, that 60 
companies had dismantled and 
junked altogether 534 miles of 


railway, and that 38 companies 


together had abandoned 257 miles 
of track. Since that date and up 
‘to July 1, 1920, there have been 
56 additional companies, having a 
mileage of 1,908, which have been 
thrown into receivership. 


“The capitalization. of the in- 
dustry, according to the 1917 
census report, is represented by 
$3,058,377,167 in bonds and $2,473,- 
846,651 of stock. For the year 
1917 the net income of operating 
companies was $56,450,930, repre- 
senting an average rate of return 


of 2.81 per cent upon the capital 
stock. In 1918 the evidence 
shows the net income was re- 
duced to $20,183,413, which rep- 
resents‘a return of only 1 per 
cent. As a whole, there has been 
some improvement in the indus- 
try since the commencement of 
these hearings, due to the fact 
that there has been an increase 
in the car-riding habit since de- 
mobilization, and in a great many 
instances the fare has been in- 
creased beyond 5 cents. In spite 
of this slight improvement, how- 
ever, the condition of the indus- 
try at the present time is serious. 
A great many companies are un- 
able properly to maintain their 
track and equipment and to per- 
form efficient public service, to 
secure funds with which to pur- 
chase new equipment, to build 
necessary improvements and ex- 
tensions, or to refund maturing 
obligations.” 

The commission says that the 
public always pays for a run- 
down plant, either through in- 
ferior service or higher charges. 
The first essential is service to 
the public. Due recognition of 
this fact, says the report, will 
secure to the investor a safe re- 
turn upon his investment and to 
the public uninterrupted  opera- 
tion. 

The conclusion of the commis- . 
sion is that the two great needs 
in the electric railway situation 
today are the need of credit and 
the need of co-operation between 
the public and the utility. A very 
conservative estimate, says the 
report, on the amount of new 
money required by the electric 
railways of the country places the 
figures between $175,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 per annum, to be used 
in replacements, refunding obli- 
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gations, extensions and improve- 
ments. 

Following is a summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations 
of the commission: 


I. The electric railway fur- 
nishing transportation upon rails 
is an essential public utility and 
should have the sympathetic 
understanding and co-operation 
of the public if it is to continue 
to perform a useful public service. 


II. The electric railway has 
been and will continue to be a 
public utility, subject to public 
control as to the extent and char- 
acter of the service it renders and 
as to the rates it charges for 
such service. 


III. It is of the highest im- 
portance that both the total cost 
of the service and the cost to the 
individuals who use it shall be 
kept as low as possible without 
injustice to those who take part 
in producing it. 

IV. The electric railway in- 
dustry as -it now exists is with- 
out financial credit and is not 
properly performing its public 
function, 

V. This condition is the result 
of early financial mismanagement 
and economic causes accentuated 
by existing high-price levels of 
labor and materials, and of the 
failure of the uniform unit fare 
of 5 cents prescribed either by 
statute or by local franchise ordi- 
nances or contracts to provide the 
necessary reyenues to pay cperat- 
ing costs and to maintain the 
property upon a reasonable basis. 


VI. The industry can be re- 
stored to a normal basis only by 
the introduction of economies in 
operation, improving the tracks, 
equipment and service, and assur- 
ing a reasonable return upon the 
fair value of its property used in 
the public service when honestly 
and efficiently managed. 

VII. The electric railways must 
expand to meet the growing needs 
of their communities; therefore, 


the first essential is to restore 
credit in order to obtain neces- 
sary new capital for the exten- 
sion and improvement of service. 


VIII. Restoration of credit in- 
volves a readjustment of rela- 
tions which will remove public 
antagonism, provide public co- 
operation and insure to the in- 
vestor the integrity of his invest- 
ment. and’ a taif rate, or retunn 
thereon. 

IX. Effective public co-opera- 
tion should be exercised by elimi- 
nating, in’ sO far agvitmieeeeace 
ticable, special assessments for 
sprinkling, paving, and for the 
construction and maintenance of 
bridges which are used by the 
public for highway purposes. 


X. Extensions into new terri- 
tory resulting in special benefits 
to the property in that vicinity 
should be paid for by assessments 
on such property in proportion to 
the benefits received, and that the 
amount of such assessments 
should not be added to the physi- 
cal value of the corporate prop- 
erty. 

XI. The great increase_in the 
use of private automobiles, the 
jitney and motor busses has in- 
troduced a serious, although not 
a fatal, competition to the elec- 
tric railway. These forms of pub- 
lic motor conveyance when op- 
erated as public carriers should 
properly be subject to equivalent 
regulatory provisions. 


XII. The full co-operation of 
labor is essential to the highest 
prosperity and the usefulness of 
the industry. The employees en- 
gaged in this occupation should 
have a living wage and humane 
hours of labor and working con- 
ditions. They should have the 
right to deal collectively with 
their employers, through commit- 
tees or representatives of their 
own selection. All labor dis- 
putes, should be settled volun- 
tarily or by arbitration, and the 
award of such a board should be 
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final and binding upon _ both 
parties. It is intolerable that the 
transportation service of a city 
should be subject to occasional 
Paralysis, whether by strikes or 
by lockouts. 

XIII. A private industry should 
not be subsidized by public furfds 
unless it is imperatively neces- 
sary for the preservation of an 
essential service, and then only as 
an emergency measure. 

XIV. Unless the usefulness of 
the electric railways is to be sac- 
rificed, public control must be 
flexible enough to enable them 
to secure sufficient revenues to 
pay the entire cost of the service 
rendered, including the necessary 
cost of both capital and labor. 

XV. There can be no satisfac- 
tory solution of the electric-rail- 
way problem which does not in- 
clude the fair valuation of the 
property employed in the public 
service, and where that is done 
the companies should voluntarily 
reduce any excessive capitaliza- 
tion to the basis of such value. 

XVI. There is no insuperable 
objection to a large, wide-open 
city having exclusive jurisdiction 
over the rates and services of 
public utilities. 

XVII. The necessity for scien- 
tific and successful regulation of 
systems, whether large or small, 
and especially those which operate 
through several cities and. vil- 
lages and in rural territory, leads 
to the conclusion that local regu- 
_lation should generally be sub- 
ject to the superior authority of 
the State, whether as a matter 
of original jurisdiction or through 
the medium of appeal. 

XVIII. Cost-of-service 
tracts are in the experimental 
stage, but where tried they seem 
to have secured a fair return upon 
capital, established credit and ef- 
fected reasonably _ satisfactory 
public service. Such contracts 
may safely be entered into where 
the public right eventually to ac- 
quire the property is safeguarded. 


ties 
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XIX. The right of the public 
to own and operate public utili- 
should be recognized, and 
legal obstacles in the way of its 
exercise should be removed. 


XX. While eventually it might 
become expedient for the public 
to own and operate electric rail- 
ways, there is nothing in the ex- 
perience thus far obtained in this 
country that will justify the asser- 
tion that it will result in better 
or cheaper service than privately 
operated utilities could afford if 
properly regulated. 


XXI. Public ownership and 
operation of local transportation 
systems, whether or not it be con- 
sidered ultimately desirable, is 
now, because of constitutional and 
statutory prohibitions, financiai 
and legal obstacles, the present 
degree of responsibility of our 
local governments, and the state 
of public opinion, practicable in so 
few instances that private owner- 
ship and operation must as a 
general rule be continued for an 
extended period. 


XXII. If the reforms incident 
to public regulation which we 
suggest in this report should not 
result in making private owner- 
ship satisfactory to the public, 
such reforms should at least en- 
able public ownership to be estab- 
lished upon a just and equitable 
basis. 


OLE HANSON ON MUNICI.- 
PAL OWNERSHIP 


LE HANSON, who as mayor 
@ of Seattle gained wide pub- 
licity during a strike in 
that city, is now touring ®the 
country giving’ lectures. In a 
recent: address before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, 
Mr. Hanson, in speaking of the 
experiences of Seattle in operat- 
ing its street car lines, said: 
“In my best judgment, mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation 
of transportation lines, or any 
other utility where great num- 
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bers of men are employed, will 
never be really successful unless 
the great mass of people decide 
that brains are worth money, and 
that the- men. ‘in charge ‘are 
trained, competent, high-class 
men who can earn as well as 
receive as good -compensation 
from the cities as they get in 
private employment. The spoils 
system must be abolished and the 
street car operated for efficiency 
‘ and service and not for feathering 
some demagogue’s political nest. 
The people themselves must agree 
that the car rider must pay for 
his ride and not the taxpayers, 
who, often, under some guise or 
other, are made to carry a part of 
the load. The employees of the 
city must be subject to the di- 
rection of the city officials and 
not of any outside body on the 
face of the earth. The employees 
must be paid a fair wage, and 
it should not be greater than the 
wage paid for similar employment 
in private life. 

“Towever, after due considera- 
tion, I am of the opinion that 
under proper and just supervision 
by commissioners that are fair, 
the private company can furnish 
transportation at less cost than 
the average city government. 
Politics apparently cannot be 
kept out of the business of our 
municipalities, and politics is 
fatal to success. 

I ‘believe absolutely that the 
car rider must pay for his ride 
and not the taxpayer. I believe 
the capital invested in public 
utilities must be allowed to earn 
a fair and sure return on its in- 
vestment. It. is not true that 
the company’s interest and the 
city’s interest are opposed. Some- 
times the corporations and some- 
times the politicians have fostered 
this opposition, but. it is wrong 
fundamentally. 

Chicago is but at the beginning 
of its career as a city. Hate and 
strife will simply check Chicago’s 
growth, hamper its future and 


‘Mary Curtis and 


delay its arrival at its sure des- 
tination of being the largest city 
in the world. The city’s busi- 
ness is your business. The pub- 
lic utilities intrude upon every 
hour of your life. Any waste or 
unnecessary expense is simply 
loss to your city, to yourselves.” 


WHY GAS RATES GO UP 


It takes between three and four 
gallons of gas oil to make 1,000 
cubic feet of water gas, the kind 
made in most Illinois cities for 
the householder’s gas stove or 
lighting system or the furnaces 
of the industrial plant. Gas oil 
has increased in price from 3 
cents a gallon or less, before the 
war, to 12 and 15 cents a gallon’ 
now; and this increase in price 
adds from 31 to 48 cents per 
thousand cubic feet to the cost 
of making gas. This, coupled 
with increased labor costs, has 
necessitated recent increases in 
the price of gas. 


WHY TEACHER BITES 
HER NAILS 

“Pompe was destroyed by an 
eruption from the Vatican.” 

The Gorgons were three sisters 
that looked like women, only 
more terrible.” 

“Edward the Third would have 
been King of France if his 


‘mother had been a man.” 


“Benjamin Franklin produced 
electricity by rubbing cats back- 
ward.” 

“George Washington ‘married 
in due time 
became the father of his country.” 


“A deacon is the lowest kind 
of Christian.” 


“An index is where you. look 
in the back part of the book 
when you want to find anything 
that is printed in the front part 
of the book.” 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


the Elevated are called upon 

to perform a friendly act 
outside of their regular line of 
duty, and on such occasions they 
are always ready to be helpful. 


The following letter, received 
from a grateful citizen, explains 
itself: 


“It gives me great pleasure to 
send this note to you, hoping it 
will reach the eyes of those of 
your employees who lent their 
assistance so kindly in locating 
my two and one-half year old 
son yesterday morning. 


“While I was in the sub-postal 
station at Kedzie avenue, near 
Leland, my little boy disappeared. 
The drug store being adjacent 
to the Kedzie avenue station, he 
was probably attracted by the 
incoming and outgoing trains. 
When I came out of the drug 
store, to my surprise my little 
boy was gone. I became very 
much excited and told my story 
to the newsboy in front of the 
station. Before I could realize 
what was being done I learned 
that the wires were burning all 


G "the Bievatec employees. of 


along the line and your people | 


were searching for my boy. Other 
kind-hearted men offered their 
assistance to search through the 
neighborhood. Suddenly a young 
man asked me to come in to see 
the ticket agent of the Kedzie 
avenue station. She informed 
me that my boy had been lo- 
cated and was being put on the 
train at Belmont avenue, in 
charge of the conductor. When 
the train finally pulled into the 
station and I saw my little son 
seated with the funny page of 
the Sunday paper in his hands, I 
was too excited to say ‘thank 
you,’ and I want to thank all of 


those who so kindly helped me in 
finding my boy. 

“H. E. Scheck, 

“3100 Cullom Avenue.” 


The employees who assisted in 
the search for the child are Mrs. 
L. Bond, ticket agent; C. Caspar, 
conductor; J. Frauley, platform 
man, and Miss Kelly, telephone 
operator, 


Other employees commended 
during the month are: 
Northwestern Trainman H. A. 
Goodwin, badge 593, is com- 
mended for his close attention to 
duty and flagging the following 
train when his train was brought 
to a stop on Kinzie street curve. 
Metropolitan Conductor L. E. 
Ryan, badge 4140, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers. 
Northwestern Trainman Aug- 
ust Schrickle, badge 957, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
standing passengers. 
Metropolitan Trainman Chas. 
B. Ellis, badge 4938, is com- 
mended for assisting a blind man 
off the train to the station stairs. 
Metropolitan Motorman John 
Gallagher, badge 4791, is com- 
mended for recovering a passen- 
ger’s hat which was blown out of 
the car window and was being 
carried away by a boy. 
South Side Trainman Chas. G. 
Enos, badge 2652, is commended 
for courtesy and helpfulness. 


Little drops of water, 
Add some raisins, too; 
Then a little yeast cake, 
Just to make the brew; 
Put.it in a warm place, 
There you let it stay, 
Try it on your neighbor— 
Throw the stuff away. 


Newlywed —“Why don’t you 
make the bread mother used to 
make?” 

Mrs. Newlywed —“Why don’t 
you make the dough father used 


to make?” 


SO.PARK 
AVE. 


AT 
G3Z2PST. 


CHICAGO’S BRIGHTEST SPOT 
DANCING AND ROLLER SKATING THE YEAR AROUND 


EV'RY EVE. 
NOW Eye" Be FREE 
Chicago's Reigning Summer 
Musical Success 


Emile D. Recat’s 
1920 EDITION 


The GardenF ollies 


‘Plus VAUDEVILLE 


Star Cast Beauty Chorus 
Gorgeous Gowns 
Vaudeville Acts Supreme 


Rides That Thrill! 


The Frolic 
Racing Derby 
Giant Ferris Wheel 
Over the Falls 
Racing Coaster 
The Pep 
Venice 
Chutes 
Whip 

Visit the 


Fun House 
Noah’s Ark 
1001 Troubles 
Million Smiles 


RIVED UF ALEINWIS GIBRin. 
| OT 2 2 (AGS 
LH Bere ¢ w20 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE COMFORT 
8 
SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


(Diba Chicago Elevated Railroads 

are the safest in the country. 
In upwards of twelve years there 
has not been a single fatal accident 


to a passenger ona train. The 
number of passengers carried in 
that period exceeds the total pop- 
ulation of the world. 


ROAD OF SERVICE 


A service that is unequaled for 
speed, safety, comfort and con- 
venience is given by the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


Between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Hourly Limited trains from the 
Loop to Kenosha, Racine and 
Milwaukee and half-hourly service 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


Express trains to Waukegan and 
intermediate points every thirty 
minutes. 

Chicago Ticket Offices: 


Wabash and Adams 
Wabash and Randolph 
Wilson and Broadway 


The fastest, most convenient and 
cheapest route. | 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & 
MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 
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Tickets and Cash Fares 


N another page of this issue of THe ELevatep News is 
() an interesting letter from-a patron, who would prefer pay- 

ing a straight 10-cent cash fare to tickets at the rate of 
‘our for 35 cents. The records show that about one-third of the 
yatrons feel the same way and about two-thirds prefer to take 
idvantage of the lower ticket rate. 

The writer of the letter, however, seems to assume that it 

s a matter over which the Elevated Railroads have entire juris- 
diction. That is a mistake. Were the Elevated Railroads free 
agents, they would much prefer the elimination of the tickets for 
several reasons. They need the additional revenue and the han- 
dling of tickets involves a heavy expense in the way of extra 
employes, printing and auditing. 
When the Elevated Railroads applied for increased rates to 
meet the greatly increased cost of operation, they asked for a 
straight 10-cent fare. The Public Utilities Commission in its 
order allowing higher rates made provision for tickets being sold 
at the rate of four tickets for 35 cents and that ruling must be 
complied with until it is changed by the Commission, which is 
the only authority with power to change it. 

The fact that only about two-thirds of the patrons of the 
slevated buy tickets, would seem to indicate that many prefer the 
yne-coin fare. When tickets were sold at the rate of two tickets 
for 15 cents, about 80 per cent of the patrons bought tickets. he 
cash fare at that time was 8 cents, which meant that pennies had 
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to be given in change. Since the pennies have been eliminatec 
and a dime substituted for a cash fare, about 16 per cent of the 
patrons have abandoned the use of the ticket and pay cash fares. 


The situation of which the writer of the letter complains 
however, could be materially improved if patrons in tendering 
their money would indicate whether they wish tickets. When = 
sum of money in excess of 35 cents is presented to the ticket 
agent without comment, she assumes that the patron wishes 
tickets, because two-thirds of them do. It is the fault of the 
patron himself for not making his wishes known, although he 
invariably thinks it is the fault of the ticket agent. 


During the rush hours the position of a ticket agent is rathe1 
exacting under the most favorable circumstances. A second o1 
two of delay at the ticket window means congestion and incon: 
venience to a great many. The agent must be alert to keep the 
line moving without interruption. It would make it much easiet 
for the agent and for passengers if the patron on approaching 
the ticket window would state plainly if he wishes to pay a single 
fare only, or if he wishes tickets. The writer of the letter say: 
he heard a ticket agent being abused by two men at the same 
time, by one because she failed to give him tickets and by the 
other because she gave him tickets. That is a common occurrence 
and ticket agents are required to be courteous, even in the face 
of such abuse. 


An observing ticket agent says that the man who lays dowr 
a dime usually says “one,” but the man who lays down a dollat 
leaves it to the agent to guess. It doesn’t help matters to abuss 
the agent. Give her a chance and it will expedite matters foi 
yourself and for others. It is to the best interest of passenger: 
that there should be no delay or undue congestion at the ticke: 
window. If the passenger does his part and makes his wishes 
known, there will be little cause for complaint against the ‘ticke’ 
agent. 

Please help the agent all you can and in this Way save time 
for yourself and for others who are following you, 
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Automobiles and ‘“‘L’’ Trains 
W ERE some genius in the transportation world to offer a 


plan of local transportation that would increase the cost 

of a ride at least ten times, at no saving in time, what 
would you say of his plan? You probably wouldn’t think that 
he had a solution of the transpotation problem. 
| There are several thousands of persons in Chicago, however, 
who daily use automobiles in traveling to and from the down- 
town district at a cost of from 10 to 25 cents a mile, when they 
could ride the same distance on the elevated for about 1 cent a 
mile. And in the matter of time saving, the elevated, on the 
average, has the automobile beaten for speed over the crowded 
streets. ; 

Suppose the business man lives on the North Side, in Rogers . 
Park or Edgewater and travels daily to the loop by automobile. 
The distance from Loyola station on the elevated to Kinzie street 
is 8.67 miles and the fastest running time on the “L” is 24 minutes. 
In the rush hours it takes a few minutes longer, so we may call 
the distance to the heart of the loop nine miles and the running 
- time on the elevated thirty minutes. 

Does the automobile make better time? It is supposed to 
travel at a speed of fifteen miles an hour in the streets, but prob- 
ably if it should go at that rate the traffic cop would tell the driver 
to get out of the way as he was blocking traffic. Most automo- 
biles travel at a speed of about twenty miles when they are going, 
but south of Chicago avenue they don’t always go. They are 
held up about half the time at street intersections, so if they 
actually reach the loop in the same length of time that an elevated 
train does, the driver will consider himself lucky. That isn’t 
| imagination, either, if you think it is, try it any morning or 
evening. | , 

Now as to comparative costs. The average automobile 
owner in figuring costs counts only gasoline and oil, which con- 
stitute about one-seventh of the actual cost of operating the 
things. The automobile could probably make the trip from 
Loyola downtown and back on a gallon of gasoline, which is cut- 
ting it close. Without anything else that would amount to 2 
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cents a mile, but a check on passengers carried shows that an 
average of two persons travel in every automobile entering and 
leaving the loop. If they divide the cost of the gas it means 
about 1 cent a mile each, or about the cost of a ride on the ele- 
vated. 

But gasoline, even at 30 cents a gallon, is a small part of the 
cost of running an automobile. Here are some figures prepared 
by a man who has had experience, which are conservative : 


CostiOb car... 2. Ea wi ns os eae ee $2,000 
Interest.on investment at $ per cent...) eee 160 
Personal property tax, at 2 per cent. 0) -ae ee 40 
State license: ; 21.2. i.e eee cee lay Seen eee i 
City wheel tax... ¢ ices) eas eee ig 10 
Insurance: ss... «> «.st oh ee oie ee 200 
Depreciation at 20 per cent a year (less tires)... 360 
YAGATAge hes ates soit. Pe te 120 
Totals fF 00525 oslo c macnn eesti: fe $2,902 


. That is what the automobile costs, whether it is taken out 
of the garage or not. If you run it, and most people get one 
with that intent, the cost is materially increased. 

On the basis of 5,000 miles a year, the cost of operation is 
something like this: 


GSO LIE fey Anta het Ps ea oa ss $ 96.57 
COL Got N cto sg EEL toe Oe “6.25 
Tires (10,000-mile guarantee) . veins pn 100.00 
Repairs /awaitean st Lou dict eid 4.6 hookdieip yong 50.00 

CLO Gerbil oll Mats saa wee ae a ae OS $252.82 


If the total operating expenses are added to the fixed charges 
‘it makes a total cost of $1,154.82 for 5,000 miles, or an average 
of 23 cents a mile. Pretty expensive riding. Where the avetage 
automobile owner fools himself is that he doesn’t count any in- 
terest on the original. cost of the car and monéy is easily worth 
8 per cent today. The elevated roads have to pay more than that 
for money borrowed to meet their expenses. 

But suppose the automobile owner gets 10,000 miles a year 
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out of his car. That would double his operating costs, while the 
other fixed charges would remain the same, so that the cost per 
mile would be materially reduced. Still on that basis, his costs 
will be $1,407.64 cents, or a little more than 14 cents a mile. 

You can’t get away from it if you figure correctly. For city 
use the automobile is an expensive conveyance. 


Moral—USE THE ELEVATED. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER 


The following interesting letter 
was received from a patron of 
the Elevated roads: é 


Mr. B. I. Budd, President, 
Chicago Elevated Railways, 
Chicago, IIl. 

My Dear Sir: 

While appreciating your offer 
of four tickets for thirty-five 
cents, we would like to know if 
there can be a way devised by 
which we may be allowed to pay 
our ten cents straight. I; with 
several of my neighbors and 
friends, would prefer this way. 
No doubt there are many others 
of the same mind. 

Personally, I don’t want to be 
bothered with tickets. I have 
tried. “them. [I lose them or 
throw in two instead of one, and 
find them a nuisance generally. 
But though I prefer the “L” to 
the surface, I no longer ride 
unless I: have even fare or a 
quarter. As sure as I threw in 
more than that, the agent would 
take thirty-five cents out and 
load me up with tickets. 

‘At first I blamed the agent, 
but I have spoken to two or 
three of them on my return trip 
when they were not busy and find 
such actions are due to the fact 
that the passengers wanting tick- 
ets will not ask for them, but ex- 
pect the agent to hand them out. 
In fact, I heard an agent abused 
one morning by two men at the 
same time—by one because she 
gave him tickets, and by the other 
because she failed to give them. I 


hope no woman of my family will 
ever have to submit to such in- 
sults. 

Could you not make a ruling 
that agents must not give tickets 
unless requested? Seems to me 
that. it would not take long for 
the public to learn. Or perhaps 
you would consider posting 
notices to that effect. 

Very truly yours, 
Walter J.. Clark. 


CONSISTENCY 


“Oh, George,” reproached the 
young wife. “It was after twelve 
when you got home last night.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the 
young husband, “you women are 
certainly inconsistent. Before we 
were married you didn’t used to 
worry a bit about how late I got 
home!” 


“I’m quite a near neighbor of 
yours now,” said Mr. Bore. 

“I’m living right across the 
river.” . 

“Indeed,” replied Miss Smart, 
“T hope you'll drop in some day.” 


JUST SO 


Minister: “Do you take this 
man for better or for worse fs 

Bride: “No, sah. Jes’ as he is. 
If he gits any better he’ll die, an’ 
if he gits any wuss I’ll kill him 
myself.” 


ESSENTIAL 
Miss Young—“What would be 
your first requirement from a 


man you considered marrying?” 
Miss Elderleigh—‘‘A proposal.” 
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FOURTH RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 
The fourth Red Cross Roll 
Call will open November 11, 
Armistice Day, and continue until 
November 25, Thanksgiving Day. 
In that period the 10,000,000 mem- 
bers of the organization are ex- 


communication between the 
American people and their “Army _ 
and Navy. 

“To continue and carry on a 
system of national and interna- 
tional relief in time of peace and 
to apply the same in mitigating 
sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other 
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THE RED CROSS OF PEACE 


travail; a re-awakening to the interests of a nation. 
Consecrated to the needs of humanity and inspired 
by the love of man for his fellow, I go forth to help 
the unfortunate, to make strong the weak, to teach the 


] AM the Red Cross of Peace; the outgrowth of war’s 


gospel of clean’ living and well being. 
| GIVE aid to the needy and help them lift themselves 


up out of adversity. 


who are heavy laden, and give them rest. 


wounds to men’s souls. 


| AM a refuge from fire, 


I welcome into my house those 


I lave the 


and flood, and pestilence; 


a sheet anchor against the tempest of calamity. The 
love of little children is mine, that they may grow 
to the full fruit of manhood and womanhood. My interest 


is in the welfare of the community. 


the cripple. 


I serve. 


I ease the way of 


I am compassionate of the aged. My ex- 
ultation is in the strength of mankind. I teach. 


I lead. 


brooding over the sons 


and daughters of men, that they may go forward, 
strong and well and happy, to the upbuilding of the 


| AM the Greatest Mother, 


Nation. 


| AM the Red Cross of Peace. 


pected to renew their subscrip- 
tions and pay their annual dues 
of $1 for the year 1921. 

The purposes of the Red Cross 
as outlined in its Congressional 
Charter under an Act of Con- 
gréss,) Jan, -5,.°1905, are as fol- 
lows: 

“To furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded in time 
of war, in accordance with the 
treaty of Geneva. 

“To act in matters of volun- 
teer relief and as a medium of 


great national calamities, and to 
devise and carry on measures for 
preventing the same.” 

Answer the roll call. 


The longest continuous ride on 
the Elevated for a single fare is 
from Howard street, on the north, 
to Desplaines avenue, on the 
west. The distance is 20 miles. 


The Elevated roads maintain 
125 fully equipped first-aid _sta- 
tions at points along their lines. 
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On Armistice Day, Nov. 11, vated stations and it costs $16,352 
1918, the Elevated Railroads a year to maintain them. 
carried 869,653 passengers. There are 270 miles of copper 


FOURTH 
RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 


There are 35,210 lights in ele- cable on the elevated lines and 
vated cars and they cost $10,998 23 miles of trolley wire. The 
a year to maintain them. There copper required in power trans- 
are 16,225 lights in the 206 ele- mission weighs 5,201,000 pounds. 
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FIRST ILLINOIS CITIES TO 
HAVE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY SERVICE 


Which cities and towns of II- 
linois were the first to have elec- 
tric lights, gas, electric railway 
transportation and telephones? 

While these services have be- 
come so commonplace in the life 
of every citizen, they are of com- 
paratively recent origin; have de- 
veloped during the lifetime of 
every middle-aged man _ or 
woman. In spite of this, few 
men or women could name the 
communities which first had these 
services. Yet in the last 40 
years, a billion and a quarter of 
dollars have been spent.in the 
state in giving it existing facili- 
ties; 
have become engaged in earning 
a livelihood for themselves and 
families in thes mdustry, oand 
275,000 other citizens, who with 
members of their immediate fami- 
lies represent one-sixth of the 
population of the state, have in- 
vested their savings in securities 
representing this vast investment. 

Investigation by the Illinois 
Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation has brought out some 
interesting facts concerning the 
inception of the industry, whose 
proper development has become 
such a factor in the orderly and 
rapid growth of cities\as well as 
country life: 

Gas, it is shown, is the oldest 
utility service in the state. Water 
and sewage existed to a limited 
extent even before the introduc- 
tion of gas, but of the great utili- 
ties gas is about the oldest. Chi- 
cago was introduced to gas in 
1849, but it was several years be- 
fore it became commonplace and 
of general use. 

The first telephone was shown 
in Illinois in 1878—only 42 years 
ago. It was exhibited in Chicago. 
It was not until 1881 that the first 


“Slave, 


125,000 men and -women- 


company—the Chicago Telephone 
Company—was organized. 


Down state had the first electric 
lights, and they were of even later 
date than the telephone. The first 
public street lighting in Illinois is 
believed to have been in Belle- 
ville, in the southern part of the 
although Springfield is a 
rival for the honor. This was 
about 1880. It was not until 1885, 
however, that electricity was dis- 
tributed in the state from a cen- 
tral station, and Elgin is believed 
to have been the seat of the first 
plant. It was only in 1888 that 
the old | Chicago — EdisonsaGo: 
started the distribution of elec- 
tricity in Chicago. 

The first exhibition of an elec-. 
trically-driven street car was 
about 1883. That was on the lake 
front at Chicago. 


As indicating the rapid growth 
of these services, statistics show 
that up to 1902 but $375,000,000 
had been invested in the industry 
in the state. Since that time it 
has been quadrupled. 


The longest ride on the Ele- 
vated without changing cars is 
from Jackson Park to Linden 
avenue, Wilmette. The distance 
is 24 miles and the running time 
77 minutes. 


The average length of ride on 
the Chicago Elevated is 6.48 
miles, compared with 4.16 miles 
on the New York Elevated and 
5.57 miles in the New York sub- 
way. 


A good old Quaker was milk- 
ing a cow whose lively disposi- 
tion often tried his patience 
severely. On this occasion she - 
managed to overturn the pail, 
which was nearly full. The old 
man arose in righteous indigna- 
tion and said: “I will not kick 
thee, but I will twist thy ay: 
tage 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


been commended during the 

last month by pleased pa- 
trons who appreciate courtesy 
and who are willing to give a 
little praise where they think it 
is due: 

South Side Trainman John A. 
Murtaugh, badge 2097, is com- 
mended for his courtesy, neat ap- 
pearance, and proper enunciation 
of stations. 


Metropolitan Conductor Fred 
Prehn, badge 4297, is commended 
for turning in a package which 
had been left on his train and 
advising the owner that he had 
found it. 


Northwestern Trainman A. H. 
Meyer, badge 1362, is commended 
for his promptness in turning in 
a parcel which a passenger had 
left on his train. 

South Side Trainman John W. 
Taylor, badge 2511, is commended 
for his courtesy. 

Northwestern Conductor Wal- 
ter Freak, badge 500, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
women passengers. 

South Side Platform man Sam 
Patnod, badge 2238, is com- 
mended and thanked for restor- 
ing a woman’s pocketbook which 
she had lost, containing her two 
weeks’ wages. 

Metropolitan Trainman H. 
Schoennemann, badge 4763, is 
commended for returning a lady’s 
purse, left on his car. 

South Side Trainman Thos. B. 
Hennelly, badge 2899, is com- 
mended for picking up an intoxi- 
cated man and assisting him onto 
the proper train. 

Northwestern Conductor John 
McCormack, badge 574, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he does his work. 

South Side Platform man Walter 


ves following employes have 


McDermott, badge 2557, is com- 
mended for his courtesy and effi- 
ciency. 

Northwestern Trainman 'Wil- 
liam Wier, badge 1523, is com- 
mended and rewarded for his 
prompt action in recovering a 
football that had been left on his 
train. 

Mrs. J. B. Sullivan, ticket agent 
at Fullerton avenue, is thanked 
for lending carfare to a woman 
passenger who had left her purse 
on the train. 

Metropolitan Trainman Gus 
Honomichl, badge 4329, is com- 
mended for turning in a package 
left on his train. 

Northwestern Trainman A. H. 
Meyer, badge 1362, is commended 
for drawing the shades in his. car 
when the sun was shining. 

Metropolitan Trainman Joseph 
Klinger, badge 4571, is com- 
mended for escorting an intoxi- 
cated man to his home after he 
had completed his day’s work. 

Northwestern Trainman Q, 
Bang, badge 1235, is commended 
and thanked for returning a lost 
pocketbook to the owner. 

South Side Trainman John 
Riordan, badge 3015, is com- 
mended for his kindness to an 
old gentleman. 

Last month we printed. a letter 
of appreciation from a patron 
commending several employes 
for finding his little boy who had 


been lost. Credit was given to 
Conductor C. Caspar, Ravens- 
wood Division.. This was an 


error, as it was Conductor C. H. 
Wiechmann, badge 544, who took 
care of the child. 


The busiest railroad crossing in 
the world is at Lake and Wells 
streets. At that intersection, 218 
trains of 1,100 cars pass in one 
hour, an average of 18 cars a 
minute. Were the cars coupled 
together in a solid train, they 
would reach from the city hall to 
Eighty-seventh street, a distance 
of over ten miles. 
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appeal to people of discriminating taste. You will make no 


mistake by selecting something electrical for relative or 
friend this Christmas and now is a good time to select it. 
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\ ‘\ FEDERAL Washers Irons FEDERAL Cleaners 
na Percolators Electric Phonographs Curling Irons 
Samovars Grills Toasters 


Electric Lamps Electric Sewing Machines Heating Pads 
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SAFETY RELIABILITY 


SERVICE COMFORT 


SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


F the conduct of private business 
—big business and little business 

| —were subjected to the same rigid 
scrutiny as is applied to the conduct 


of public service corporations operat- 
ing under franchise, most of uswould 
be in jail and the rest of us dodg- 
ing the sheriff .—Indianapolis Union. 


ROAD OF SERVICE 


Two new fast trains between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, known as ‘‘The Badger 
Limited ”’ and ‘‘The Interstate Limited,”’ 
have been added to the service of the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


The fast trains, one in each direction 
morning and evening, make no stops 
for passengeres between Chicago and 
Kenosha. Both trains carry Dining 
Cars. 


Running time from the loop to the 
heart of Milwaukee, two hours and ten 
minutes. 


For full information apply Traffic 
Department, 72 West Adams Street. 
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Fallacy of 5-Cent Fare Argument 


only about one-half what it was a few years ago, there are 
still a few who seem to think that a 5-cent fare is enough 
to pay for a ride on local transportation lines. 

To show the absurdity of such claims, a correct analysis 
of the situation on the Chicago Elevated Railroads may be of 
interest to patrons. A 5-cent fare would not pay the wages of 
the operating forces, not to speak of other expenses in the way 
of power and materials absolutely essential before a wheel could 
turn. | 

Here are some figures which the advocates of a 5-cent fare 
might study with profit to themselves: 


Passengers carried, September, 1920... 14,698,167 
Operating wages, September, 1920..... $785,571.59 


|. spite of the fact that the purchasing power of a nickel is 


Now by a little mental calculation it will be seen that had 

these passengers paid a 5-cent fare, the gross revenue would fall 

short of meeting the operating wages. There is no guesswork 

about it. It should be understood also, that the figures given 

for wages do not cover the entire payroll. They do not include 

wages for new construction or improvements which are charge- 

able to capital account. They simply represent the wages paid 
for actual operation. 

Of the total passenger earnings for September, 57.7 per 

cent went to the payment of operating wages, or .0535 per pas-. 
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senger carried. That means that for every passenger carried, a 
fraction over 514 cents went for operating wages alone. 

What further proof is: needed to show the absurdity of the 
5-cent fare argument? 


Long Rides and Low Fares 


HAT the long ride which one may take on the Elevated 

and the low rate of fare which he has to pay appeals to 

the stranger in the city, is shown in an interestng letter sent 
Tue Evevatep News by a resident of Rogers Park. This man, 
who originally came from New Brunswick, Canada, has a brother 
now attending the University of Chicago. The-brother came here 
direct from New Brunswick at the beginning of the school year. 
Before coming here the Chicago brother had told him that it was 
about seventeen miles from his home to the University, but that 
there was good service on the Elevated and that he could make 
the trip without change of cars. The young man in New Bruns- 
wick made an estimate of the probable cost. Based on the ordi- 
nary railroad rates he estimated that his transportation to and 
from school would cost him over $1 a day, the distance being 
about seventeen miles. When he arrived in Chicago and found 
that the round trip fronr Rogers Park to the University of Chi- 
cago cost him only 17% cents, he was agreeably surprised. He 
wrote to his parents in Canada and told them that Chicago had 
the cheapest transportation system he had ever heard of, and he 
has seen a little of the world, too, for he served with the Canadian 
forces overseas throughout the war. That is the way it appeals 
to a stranger, who is free from the prejudice which usually pre- 
vails in any city against its local transportation system, no matter 
how good the service and how low the fare. In the particular 
case mentioned, the Elevated Railroads are supplying servce at 
a rate far below the actual cost of producing it, without regard 
to any return on their investment. Still there are some who think — 
fares should be reduced. 
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Toledo Against Municipal Ownership 


ITIZENS of Toledo, Ohio, apparently do not wish to have 
Cs political operation of the local transportation system. For 

the second time they voted down a municipal ownership 
proposition on November 2 by a vote of nearly three to one | 
and adopted a “Service at Cost” ordinance by about the same 
majority. 

The experience of Toledo with its transportation system is 
interesting. When the street car company found it could no 
longer operate on a 5-cent fare basis, the city council passed an 
ordinance ordering the company to take its cars off the streets. 
The council had no idea that its order would be complied with, 
but on the last day of grace the company quietly ran all its cars 
over into Michigan and laid them up there. Toledo walked for 
four weeks, the citizens learning meanwhile that political propa- 
ganda is a poor substitute for local transportation service. The 
company was granted a higher rate of fare and service was 
resumed. | 

In August a special election was held at which municipal 
ownership of the street car lines was overwhelmingly defeated. 
That did not satisfy the radical element, backed up by one loca! 
newspaper, so the city council was induced to submit the question 
again at the last general election. The result of the vote was: For 
municipal ownership, 17,780; Against, 43,125. On the Service at 
Cost ordinance the vote was: For, 45,990; Against, 18,029. The 
vote means that for the first time in twenty years the street rail- 
way franchise question has been taken out of politics. It indicates 
also that walking for a month is a liberal education to the voter. 
The months of strife between the politicians and the street rai!- 
‘ way company in Toledo, brought out many interesting facts. The 
vote shows that when given the facts the average American citi- 
zen believes in fair play. He does not favor confiscation of 
property. 

The new plan of operation in Toledo must be put into effect 
within ninety days after the vote was taken. Under the plan 
a “stabilizing fund” is created and fares automatically go up or 
down according to the amount in the fund. The mayor appoints 
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a board of control of three persons who serve without pay and 
a street railway commissioner who is a paid officer. The city 
controls the service and the ordinance provides that it may 
acquire the lines if at any time it wishes to buy them. The company 
must put up two millions of dollars in cash for improvements 
within a year, on which it is allowed a return of 8 per cent. It 
is allowed to earn 6 per cent on all its bonds. When the new 
plan becomes effective the fares start at six cents for a cash fare 
and one cent for a transfer until the actual cost of furnishing the 
service is established. 


Higher Fares in Philadelphia 


FEW months ago Philadelphia’s local transportation sys- 
A tem was held up to the public gaze in newspaper and 

magazine articles as a wonderful example of what could 
be accomplished on a 5-cent fare with efficient management. 
Most of the laudatory articles carefully concealed the fact that 
a charge of three cents was made for transfers at certain points. 
The big thing the public was told was that fares stilll remained at 
5 cents. The advertising was no doubt very flattering to the 
management, but it didn’t pay the wages of the employes. They 
got in on the advertising, however, by agreeing not to insist on 
receiving the higher wages promised them until the financial con- 
ditions of the company improved. Even Chicago newspapers 
carried along stories of the magnanimous action of the street rail- 
way employes in waiting for their wage increases. Chicago rail- 
way employes, both surface and elevated, did exactly the same 
thing, although they didn’t advertise it as effectively. They 
waited for the increase in wages that was promised them from 
May 1 until August when the fares were increased so that the 
companies could pay them. The back pay was then paid in in- 
stallments as the companies earned it. Now Philadelphia is going 
to do the same thing, although the increase given the employes 
there is considerably less than was granted the Chicago men. 
The maximum pay in Philadelphia for the employes is 72) 
cents an hour, while it is 80 cents on the surface lines in Chicago 
and 82 cents on the elevated. The back pay in Philadelphia 
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amounts to a million dollars which the company will pay as soon 
as it earns it through the higher fares which have been granted. 

On November 1 the rate in Philadelphia was increased to 
7 cents for cash fares. The company asked that the 5-cent fare 
be continued and that all transfers be abolished. The commis- 
sion decided that the public would be better served by retaining 
and extending transfer privileges than by abolishing them and 
maintaining a 5-cent fare. The management has accepted the 
ruling of the commission, as it had to have additional revenue if 
it was to continue operation. All of which goes to prove that no * 
railway company can long continue to give transportation service 
at less than cost, even if it gets encomiums from newspapers and 


magazines. Eulogies won’t take the place of nickels. 


Spitting in elevated cars or on platforms and stairways is 
prohibited by city ordinance. It is a menace to health. Please 


do not spit in public places. 


Crowding to the edge of a platform while waiting for your 


train is a dangerous practice. 
be safe. 


FACTS VERSUS THEORIES 


HE street railway systems 

throughout the country which 
are owned by municipalities 
seem to be having about as hard 
a time as those that are privately 
owned. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that in most instances the 


- cities raised fares soon after ac- 


quiring the lines. 

Seattle furnishes a good ex- 
ample. When the city acquired 
the street car lines, the people 
were promised a continuation of 
a 5-cent fare. The promise, how- 
ever, was about all they got, for 
after having cut out all free rid- 
ing by city policemen, firemen 
and others which the private 
company was required to carry 


Stand back at least two feet and 


free, after relieving the lines of 
taxes, street paving and other 
burdens, the deficit proved so 
heavy that fares were increased 
to 10 cents for cash fares and 
644 cents for tickets. 

The first year of operation un- 
der the increased rate shows a 
deficit of $500,000. Only in one 
month during the year did the 
revenues meet the expenses. 
Mayor Caldwell suggests that 
the only way to prevent a further 
increase in fares is to increase 
the general tax levy and make up 
the deficit from the general tax 
fund. If that is a sound policy 
the question arises why not pro- 
vide free transportation and tax 
the people for the entire cost of 
operation? 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


HE important part which the 

Chicago Elevated Railroads 

have played in the growth 
and development of the city, 
is nowhere better illustrated than 
on the extreme northwest sec- 
tion, served by the Ravenswood 
Branch of the Northwestern 
Elevated. 


tained many abandoned clayholes 
and was unsightly in the extreme. 
Today it is thickly populated and 
one of the best business and res- 
idential sections of the _ city, 


showing that the development of 
any city depends on its transpor- 
tation facilities. 

When the elevated line was 
first projected in that territory, 
vacant land could be bought for 


BEFORE 


About thirteen years ago—on 
December 14, 1907 to be exact 
—that section of the Ravenswood 
branch from Western to Kim- 
ball avenue was opened for 
traffic. The first section from 
Clark street to Western avenue 
was opened for traffic on May 8 
of the same year. 

What a change has taken place 
in that part of the city in those 
thirteen years. When the Rav- 
enswood Branch was opened the 
territory west of Western avenue 
was used largely as a dumping 
ground for city refuse. 


It con- 


less than $2.500 an acre. Sin- 
gle lots for residence purposes 
were bought for around $250 a lot 
and there was little demand for 
them even at that price. 

In the same section today, in- 
side lots are assessed on the 
basis of $350 a front foot in many 
instances. A single foot of front-. 
age is now valued at more than a 
whole lot and this increase in 
land values has come about in 
less than fifteen years and is due 
entirely to the building of the 
transportation lines. 

The rapid increase in the pop- 
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ulation of this section is told 
in the traffic figures of the Rav- 
enswood Branch. The older res- 
idents will remember that for the 
first few months a shuttle service 
was operated between Western 
and Kimball avenues. The sta- 
tions were opened October, 1909, 
with the exception of the one at 
Rockwell street, which was not 
opened until March, 1910. 


4 


In the illustrations shown, the 
first picture was taken from the 
end of the elevated structure at 
Western avenue in 1907, when 
ground was first being broken for 
the extension west to Kimball. 
Study the picture and note the 
vacant prairie in the background, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

The second picture was taken 
recently at Kimball avenue. It 


AFTER 


For the first full month of op- 
eration of the entire line, Jan- 
uary, 1908, the average number 
of passengers carried was 12,000 
a day. Comparatively few came 
from the western end of the line. 
In September of the present year 
the daily number of passengers 
carried was 22,000 and a large 
proportion of them came from 
the extreme end, for the district 
around Kimball and Lawrence 
avenues is now a populous cen- 
ter. 


shows the terminal yards of the 
Ravenswood Branch. In the 


background can be seen_ the 
numerous apartment buildings, 
residences and factories which 


extend west far beyond the end 
of the elevated lines. The neigh- 
borhood shown in the second. pic- 
ture is one and one-quarter miles 
west of that shown in the first. 
Since the building of the line the 
whole territory between those 
points has been closely built up 
with dwellings, stores and fac- 


/ 
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tories. It has all been brought 
about in the last twelve years. 

What has this development 
meant to the city? It means that 
thousands of families have been 
enabled to get away from the 
congested areas, to get into the 
open places where there is fresh 
air and sunlight. The rapid and 
frequent service which the Rav- 
enswood Branch gives, enables 
the worker to have his home in 
that section of the city, although 
he may work out on the South 
Side. It only takes thirty min- 
utes on the elevated to go from 
downtown to the end of the 
Ravenswood line at Kimball and 
Lawrence avenues. 

Surely a utility which has done 
so much to develop the city and 
is daily performing a_ service 
which is essential to the com- 
munity, should be accorded fair 
treatment. 


LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


HE annual International Live 

Stock Exposition will open in 
the International Amphitheater 
at the stock yards November 27 
and continue until December 4. 
This is an attraction that you 
cannot afford to miss. It is one 
of the big events of the year 
and the entries indicate that it 
will be bigger this year than 


ever before. 


The stockyards can be reached 
from any part of the city for a 
single fare on the Elevated. The 
elevated trains carry passengers 
almost to the door of the amphi- 
theater. Visit the Live Stock Ex- 
position and use the Elevated. 


A LOT OF COAL 


It, requires 24,000 tons of coal 
to produce the electrical energy 
needed to heat Elevated cars for 
a season. On some of the lines 
additional heat is supplied by hot 
water heaters burning hard coal. 
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FAVORS USE OF TICKETS 


HE following letter has been 
received from a patron re- 
garding the use of tickets: 
To the ELrevatep NEws: 

I noticed in your October issue 
a letter regarding the 10 cent 
fare. I am a regular rider of the 
“L” and find the ticket system 
far better than the straight 
money handling system. Person- 
ally, I can’t conceive of anything 
more convenient than only hav- 
ing to hand in a ticket, without 
having to wait for change or pull 
out by mistake a lot of change 
and have it fall all over the plat- 
form. 

The gentleman that wrote you 
the letter I am now answering 
asked about a rule being placed 
in force regarding a nonissuance 
of tickets unless asked for. This 
would be great for those that 
still prefer to hold up the line 
during rush hours waiting for 
change, etc. 

Yours truly, 
JOS. C. SPRING. 


The Elevated Railroads are 
anxious to accommodate patrons 
whether they wish to pay cash 
fares or use tickets. To avoid 
congestion and delay at ticket 
windows, however, passengers 
are requested to make known 
their wishes, as agents will not 
offer tickets unless patrons ask 
fer them. 


SOME LIGHT 


The “juice” consumed in heat- 
ing cars on the Elevated for one 
winter would keep 330,000,000 60- 
watt lamps burning for one hour, 
Even at that there are some who 
complain of cold cars. 


A RECORD 


On April 29, 1920, 953 Elevated 


‘cars entered the loop in one hour, 


the highest number on record. 
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OUR COURTESY 


COLUMN 


OUR COURTESY COLUMN 


The following employes have 
been commended for special acts 
of courtesy during the last 
month: 

Leslie Tracy of the South Side 
Lost and Found Department, is 
thanked and rewarded for his ef- 
ficiency in locating a handbag 
which had been left on a train. 

Metropolitan Trainman H. T. 
Nelligan, badge 1261, is thanked 
and commended for restoring to 
the owner a book which had been 


lost. 
Miss E. M. Marshall, North- 
western Ticket Agent, is com- 


mended for refunding to a pas- 
senger $1 of his change which 
he left by mistake at her station. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. 
Gillette, badge 4166, is com- 
mended for unusually distinct 
enunciation of station names and 
for his polite and careful atten- 
tion to passengers. 

Onieet atk. Frainman -R. L. 
White, badge 6237, is commended 
for his courtesy for calling the 
stations distinctly, and for clos- 
ing the door quietly. 

W. Skinner, general man- 
ager of the National Dairy asso- 
ciation, wishes to thank the em- 
ployes of the Elevated Railroads 
fer their co-operation and for 
_ courtesies extended to visitors at 
the National Dairy Show. 

South Side Trainman Charles 
Noble, badge 2758, is commended 
for assisting a passenger who be- 
came ill on his train: 

Miss N. Kelly, South Side 
Ticket Agent, is commended by 
the National Vending Service 
Company for protecting vending 
machines from being broken and 
destroyed. 


Northwestern Trainman M. 


Chapman, badge 1176, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers. 

Loop Interlocking Maintainer 
John Tweedale is commended for 
finding and returning a _ pocket- 
book containing a sum of money 
and a check book to the owner, 
a stranger in the city. 


The Norton, Taunton & Attle- 
boro Street Railway, owned by 
the city of Norton, Mass., has 
raised fares to 10 cents for each 
zone. The increase was made 
necessary to meet a wage in- 
crease of employes to a maxi- 
mum of 75 cents an_ hour. 
The maximum wage paid 
employes on the Elevated is 
7 cents an hour higher than the 
Norton employes ask and one 
can ride on the lines all day for 
an 834 cent fare. And some think 
if we had “people’s ownership” 
it would be 5 cents. Too bad 
that facts don’t square with 
theories, but they don’t. Ask the 
people of Toledo who have had 
experience, 


After looking ’em over, we'll 
agree that the good dye young. 


Truthful Copy 

The reporter was sent to write 
up a charity ball. His story came 
in late and it was careless. The 
editor reproved him the next day 
by quoting an extract: 

“Look here, Scribbler, what do 
you mean by this? ‘Among the 
most beautiful girls was Alder- 
man Horatio Dingley.’ Old Ding- 
ley ain’t a girl. He’s one of ‘our 
principal stockholders.” 

iLecant help that,” 
the realistic reporter. 
where he was.” 


Silence Is Golden 
First Private — “Can 
imagine anything worse 
having cooties?” 
Second Private—“Yes. Suppose 
you had ’em and they chirped.” 


returned 
“That’s 


you 
than 
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Electrical Gift 
appeal to people of discriminating taste. You will make no 


mistake by selecting something electrical for relative or 
friend this Christmas and now is a good time to select it. 
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SRoap oF SERVICE 


When going to Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, Waukegan 
or intermediate points you will 
save money and add to your 
comfort and convenience by 
traveling on the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


All-Steel Limited trains leave the 
Chicago terminal station, Wabash 
and Adams, every hour on the even 


hour for Milwaukee. 


Express trains for Waukegan and 
intermediate points every thirty 
minutes. 


For full information apply Traffic 
Department, 72 West Adams Street. 
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Why Higher Fares Are Necessary 


HE present rate of fare on the Chicago Elevated Rail- 

i bees is 10 cents for a cash fare or 834 cents when tickets 
are purchased. Approximately two-thirds of the pas- 
sengers ride on the ticket rate. 7 

Although the roads are carrying more passengers daily 
then they did five years ago when the fare was 5 cents, they 
are financially worse off today than they were five years ago. 
The roads are carrying more passengers than they did one 
year ago, which shows that a slightly increased fare does not 
divert traffic from a rapid transit line to a slower line to the 
extent that is commonly supposed. 

A comparison of the traffic on the Elevated Railroads for 
September, 1915, with that of September, 1920, and the dis- 
tribution of the fare, may prove of interest. In September, 
1915 the fare was 5 cents. 


September, 1915 September, 1920 
Passengers carried .......... 13,131,984 14,698,167 
Operating wages ........... $273,225.31 $ 785,571.59 
Operating expenses......... 438,956.94 1,130,805.23 
Available for taxes, interest, 

rentals; etc. 2... .j.. 08.65 247,087.68 231,461.27 


In September, 1915, 39.8 per cent of the total passenger 
earnings went for operating wages, or 2.08 cents per passenger 
carried. In 1920 operating wages required 57.7 per cent of 
the passenger earnings, or 5.35 cents per passenger. 
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The figures show that the rate of fare has not kept pace 
with the operating expenses and that the amount available 
for interest, taxes and rentals is less in 1920 than it was in 
1915 under a 5-cent fare. In September, 1915, the amount 
available for interest, taxes, etc., was 36 per cent of the pas- 
senger earnings, or 1.88 cents per passenger carried, while in 
September, 1920, it was only 17 per cent, or 1.57 cents per 
passenger. 


Every Elevated Car in Service 


to remark that while the fare is higher the Elevated 

Railroads are not running as many cars as they did 
when the fare was 5 cents. Such statements do not square 
with the facts. 


The Elevated Railroads at the present time are running 
more cars during the hours of heaviest travel than they ever 
did in their history. That is due to the fact that the number 
of cars in the shops undergoing repairs is at this time below 
the average. Every car owned by the companies that is fit 
for service is in use during the rush hours. While the coth- 
panies are forced by circumstances to practice every economy 
possible, they have not attempted to do so at the expense of 
the service. On the,contrary everything possible has been 
done to improve the service within the physical and financial 
limitations which exist. The Elevated Railroads cannot run 
more cars than they are doing because they do not have them. 
They are not now, nor have they been for years, in a position 
to purchase additional equipment, because their earnings have 
not been sufficient to provide a surplus, or to establish their 
credit. In fact their net earnings in the last year have not 
been sufficient to pay their fixed interest charges. These facts 
should be understood, and when they are, it will be found that 
the roads are doing their utmost to give the public service. 


Q) ‘ie semari that a dissatisfied passenger may be heard 
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Comparisons Unfair, But Interesting 


T IS characteristic of citizens in any community to criticize 
and find fault with the service rendered by a transporta- 
tion company, or in fact by any public utility, and to think 

that the service in some other city is better. Those who travel 

a great deal and who have an opportunity to put the local 

transportation service of many cities to the test, are much 

less apt to criticize their home service, than are those who 
have not had such experience. 


Local conditions which enter into transportation service, 
make fair comparisons impossible. Especially is that true with 
regard to rates of fare, because a rate that may be profitable 
in one city may be confiscatory in another city. The natural 
topography of a city, the density of population, the routes of 
_ the transportation lines, the length of the ride, are only a few 
of the factors which enter into the problem and make each 
city a law unto itself in the matter of reasonable and fair rates: 

Recently the editor of THE ELEvatep News met an ac- 
quaintance who had returned from a trip to Europe. This 
man lives in Austin and he recounted his experience with the 
local transportation lines in London, England. “I was ac- 
companied by a friend,” he said, “who knew London very 
well. We took the shortest route to the place I wished to go. 
It cost me 10%4 pence going one way and 10 pence returning. 
The distance wasn’t as far as from Austin out to Thirty-ninth 
street on the South Side and I believe we had to change cars 
four times. It gave me a new idea of what we get in Chicago 
| for a single fare.” 

Such an experience helps to make one appreciate the 
service he gets in Chicago. Under normal rates of exchange 
10% pence is equal to 21 cents in our currency. The distance 
traveled is little more than the average length of ride on the 
Elevated and the service was much inferior. That man iS 
now a booster for Chicago local transportation service. 
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Step Up in the Car, Please 


HE Christmas shopping season is in full swing, which 
ieee that more than the usual number of bundles and 

packages are being carried daily by passengers on the 
Elevated. The Christmas crowds generally are good natured 
and -understand that each package, in all probability, carries 
something that will gladden the heart of some one. For that 
reason the average passenger is inclined to overlook little - 
annoyances that in ordinary times would make him feel irri- 
tated. 

A great deal of the inconvenience on the Elevated might 
be avoided by the exercise of judgment on the part of the 
passengers themselves. Any morning or evening, during the~ 
rush hour, an observer may notice that every car in a train 
is partially empty in the center of the car, while both ends are 
crowded beyond the point of comfort. The Christmas pack- 
ages being carried home in the evening rush hour help to 
aggravate the situation. 

Crowding at the doors of the cars delays the movement 
of trains and inconveniences passengers. Trainmen request 
passengers to “step forward,” but usually the request goes 
unheeded. Men are worse offenders than women in that re- — 
spect. On entering a car a man frequently plants himself 
firmly on the platform and refuses to budge. Others enter- 
ing or leaving have to brush and squeeze past him, or, as fre- 
quently happens, they follow the easier course and plant 
themselves by his side, making ingress or egress extremely 
difficult. | 

It would be much easier for the trainmen and better for 
every one in a car if passengers would, on entering, step for- 
ward to the center of the car. The time lost at stations would 
be materially reduced and everyone would get to their homes 
_a little bit sooner and in greater comfort. ' 

Try it next time you board a car. Step forward to the 
center of the car. You will have more room and it will leave 
the doors free for others to enter or leave. In following that 
practice you will benefit yourself and others. 

PLEASE STEP FORWARD IN THE CAR, 
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ABANDON NOISY STEAM 
~ LOCOMOTIVES 


OISY steam _ locomotives 
which were wont to disturb 
the sleep of residents of 
Edgewater and Rogers Park ad- 
jacent to the Northwestern Ele- 
vated Railroad, have been dis- 
carded on that division of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. All freight cars on that 
division are now being handled 
by, the 


Northwestern Elevated 


along the line which have switch 
tracks have been electrified and 
the new method of handling 
freight is meeting with general 
approval. It is the first electrifi- 
cation of a steam railroad line in 
Chicago. 

The greatest improvement, how- 
ever, will be in the passenger 
service, as soon as the additional 
express tracks to Howard street 
are ready. The new stations at 
Howard, Rogers Park and Loyola 


Electric Locomotive, Northwestern Elevated R. R. 


with electric locomotives. The 
change was made on November 
1 and the smoke and soot, com- 
mon to the steam locomotive, 
have been eliminated. 

Two electric locomotives have 
been put in service by the North- 
western Elevated to handle the 
freight traffic. These locomotives 
are equipped with four 165-horse- 
power motors each. They weigh 
fifty tons. All the industries 


are nearing completion and it is 
expected they will be opened in 
January. Work on the express 
track also is progressing and it 
probably will be put in service 
before the winter is over, al- 
though the entire improvement 
will not be completed for some 
months. The express track from 
Howard will permit of trains to 
the loop making faster time and 
will give that section of the city 
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the best service on any branch 
of the elevated. It will also 
greatly improve the service from 
Evanston, 


THE CHARIOTS THAT RUN 
THROUGH THE STREETS 


OR behold the City of Seattle 
flourished and the number of 
its inhabitants was very great. 

And the inhabitants of the City 
were wont to go about the City 
in Chariots, called street cars, 
which were possessed by the 
Puget Sound Transportation, 
Light & Power Company. 

Moreover the people paid a 
fare to the company for riding in 
its Chariots. 

And it came to pass that the 
people sought to purchase for 
their own possession the Chariots 
which ran through the streets, 
for they were displeased with the 
Company. And a certain agree- 
ment was made between the City 
and the Company whereby the 
City did purchase the Chariots, 
agreeing to pay therefor so much, 
and bonded itself to make certain 
payments. And when the City 
had possessed itself of the 
Chariots for a season, there were 
murmurings among the people. 

And some said the possession 
of the Chariots was proving a 
curse, 

And much criticism was heard 
and some even said concerning 
the Chariots that the People’s 
last state was worse than their 
first. 

Now there was a certain man 
named Mayor Caldwell, a ruler 
of. the Seattleites, and when he 
had reigned two hundred and 
five days he divined that the 
Chariots which the City had bar- 
tered for and purchased, even 
the Chariots which ran through 
the streets of the City, were 
profiting the city nothing, but 
were a great burden upon the 
whole people. 

And behold in the tenth month 
on the fifth of the month of the 


first year of his reign, being the 
year nineteen hundred and 
twenty, Caldwell rose before the 
multitude gathered together at 
the Municipal League and cried 
with a loud voice, saying: 

“Wot ye not, my people, that 
it is a human impossibility for 
the City to successfully navigate 
the fatuous course we are now 
embarked upon * * * and I have 
no hesitation in saying to you it 
cannot be done.” 

And he brought forth figures 
to show the children of Seattle 
that the Chariots were profiting 
them nothing and there were none 
to say where-with-all the pay- 
ments for the Chariots which 
were promised could be made, 
nor yet could it be discerned how 
the City could with honor escape 
the payments according to the 
agreement into which it had en- 
tered with those who beforehand 
had owned the Chariots. 

And when the news was spread 
abroad among the’ people, many 
there were who heard and be- 
lieved the words of the Ruler and 
marveled that their eyes, and the 
eyes of the people had not been 
opened and their understanding 
enlightened before they took pos- 
session of the Chariots. 

And they spake among them- 
selves saying, “Is it not so that 
they that beforehand possessed 
the Chariots, even the Traction 
Company, suffered greater bur- 
dens than we have suffered: 
verily were they not taxed, also 
required to pay a tribute of 2 
per cent of gross earnings which 
we have escaped, and yet we be- 
ing relieved of the taxes and 
tribute and having increased 
fares are yet unable to make 
profit.” 

And the people remembered 
that the Traction Company in 
times past had complained bit- 
terly and were sore distressed, 
but none was there to offer them 
succor. 

Moreover they remembered that 
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the councilors of the Seattleites 
and those in authority showed no 
mercy, refusing to grant its peti- 
tion for increased fares or to offer 
other relief. 

And the people began to be 
awakened and many false doc- 
trines were preached. 

Also men in authority sought 
to fasten each upon the other, 
blame for the troubles that beset 
the City by reason of their de- 
sire to secure unto themselves 
the Chariots. 

For they were loath to confess 
that their undertaking had come 
to nought, notwithstanding that 
the record of other Cities showed 
that Cities profit not by the pos- 
session of the Chariots that run 
through the streets—From 
pamphlet issued by the Seattle 
National Bank. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP A 
FAILURE 


T the recent annual con- 
A vention of the National As- 

sociation of Railway and 
Utilities Commissions, which is 
composed of representatives of 
the utility commissions of forty- 
five states, a report submitted by 
the committee on public owner- 
ship and operation had this to 
say: 

“The question of private owner- 
ship with regulation as against 
public ownership without regula- 
tion should no longer be con- 
sidered by intelligent investigators 
an open question. 

“We think it may be admitted 
as a general proposition that 
public ownership and operation 
has failed wherever it has been 
properly tested. We recognize 
the fact that in some special loca- 
tions public ownership and opera- 
tion may appear to be successful 
but we hold that if the real facts 
might be ascertained and the 
same test applied to the publicly 
owned and operated utility as is 
applied by regulatory bodies to 
the privately owned and operated 


utility, the general result will ap- 
ply in all instances. 

“We need no better illustration 
of the result of the attempt of 
the public to operate utilities than 
the recent operation of the rail- 
roads by the United States gov- 
ernment. The result is common 
knowledge. They came back to 
their owners in a broken and dis- 
organized condition. 

“Destroy private ownership 
with public regulation and the 
next step is government owner- 
ship and operation. When that 
time comes, if it does, our system 
of government will have to be 
changed to meet it. We will not 
be living under the system of 
constitutional government which 
we now enjoy because these prop- 
erties cannot be-taken over and 
honestly paid for through any 
series of bond issues or other- 
wise, and operated as efficiently 
and economically as they are 
now operated in the hands of 
their owners. In order to take 
them over and operate them at a 
less cost than their owners can 
operate them, it would be neces- 
sary to confiscate all or a large 
portion of the actual value of 
these properties and if that could 
be accomplished it will be notice 
to the world that our constitution 
has changed, and that our courts 
are no longer able or capable of 
protecting private property from 
public confiscation.” 


THE NEW NATIONAL 
GUARD—ITS MANY 
FEATURES 


Military drill and activities, al-. 
Ways appealing to athletic and 
patriotic young Americans, form 
only a part of the interesting pro- 
gram offered by the National 
Guard to the young men of Chi- 
cago. All the diversified pleasures 
of an athletic club are open to 
guardsmen; and the five armories 
have been fitted up into comfort- 
able, home-like clubs with  bil- 
liards, pool, bowling, libraries, 
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writing rooms and many other 
attractions. 

Social events at which members 
are urged to bring their mothers, 
sisters, wives and sweethearts are 
held frequently, together with ath- 
letic “smokers” at which boxing, 
wrestling, vaudeville and _ pro- 
grams of snappy talks by promi- 
nent speakers comprise the enter- 
tainment. Drill nights with the 
instruction of veteran overseas 
officers in Stokes mortars, light 
and heavy machine guns, bomb- 
ing and the one-pounder prove 
entertaining and instructive. In 
the new federalized national guard 
there is an incentive to work. 
Guardsmen receive pay from the 
government for drilling and also 
for the fifteen days summer train- 
ing period in camp. 

Athletics are an important part 
of the guard plan. Coming under 
the new regulations in October, 
it was too late to enter the foot- 
ball lists, but next fall should see 
each of the five regiments repre- 
sented by several teams. Next 
spring, baseball, soccer, track and 
field teams will be formed, but in 
the meanwhile, basketball, indoor 
baseball, volley ball, tank sports 
and indoor track meets are popu- 


lar. Basketball and indoor base- 
ball inter-company and _inter- 
battalion contests are frequent. 


The high school athletes are en- 
couraged to participate in indoor 
track meets and basketball tourna- 
ments held for their special bene- 
fit. The First Field Artillery in- 
tends to go in for polo with 
teams for both officers and en- 
listed men. Negotiations for a 
polo field are in progress. 

Further features of National 
Guard life are the educational 
courses under the regular army 
plan directed by George W. Hoke 
and with instructors. detailed 
from Chicago high schools in 
charge. Every facility is offered 
the guardsman who -desires to 
continue his studies, either tech- 
nical or cultural—National Guard 
Publicity Bureau. 


THE SECOND POST 


To the Station Master of the 
Evanston Station of the 
Elevated R. R. 


Dear Sir: 


The writer did pass your sta- 
tion this morning in a North 
Shore train. He was complacently 
engaged to read the newspaper, 
having his grip and his gloves 
beside him on the seat. A few 
ladies left the train at your sta- 
tion. Another lady, one of the 
bespectackled, rattle-brained kind, 
remained in the car. But seeing 
my gloves she suddenly, for 
God knows what reason, was 
struck with the idea that my 
gloves did belong to one of the 
ladies who had just left the train. 
So this over-kindhearted lady 
seized my gloves and threw them 
after the ladies just having left 
the car. I saw my property land 
on the platform, but only for a 
minute, because the train made a 
jump for Chicago before I could 
in any way say at least “Au 
Revoir” to my poor green gloves. 

The kindhearted lady, on my 
telling her that she just threw my 
gloves out of the window after 
some of the ladies, was very-very- 
very-very sorry, of course. But 
you will understand that all this 
does not bring my gloves back, 
and when a man owns just one 
pair, and fears to look even at 
the prices on a bargain counter, 
you will readily understand why 
I make this effort to recover, if 
possible, my property. 

Do me the favor, therefore, and 
inquire whether these ladies, see- 
ing that a pair of men’s gloves 
were thrown after them, left them 
at the office subject to call of its 
unfortunate owner. Kindly mail 
the gloves if found to the under- 
signed address, and I promise 
you that I will not fail to thank 
you, and also will remit any in- 
curred expenses. 
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OUR COURTESY 


COLUMN 


coming to Chicago usually 

finds less to criticise in the 
local transportation service than 
does the man who lives here. The 
following letter, received by the 
editor of THe Exevatep News, 
from a resident of New Orleans, 
shows how he regards the service 
on the Elevated: 


Dear Sir:—While in Chicago re- 
cently I had the pleasure of riding 
to different parts of the city on 
your lines and I consider the rate 
of fare remarkably low for the 
high class service rendered. It is 
a truly wonderful system and I 
think that if the operating ex- 
penses of transportation companies 
were put before the public as you 
put them in your Blevated News 


4 Ea visitor from another city 


for November, a_ great reaction 

would take place in public senti- 

ment toward transportation com- 
panies in general. 

Respectfully yours, 

Dip) 5) BES 


It is true, as the writer of the 
letter suggests, that when the 
public knows the facts it usually 
wishes to be fair. The trouble 
with most users of transportation 
lines is that they do not try to 
get the facts. 

Following are some of the com- 
mendations of trainmen received 
‘in the last month: 

Northwestern Trainman S. Olds, 
badge 965, is commended for the 
courtesy he displayed in apologiz- 
ing when he bumped into a pas- 


senger and knocked his hat off. 


South Side Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for assisting a passenger 
to find her purse. 


Metropolitan Conductor F. Sul- 
livan, badge 4341, is commended 
for waiting for a passenger at 
Randolph and Wells station at 
3:30 a. m., so that he could make 
connections between a north side 
train and a Garfield Park train. 

South Side Trainman Jos. E. 
Mott, badge, 2567, is commended 
for his kindness and courtesy to 
a passenger who was ill on his 
train. 

Northwestern Trainman Fred 
Campe, badge 1683, is commended 
for his distinct station announce- 
ments. 

Metropolitan Trainman George 
Hageman, badge 4888, is com- 
mended for the courteous manner 
in which he performs his work 
and for assisting a blind man who 
was a passenger on his train. 

Northwestern Trainmen Lk. Ji 
Curtin, badge 551, and A. Wagner, 
badge 625, are commended for 
giving correct information to a 
passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman R. E. 
Moore, badge 1185, is commended 
for his politeness, carefulness and 
distinct calling of stations. 

Northwestern Conductor Geo. 
M. Karth, badge 952, is com- 
mended for finding seats for 
standing passengers. 

Oak Park Trainman 
Pitcher, badge 6185, is 
mended for his courtesy. 

Northwestern Trainman A. H. 
Meyer, badge 1362, is commended 
for properly announcing Roose- 
velt Road Station. 

Northwestern Conductor A. E. 
Frillman, badge 629, is com- 
mended very highly for his cheer- 
fulness and courtesy and for as- 
sisting aged and infirm  pas- 
sengers. 
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EI ical Gift 
appeal to people of discriminating taste. You will make no 


mistake by selecting something electrical for relative or 
friend this Christmas and now is a good time to select it. 


FEDERAL Washers Irons FEDERAL Cleaners 
Percolators Electric Phonographs Curling Irons 
Samovars Grills Toasters 
Electric Lamps Electric Sewing Machines Heating Pads 
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HROAD OF SERVICE 


Parties who are planning trips 
to any point along the north shore 
between Chicago and Milwaukee will 
find it both economical and conven- 


ient to charter a special train on the 


NORTH SHORE LINE 


Such special trains are run to meet 
the requirements of the parties and 
can be supplied on short notice and 


at comparatively low rates. 


Regular trains between Chicago 


and Milwaukee every hour. 


For full information apply Traffic 
Department, 72 West Adams Street. 
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The Rate of Return on the Elevated 


FTER an exhaustive study extending over two years, 

during which 5/7. hearings were held and 4,804 type- 
written pages of testimony taken, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission on January 6 handed down its decision in the rate 
case of the Elevated Railroads. No change was allowed 
in the rate of fare, which remains at 10 cents for cash fares 
or four tickets for 35 cents. 


For rate-making purposes the Commission found the 
present value of the Elevated Railroads to be $86,250,000 
and regarding the rate of return upon that valuation the 
Commission in its award said: 


“In considering the rate of return to which petitioners. 
should be entitled, the Commission found, in the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines and the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
cases, recently decided, that these companies were entitied 
to a return of 7.5 per cent upon the fair values of their 
properties devoted to the public use. There is no reason 
why the petitioners herein should be subject to any different 
order, and the Commission so finds.” While finding that 
the Elevated Railroads were entitled to a return of 714 per 
cent upon the valuation of the property devoted to public 
use, the companies, at the present rates of fare, will not be 
able to earn anything like the return indicated by the Com- 
mission as a reasonable rate on the investment, 
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The Commission estimated that the Elevated Railroads 
would earn in 1921 approximately $18,400,000. 

It estimated that the operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion for the year would amount to $14,753,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of $3,647,000 to provide for a return on the value of the 
property. That would mean a rate of 4.22 per cent on the 
valuation allowed by the Commission. 

The actual earnings and expenses of the roads as shown 
by the records for the last three months, indicate probable 
earnings, at the existing rates of fare, of $18,186,987, and 
operating expenses of $15,474,837, which would leave a bal- 
ance of only $2,712,150 for return on the investment. That 
would give a rate of 3.14 per cent a year, on the value of 
the property devoted to public use, as allowed by the Com- 
mission, 

Neither the estimate of 4.22 per cent made by the Com- 
mission nor that of 3.14 per cent, based on actual income and 
expenditure for a period of three months, can be said to 
be a fair return on the property investment. The figures 
show that the Elevated Railroads were justified in asking 
higher rates of fare to enable them to earn a fair return.. 

The Elevated Railroads wish their patrons to know the 
facts. The figures quoted proved how absurd is the claim 
that fares can be reduced while operating expenses remain 
as high as they are. On the Elevated Railroads wages con- 
stitute about 70 per cent of operating expenses, so that in 
the last analysis an argument for reduced fares is an argu- 
ment for reduced wages. 

The most recent tabulation of fare increases in other 
cities throughout the country, shows that on December 1 
there were 110 cities on a 10-cent fare basis and in none of 
those cities are the wages paid to trainmen as high as they 
are on the Chicago Elevated Railroads, nor is the average 
ride nearly as long. 
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Another Fare Boost in Seattle 


EATTLE has “peoples ownership” of its street railway 

system. Now according to all theorists Seattle ought to 
be happy. When the lines were owned by a private com- 
pany and that company said it could not operate on a 5-cent 
fare, the politicians of Seattle raised a great howl. The city 
bought the lines and everybody was happy—for a few min- 
utes. 

They are not so happy now. They have found out that 
their “solution” didn’t really solve anything. They have 
learned that it takes real money to operate a street railway 
system and that “hot air” supplied by politicians and. theor- 
ists is a poor substitute. 

Months ago the city council of Seattle raised street rail- 
way fares to 10 cents for each cash fare and 61% for tickets. 
The system was relieved of all obligations in the way of 
taxes, street paving, free rides to policemen and firemen and 
other burdens which the private company was obliged to 
carry. Still the lines were steadily running behind. The total 
deficit reached $1,514,126 and the city in December had to 
meet the payroll with no money to meet it. The employes 
had to be paid and although they had been told by the 
politicians all about the beauties of municipal ownership, they 
demanded actual money for their service, just as they would 
have done if the lines were owned by a private company. 

_ It is pretty hard to pay money when you haven’t got 
it, so the city treasurer suggested that the employes be paid 
in scrip, bearing 5 per cent interest. The employes asked 
the banks if they would cash the scrip. The bankers promptly 


‘refused. If the city hadn’t the money to pay the employes, 


the bankers thought it probably wouldn’t have the money 
to pay them, either. So the street railway employes said if 
they did not get their wages they could not work. 

The city council got busy. It passed an ordinance rais- 
ing the ticket rate to three tickets for a quarter, the new 
rate to become effective Jan. 8. That, however, wouldn’t 
meet the December payroll of the employes. So the city 
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tapped the interest fund—the fund set aside to pay the inter- 
est on the bonds with which the lines were acquired from 
the private company. The interest fund amounted to $250,- 
000. The Dec. 10 payroll amounted to $139,000 and another 
payroll had to be met on Dec. 24. The bond interest falls 
due on March 1 and amounts to $375,000. Seattle is wonder- 
ing how it will be met. 


Of course, there is a way out of such difficulties. There 
always is. The city attorney has been asked if the money ~ 
cannot be “borrowed” out of the general funds. The pur- 
chase plan provided that the debts and expenses should be 
paid out of fares, but it is a pretty safe bet that it will land 
on the taxpayer to make up the deficit. There are no doubt 
advantages in that plan. You see, many who ride in the 
street cars do not pay direct taxes, while many of the heavi- 
est taxpayers do not ride on the street cars. By making 
up the deficit from the general funds, therefore, the fellow 
who doesn’t use the street car helps to pay the bill. It’s 
a great system. By that method it would be possible to give 
the people transportation without paying any fares at all. 
They simply would pay in taxes. 

Most people, however, probably agree with James F. 
Langhorn of the state bureau of inspection and supervision 
of public records of Seattle, who in his report on the subject 
said: “This calculation shows that an 8 cent fare is neces- 
sary. In other words, those who have ridden on the street 
railways have done so at a loss to the system, or less than 
cost. Now who pays this cost? The permanent residents of 
the city and they must not only eventually pay the loss of 
their own ride, but also the ride of the transient. The people 
of Seattle own this system and should collect cost of ser- 
vice, especially when there has been deducted from sach 
cost many items which a private corporation must include, 
such as taxes, assessments on gross revenues, and the cost 
of services now performed by officers of the city.” 

Chicago might learn a lesson from Seattle, for under a_ 
“people’s ownership” plan with a 5-cent fare, the taxpayers 
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would have to pay not only for their own cheap riding, but 
for the thousands of transients in the city who daily use the 
street cars. 


Closing Train Gates on Passengers 


ID you ever get angry and feel inclined to cuss when 
D a trainman swung his gates shut just as you were about 
to board an elevated train? As Cartoonist Briggs says “it hap- 
pens in the best regulated families” and is a daily occurrence. 
In fact it happens many times a day. 

Instead of getting angry and cussing the trainman next 
time it happens, just stop a moment and analyze the situa-_ 
tion. In the first place another train will come along in a 
minute or two if it is during the rush hours and it is in the 
rush period that it most frequently occurs. A minute or even 
two or three minutes is not long to wait. On the other hand an 
accident is a serious matter. 

But aside from the danger of accidents, which the Ele- 
vated Railroads are particularly anxious to avoid, there is 
the question of efficient operation to be considered. You 
might think that it would not delay a train long to let just 
another passenger on, and as a matter of fact it would not. 
But there is another passenger following you and another 
following him and so on. It is quite obvious that some one 
_must be the last to get aboard that particular train. If the 
trainman opened the gates to let you aboard after he had 
passed the starting signal to the man ahead, or to the motor- 
man, how could he refuse to let the man behind you get on 
and the man behind him? Don’t you see that if he followed 
‘such a course he would hold his train at that station in- 
definitely and “gum up” the service all along the line? 

That probably never occurred to you. As a matter of 
fact when the situation is explained in that way to some 
irate passenger, he usually admits that he was wrong and 
hadn’t thought of the matter in that light. Sometimes a 
passenger calls at the General Offices to make a complaint 
against a trainman for closing the gates in his face. Inva- 
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riably when the necessity for such action has been explained 
to him, he leaves the offices good natured with some remark 
that after all the operating officials know what is best and 
he had not thought of the matter in just that way. 

A few seconds or even a minute or two of delay really 
means little to the individual passenger. To the men who 
operate elevated trains, it means the difference between good 
and poor service. During the evening rush hour at Wabash 
and Adams on the outer track, twenty-one trains go north 
in a period of fifteen minutes, or at the rate of one train in 
every 43 seconds. What would happen if a train was held 
ten seconds after it got the signal to go? It would mean that 
all trains following would be held up and the service de- 
moralized. Thousands would be inconvenienced. 

To give good service during the rush hour with the 
present limited track facilities on the loop, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep trains moving. They must run according 
to prearranged schedules. If one train falls behind the delay 
affects every other train which is following and a few seconds 
delay will do it. 

Think that over next time the gates are closed as you 
are about to step aboard. Do not think that you were singled 
out, or that the trainman had any intention of being dis- 
courteous or unaccommodating. He was acting for the best 
interests of all concerned, including yourself. In the non-— 
rush hours when the interval between trains is a little longer, 
it is not unusual for a conductor to hold a train a second or 
two when he observes a passenger hurrying. But he cannot 
do that in the rush hours and the passengers should under- 
stand the reasons why he cannot. 


One Way to Practice Thrift 
HE savings department of the United States Treasury 
has designated the week from January 17 to January 23 
as a national Thrift Week. The national slogan for that 
week is “Make Your Money Mean More.” 
There are various ways in which you can make your 
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money *tnean more. One way is to leave in the garage the 
automobile..you have been using to carry you downtown 
every morning and back every evening and ride on the Ele- 
vated. Instead of paying anywhere from 15 to 25 cents a 
mile for the privilege of riding in an automobile, you can 


ride on the Elevated for from 1 to 2 cents a. mile. 


Not only can you save money by using the Elevated, but 
you actually can save time. On the Elevated you do not 
have to wait for the whistle of the crossing policeman. You 
do not have to be on the alert all the time trying to figure 
out what the other fellow is likely to do. You are not delayed 
by street traffic and you always have well-lighted, comfort- 
able cars at your command any hour of the day or night. 

The annual migration from the automobile and other 
means of transportation to the Elevated, started later than 
usual this winter, owing to the exceptionally fine weather. 
It never reaches its height until the snow begins to fly. It 
always begins with the snow and ends with the coming of 
the blue-bird. When the sun shines on both sides of the 
street at the same time, other means of transportation may 
be satisfactory, but when snowdrifts pile up, the old reliable 
“LL” is the only way. At certain seasons of the year you 
may feel rather independent of the “L” but it is mighty 
convenient when the snow flies. 

Suppose the Elevated wasn’t at your service when you 
needed it. You would miss it, wouldn’t you? Isn’t it to 
your interest, therefore, to see that the roads have sufficient 
revenue to enable them properly to function? There are 
some who seem to think they ought to be driven into bank- 


- ruptey. 
MAKE YOUR MONEY ing offered a safe and convenient 
MEAN MORE way to make their money mean: 


“Make Your Money Mean ™o0re, through a popular sub- 
More,” is the slogan adopted by scription sale of stock of the 
the savings department of the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
United States Treasury for na- The Commonwealth Edison 
tional thrift week, Jan. 17 to Jan. Company supplies all the elec- 
23. Employes and patrons of the tric energy used to move cars on 
Elevated Railroads are now be- all the elevated and surface lines. 
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It supplies the current that il- 
luminates most of the homes and 
the public streets in the city. It 
has the largest central station in 
the world and maintains nineteen 
sub-stations with an aggregate 
capacity of 350,000 horse power. 

The business of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company is indis- 
pensable to the life of the city. 
For that reason, investors in its 
securities are assured of a steady 
and fair return on their invest- 
ment. The company pays divi- 
dends at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum, which is a high rate 
of return on an investment that 
has no speculative features. 


The Commonwealth Edison 
Company desires a larger dis- 
tribution of its stock among its 
customers. Its aim is to have 
every customer a_ stockholder 
and with that end in view it is 
now offering a limited number of 
its shares at the current market 
price to investors of moderate 
means. The company would 
have no difficulty in disposing of 
the present issue of stock to large 
investors, but it prefers to have 
one thousand customers. holding 
one share each rather than to 
have one holding a _ thousand 
shares. 


Three plans have been evolved 
by the company for the popular 
distribution of this stock. The 
first plan provides for the pur- 
chase outright for cash at the 
price quoted daily on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. A second 
plan provides for a cash payment 
of $10 a share and the balance 
within thirty days. Shares bought 
on that plan are also at the cur- 
rent price on the day that the 
first payment was made. The 
third plan provides for easy 
monthly payments and is in- 
tended to encourage thrift among 
persons of moderate means. 
Under the third plan a cash pay- 
ment of $10 a share is required 


and the balance can be paid in 
monthly installments at the rate 
of $10 a share until the payments 
have been completed. The price 
per share on the savings plan is 
$108. 


The market price on the day 
this is being written is 103% a 
share, it having gone up a point 
or two in the last few days. The 
price is not likely to ever be 
lower than it is at this time, 
while it is. reasonable to expect 
that with an improvement in the 
money market it will advance ma- 
terially. Before the war the price 
was as high as 150 a share. 


The various Liberty Loan 
campaigns educated the work- 
ers and persons of moderate 
means to the value of sound in- 
vestments. In its thrift cam- 
paign the government now is 
urging citizens to make their 
money count. Here is an op- 
portunity to make your money 
earn 8 per cent return for you, 
while the security is as sound as 
any bank. Many times the wage- 
earner, with only a_ limited 
amount of money to invest, hesi- 
tates about putting it in stocks 
or bonds because of the fear that 
some time he may have to have 
cash on short notice. Stock in 
the Commonwealth Edison Com-_ 
pany is practically the same as 
money in the bank, because there 
always is a ready market for it 
and it has the advantage of pay- 
ing the investor almost three 
times the return that he can get 
on his savings account in the- 
bank. 


The present sale may be diss 
continued any day and certainly 
will close by the end of January. 
If you are interested in this op- 
portunity to make a safe invest- 
ment, you can obtain full infor- 
mation and purchase the stock at 
the Investment Department of 
the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
payn, Room 1110 Edison Build- 


ing. 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


MPLOYES of the Elevated 
Railroads are _ noted _ for 
courtesy, and recently they 
were put to a real test. The 
“politeness” reporter of the Chi- 
cago Tribune spent two hours 
riding around on different ele- 
vated trains and failed to find a 
single employe who was not 
courteous and civil. He found 
it difficult to award his $50 prize 
in such a field of contestants. 
The Tribune politeness prize 
finally was awarded to South Side 
Conductor Marcellus F. Simpson, 
badge 2118, as being just a shade 
more polite than any of the 
others. Mr. Simpson was sur- 
prised when he was handed the 
$50 by the Tribune reporter for 
doing only what he is daily ac- 
customed to. He probably was 
almost as much surprised a day 
latter when he received another 
check for $50 from Britton I. 
Budd, president of the Elevated 
Railroads, who was greatly 
pleased at the good showing 
made by the trainmen. 
Five other trainmen received 
favorable mention by the Tribune 
politeness reporter and each one 


received a check for $25 from Mr.‘ 


Budd, to show that he appre- 
ciated their work even if all could 
not win the Tribune prize. The 
five receiving honorable mention 
and a prize from Mr. Budd are: 
/Metropolitan Trainman P. M. 
Dedrick, badge 4792. 

Metropolitan Trainman-..G. 
Moony, badge 4920. 

Oak Park Conductor John Gil- 
martin, badge 6100. 

South Side Conductor W. Egan, 
badge 2067. 

South Side Trainman R. E. 
Brown, badge 2192. 

The good showing made when 
the Tribune politeness reporter 
made his investigation is all the 


more creditable for the reason it 
was made a few days before 
Christmas, when traffic always is 
unusually heavy and the irials of 
the employes accordingiy multi- 
plied. 

Some other employes, however, 
were remembered during the holi- 
day season by pleased patrons. 
One of the most surprised was 
South Side Trainman Dacy Neece, 
badge 2244. Two days before 
Christmas, a lady boarded Mr. 
Neece’s car at Fifty-fifth street 
She questioned the  trainman 
about the location of the whole- 
sale house of Marshall Field & 
Co. The trainman took some 
pains to give her exact informa- 
tion as to reaching her destina- 
tion and when she left his car 
she handed him an envelope. On 
opening it he was surprised to 
find it contained a $10 bill. Mr. 
Neece has always tried to be 
polite and courteous and now he 
knows that it pays. 

South Side Trainman Jerry 
Cee, badge 2789, on the stock- 
yards special train on Dec. 24 
was handed a note with a $10 gold 
piece. The note read: “Your 
friends in, the rear car extend to 
you their best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas.” The same _ crowd 
ride on that car each morning, 
and the note shows that they are 
pleased with the services of Mr. 
Cee. 

South Side Trainman Ray K. 
Doughty, badge 2890, was the re- 
cipient of a box of 100 cigars 
from a daily patron. 

South Side Trainman Leonard 
Brink, badge 2629, received a 
morning greeting from a daily 
patron of a cigar with a dollar 
bill wound around it. He hesi- 
tated about accepting it, but the 
passenger insisted it was for good 
service, and Mr. Brink thanked 
him in returning the greetings of 
the season. 

Northwestern Motorman Paul 
Krause, badge 342, received a box 
of cigars for Christmas from a 
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regular passenger in appreciation 
of the good service he renders. 
One passenger was so pleased 
with the courtesy of Ticket Agent 
Miss Landgren at the Ogden ave- 
nue station of the Metropolitan 
that he handed her this limerick: 


The Ogden L station cashier 
Is a joy to people she’s near, 
Possessing the art 
Of reaching your heart 
And being most generally dear. 


Others commended during the 
month are; << 

Oak Park Conductor J. Schlack, 
badge 6055, is commended for his 
courtesy to an old lady and a 
little girl on his train. 

South Side Conductor C. W. 
Metcalf, badge 2619, is com- 
mended for the good judgment 
he used in handling a man who 
was under the influence of liquor 
and begging on the train. 

Northwestern Conductor J. 
Dwyer, badge 1477, Agent Mary 
Rohr and Shopman Braske are 
commended and thanked by a 
passenger for the kind attention 
they gave her when she became 
ill on the train. 

Oak Park Trainman Fred Buss, 
badge 6132, is commended for his 
courtesy to passengers. 

South Side Trainman J. H. 
Roubie, badge 2949, is thanked 
and commended for finding and 
returning a bunch of keys to a 
passenger who had lost them. Mr. 
Roubie was offered a_ reward. 
which he refused. 

Loop Platformman J. Hines, 
badge 92, is commended for di- 
recting a passenger to the proper 
train. 

Metropolitan Shopman Ralph 
Danielson, who makes extra trips, 
is commended for distinct enun- 
ciation, and for his courteous 
treatment of a blind man. 

South Side Trainman Chas. C. 
Gross, badge 2172, is commended 
for finding a purse and returning 
it to its owner. 


Oak Park Trainman William 
Riley, badge 6189, is commended 
for his uniform courtesy.: 

Northwestern Trainman Henry 
Goedel, badge 1066, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers, 
for distinct enunciation of sta- 
tions, and -for his business-like 
way of attending to his duties. 

South Side Conductor Alfred 
Strohm, badge 2341, is com- 
mended for courteous and effi- 
cient service. 

Northwestern Trainman E. F. 
Jackson, badge 1691, is com- 
mended for the manner in which 
he calls station mames and for 


courtesy. 
Metropolitan Trainman H. A. 
Robinson, badge 4546, is com- 


mended for giving correct direc- 
tions to a passenger. 

South Side Trainman Richard 
Dorsey, badge 2388, is commended 
for assisting elderly people, for 
distinct enunciation of stations 
and for his courtesy. 

Metropolitan Trainman B. 
Horacek, badge 4032, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he performs his work. 
South Side Trainman Albert ~ 
DeWitt, badge 2316, is twice com- 
mended, once for courtesy and ex- 
ceptional ability, and once for dis- 
tinct calling of stations and 
courteous treatment of women 
and children. 

Metropolitan Trainman Wer- 
ner Guenther, badge 4599, is 
commended for calling a taxi and 
assisting a passenger who be- 
came ill on his train. 

South Side Trainman William 
Buckley, badge 2986, is com- 
mended for calling station names 
clearly. 

Metropolitan Trainman Edward 
Maher, badge 4768, is commended — 
for his courtesy and for finding 
seats for standing passengers. 

South Side Trainman William 
Monrad, badge 2706, is com- 
mended for finding and forward- 
ing a letter to a passenger who 
had lost it. 
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Rates of Fare in Other Cities 
ORE than 90 per cent of the riding population in cities 
M in the United States are now paying fares for local 
transportation varying from 5 cents with a 1-cent 
transfer charge, to a flat fare of 10 cents, as shown in a report 
of the American Electric Railway Association covering the 
situation up to January 1. The report includes 548 cities. 

According to the report the cities in which a 10-cent fare 
prevails now number 112, while six cities pay a 9-cent fare ; 
six cities an 8-cent fare; 174 cities 7 cents, and 124 cities 6 
cents. In the other cities enumerated the zone system obtains, 
or additional charges are made for transfers. 

Adjustment of rates to meet the higher costs of operation 
reduced the number of receiverships in the year 1920, only 16 
companies, with a total capital stock of $25,313,655 having 
gone into the hands of receivers, compared with 48 companies 
with capital stock of $221,259,354 in 1919. During the year 
450 miles of track were dismantled and 308 miles of track 
abandoned. ; 

‘In summing up the situation in the electric railway in- 
dustry, the report says: “A large majority of the companies 
in the last four years have strained their financial resources to 
the limit, or created actual deficits, by merely meeting current 
expenses and making absolutely unavoidable emergency im- 
provements. Many badly needed improvements have been 
deferred by virtually every company on account of a lack of 
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funds. It is necessary, therefore, now that fares are beginning 
to be commensurate with costs, that the present increased fares 
be continued until lines are fully rehabilitated. Unless present 
fares are maintained, indefinite suspension of extensions and 
betterments will result and this would be almost fatal to many 


properties.” 
*k xk *k 


State Versus Local Regulation 


T the present time there is more or less discussion on 

A the relative merits of state and local regulation of pub- 

lic utilities. The advantages of state regulation have 

been generally recognized, until there are today state commis- 

sions in forty-two different states. No state having a com- 
mission has returned to the old methods of regulation. 

_ The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a recent decision on the 

subject said: 

“The public utility law was enacted as a remedy for a well- 
recognized evil. The relations between the respective munici- 
palities and their public utilities were most unsatisfactory. 
The impotency of the municipalities to deal with them so as 
to secure adequate and satisfactory service for reasonable 
charges was abundantly demonstrated. The officers of the 
municipality lacked the training in the technique of the public 
utility business which was essential either to protect the inter- 
ests of the citizens or deal justly with the public utility com- 
pany. 

“Tt is believed that fourteen years of experience has vindi- 
cated the law as a measure of great public benefit, although 
recently, when abnormal industrial and commercial conditions 
have given rise to a general increase in rates of service, mut- 
terings against the law, or its administration may be heard. 
But it should not be forgotten that successful regulation must 
be fearless and fair, and accommodated to the exigencies of 
changing conditions. | 

“Whenever the administrative agency appointed to arbi- 
trate between the public and the utility is influenced by public 
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sentiment rather than considerations of justice, the purpose 
of the law will fail, not because of its infirmities, but because 
of its weak and servile administration. Critics should appre- 
ciate that private capital devoted to public service is entitled 
to a fair return, and that it requires more courage and char- 
acter to render just than popular decisions.” 

The same line of reasoning given in Wisconsin applies 


equally well to Illinois. 
x ae Tg 


Fighting Sleet on the Elevated 


morning after a severe sleet storm and find train 

schedules slightly disarranged, you are inclined per- 
haps to grumble a little. Delays due to sleet storms on the 
Elevated are not serious today, owing to the development of 
sleet-fighting methods, brought about by years of patient 
work and experiment on the part of the men responsible for 
keeping trains running. 

Old patrons of the Elevated will recall what a sleet storm 
meant ten or fifteen years ago. Trains would move a few 
yards and stop. The lights would go off and on every few feet. 
Flashes of electrical current would light up the firmament, 
making a brilliant display rivaling a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Ona dark night a moving elevated train in the distance 
looked like a meteor. 

If such a storm meant delay and inconvenience to pas- 
sengers it meant much more to the employes who were fight- 
ing to keep the trains going. A sleet storm was a heart- 


ae you reach an Elevated station in the early 


| breaking experience. Usually it resulted in the temporary 


blinding of scores of men. It was not uncommon to have from 
fifty to a hundred men laid up in hospitals, suffering the most 
intense agony with burned eyes. They had to be kept in a 
dark room sometimes for several days while their eyes were 
being treated. You know how painful a grain of sand is in 
the eye. Imagine then the eyes full of such grains, for that 
was the sensation that the blinding electrical current produced. 
The men knew in advance what it meant to them, but like good 
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soldiers they faced their duty without a murmur, so that trains 
might be kept moving to accommodate the public. 

The blinding of the employes resulted from the method 
used to cut the sleet from the contact rail. An employe had 
to lie face downward on the platform of a motor car and hold 
a steel scraper with a long handle firmly on the rail. It was 
not an easy job, but it had to be done. The contact of the 
steel scraper with the charged rail, caused a constant blinding 
flash. It was before the days of goggles, but indeed goggles 
would have been useless, for the man holding the scraper on 
the rail had to see clearly what he was doing. 

' Various mechanical devices were invented, some of them 
proving impracticable and others only partially successful, 
until at last the device now in use was developed in the me- 
chanical department of the elevated roads. A sleet storm now 
has less terror for the employes and it causes little inconvent- 
ence to the passengers. Only when a storm comes suddenly, 
as did one recently, and a part of the equipment is caught out 
on the lines unprepared for the attack, is any serious delay 
or inconvenience caused. When there is no warning of a sleet 
storm, it may happen that a car equipped with the sleet-cutting 
device is coupled in the middle or at the rear end of a train, 
where it may be useless, until the train can be run into the 
yards and the car switched to the front end. The last sleet 
storm, severe as it was, did not cause any delay on the Oak. 
Park line, because all the motor cars on that road are equipped. 

The sleet-cutting device consists of two small wheels 
made of Manganese steel, which are held firmly down on pe 
contact rail by a spring. They have spiral blades and operate 
on the principle of a lawn-mower. As the motor moves these 
wheels revolve at great speed and chop the sleet into, fine 
particles. The cutting device is followed by a steel scraper, 
attached to the truck in the same manner as the cutter, which 
scrapes off the cut particles and gives the trolley shoe a good 
contact with the rail. ; 

When not in use these devices hang about two inches 
above the charged rail. When a sleet storm comes, all that is 
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required is to release a spring so that they drop on the rail 
and the ice is chopped up as the car moves. 

The successful fight against sleet is only one of the de- 
velopments of recent years in local transportation which prove 
that the companies are always on the job seeking ways and 
means of improving service and adding to the comfort of 


patrons. 
* 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY 
SITUATION 


Paul P. Haynes, a member of 
the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, in a recent address on 
the public utility 
summed it up in the following 
seven points: 

“First: The average increase 
in utility rates during the past 
four years was substantially less 
than the average increase in the 
prices of the necessities of life. 

“Second: During the past four 
years most utilities have earned 
less than a fair return upon their 
invested capital, and equity would 
seem to require that during the 
next few years of down-grade 
prices, utility companies should 
be permitted to recoup reason- 
able losses suffered in the period 
of up-grade prices. 

“Third: Utility rates were not, 
and are not now, based on the 
peak of war and post-war oper- 
ating costs and therefore a con- 
siderable reduction in commodity 
prices can occur before the aver- 
age of prices generally reaches 
the point in which utility rates, 
generally speaking, are now 
based. 

“Fourth: There have been mil- 
lions of dollars of deferred main- 
tenance during the past four 
years which must now be taken 
care of. 

“Fifth: $100,000,000 should be 
expended for additions and im- 
provements in the next two 
years by the utilities of Indiana 
in order to give the public serv- 


situation, © 


ae 


ices which are vitally necessary 
to the industrial welfare, health, 
comfort and convenience of the 
people generally. Hundreds of 
millions are needed in other 
states. The public should know 
that these vast sums cannot be 
obtained unless the financial 
showings of utilities are such as 
to attract it in a market in which 
all the world is bidding for 
money. 

“Sixth: The credit of utilities 
has been impaired, and this vast 
sum of money cannot be raised 
and the public cannot be served 
unless the credit of public utility 
enterprises generally is improved 
through the medium of adequate 
revenues. 

“Seventh: The welfare of the 
state and the country calls for 
a broad and sympathetic under- 
standing’ of these important 
facts which should be of basic 
importance in the formation of 
regulatory policies.” 


An Irishman was sitting in a 
depot smoking when a woman 
came and, sitting down beside 
him,.remarked: “Sir, if you were 
a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if you wuz 
a lady you’d sit farther away.” 

Presently the lady burst out 
again with: “If you were my hus- 
band I’d give you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” observed the 
Irishman, as he puffed away, “if 
you wuz me wife, I’d take its 
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SHOWING CHICAGO SPIRIT 


GOOD example of the spirit 
A of Chicago—the spirit which 
accomplishes— may be seen 
daily by the thousands who use 
Northwestern-South Side Ele- 
vated trains in crossing the river 


on the Wells street bridge. Both 
surface and elevated trains run 
across the river on the old bridge, 
through the new one which is 
being built to take its place. 


The great leaves of the new 
bridge are being built in a per- 


Elevated Trains Running Through New Wells Street Bridge 


pendicular position, a gap being 
left through which the trains 


to be lowered to its permanent 
position. 

While it is the second time 
that an engineering feat of this 
kind has been accomplished in 
Chicago—the Lake street bridge 
having been built on the same 
plan—it has not been attempted 
in any other city in the country. 
It is a novel sight to see an ele- 
vated train dash through an arch 
in the giant structure, which tow- 
ers a hundred feet in the air on 
each bank of the river. 

Work on the new bridge has 
been going on steadily for eigh- 
teen months. The substructure 
and the superstructure is now 
completed, only the _ bridge 
houses and the approaches re- 
maining to be finished. It is esti- 
mated that the new bridge will 
be ready for lowering early in 
April. 

The span of the old bridge is 
220 feet, but the abutments of 
the new bridge have been built 
behind the old ones, making a 
span of 231 feet between_ the 
masonry on both banks. From 
center to center of the trunnions 
the span of the new bridge is 
268 feet and the total length is 
348 feet over all. There will be 
a clear channel 200 feet in width 
between abutment protections when 
the new bridge is in its final posi- 
tion. 

When everything is in readi- 
ness to lower the new bridge, 
the old one will be swung on its 
center pier in the middle of the 
river, and a gap wide enough to 
let the new bridge drop. will be 
cut out of its center with acety- 
lene torches. What remains of 
the old bridge and the center 
pier on which it swings will be 
removed after the new bridge 
is in service. The _ estimated 
time which will be required to 
cut away the old bridge, lower 
the new one, lay the tracks and 
adjust the alignment and grades 


, 


operate until the bridge is ready - 
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on the approaches, is seventy- 
two hours. If traffic is closed 
down after the rush hours on a 
Saturday morning, it is expected 
trains will be operating over the 
new bridge by Monday evening. 

The cost of the new bridge will 
approximate one and one-quarter 
million dollars, one-third of 
which will be paid for by the 
elevated roads, because of the 
greater weight necessary to 
carry the double-deck. 

At the present time sixty-four 
elevated trains in each direction, 
or a total of 128 trains, is oper- 
ated in the hour of- maximum 
traffic over the bridge. That is 
an average of a train each 28 
seconds, so the bridge is one of 
the busiest in the world. 


HE GOT THE BERRIES 


It was visiting day at the 
prison, and an elderly dame was 
being shown around by _ the 
keeper. At one cell she ventured 
to ask what the man was being 
punished for. 

“For stealing a piano,” 
keeper told her. 

“And did you steal it?” asked 
the dame, turning to the prisoner, 
sympathetically. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, 
thinking she might be a person 
of influence who would interest 
herself in his behalf. “I’m sorry 
to say I did, but in a moment of 
weakness, lady.” 

“A moment of weakness 
gasped the visitor. “Good gra- 
cious! What would you have 
done in a moment of strength?” 


the 
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VALUABLE 


Lawyer—Madam, you lost your 
thumb in the trolley accident, but 
how can you prove it worth the 
$3,000 you have sued the com- 
pany for? 

Lady Plaintiff—It was the 
thumb I kept my husband under. 
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LEARNING TO SHOOT 


MPLOYES of the Chicago 
Elevated Railroads who have 
to do with the collection and 

handling of money, are becoming 
expert in the use of firearms. 

Classes in target practice with 
revolvers, rifles and shotguns are 
being held mornings and after- 
noons in the First Regiment 
Armory, under the guidance of 
Melvin W. Bridges, formerly 
Captain of the 131lst Infantry. 
Every man who works on the 
pay cars and collection cars on 
the lines is an expert, being se- 
lected on account of the score 
he has made at target practice. 
A few of the men were sharp- 
shooters in the army during the 
war. ; , 

The instructions being given 
by Captain Bridges not only in- 
clude accurate aiming, but quick- 
ness in firing. The instructor 
emphasizes the necessity of not 
only shooting straighter, but also 
quicker than the other fellow. 
The men are organized in classes 
of eight each and at the present 
time there are ten classes re- 
ceiving instructions. Special prizes 
have been offered by the com- 
panies for the best average class 
and for the best individual 
scores in each class and there is 
. keen rivalry among the teams. 


GETTING BACK 


Let us all get back to working, 
back to earning honest rocks, 
back to baking, painting, clerk- 
ing, back to winding eight-day 
clocks. Long enough we've 
whooped and clamored, making 
all the welkins ring; long enough 
we've knocked and hammered 
every sane and useful thing. If 
we'd all get back to toiling like 
a bunch of earnest men, indus- 
tries now dead and spoiling would 
be cutting grass again. There 
would be a trade revival that 
would simply beat the band and 
a boom without a rival in the an- 


nals of this land. There would 
be no idle pulley, smoke would 
come from every stack, if we’d 
be less wild and woolly, if we’d 
hit the old-time track. Let’s get 
back to useful labor, as we labored 
long ago, peeling onions with a 
saber, sawing fire-wood with a 
hoe. Let us all resume our knit- 
ting, make the shining needles fly, 
working blithely, nor admitting 
any “agitator” guy. Let us darn 
the socks and mittens, prune the 
hedge and shear the cow, hunt 
the eggs and drown the kittens— 
let us all get busy now. 


WALT MASON. 


SAYS CITIES WILL BE 
FIRELESS a 


Dr. Charles A. Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard, believes that in 
the not far distant period it will 
be illegal to build a fire in the 
limits of cities and that they will 
be smokeless and dustless. 

“Although we are absolutely 
dependent on our electricity to- 
day, we have still only begun to 
use it,’ says Dr. Stemmetz. “lis 
uses in the home is one example 
of the field which is just begin- 
ning to be opened. The time will 
come, and before very long, when 
all the labor in the home will be 
done by electricity. _ 

“In the city, present methods of 
manufacture will be replaced with 
electrical methods. The present 
city, with its dust and smoke, 
will be unknown. It will be 
against the law to have a fire in 
the city limits. Life will then be 
worth living in cities. 

“The ‘great achievement of the 
Nineteenth Century was the de- 
velopment of transportation fa- 
cilities. That made man as en- 
tirely independent of his immedi- 
ate>surroundings as he has been 
dependent on them 100 years 
previous. And yet in transpor- 
tation we have not nearly utilized 
electricity to its fullest possi- 
bility.” 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


Ths rules of the Elevated 


Railroads require all em- 

ployes to be courteous and 
obliging to passengers, but many 
times an employe goes a great 
deal farther than the rules re- 
quire. 

Letters sent to the editor of 
Tue ELEvATED NEws many times 
disclose acts of kindness on the 
part of an employe toward a 
passenger, which show that the 
employe was prompted by a nat- 
ural desire to help, rather than 
the wish to do merely what he 
is expected to do under the rules. 

Lack of space in this column, 
and sometimes other reasons, re- 
quire that the letters of com- 
mendation be condensed so that 
they merely give the name and 
badge number of the employe 
and the particular act for which 
he is comemnded in as few words 
as possible. Between the lines 
of many letters, however, one 
might read a sermon on human 
kindness. 

This month, for instance, an 
~ employe is commended for tak- 
ing a young child out of a 
woman’s arms and holding it on 
account of the crowded condi- 
tion of the car, as the woman 
was obliged to stand on the 
platform. There is no written 
- rule requiring a trainman to hold 

babies, but it is just an instance 
of a sympathetic human being 
seeing the necessity for doing a 
kind act and promptly doing it. 
The commendation did not come 
from the woman, although she 
no doubt appreciated the act, but 
from a man who witnessed the 
incident. 

When you observe a trainman 
doing an act like that, give him 
a little praise for it. That en- 
courages him as well as others 
and helps to better the service. 


Following are the employes 
commended in the last month: 

Metropolitan Trainman Geo. 
Hageman, badge 4888, is com- 
mended for assisting a blind man. 

Northwestern Trainman C. S. 
Loomis, badge 1397, is com- 
mended for his honesty in turn- 
ing in a cashier’s check which 
had been lost by a passenger. 

Metropolitan Trainman Charles 
Kouri, badge 4277, is commended 
for calling station names in a 
distinct manner. 

Northwestern Trainman H. G. 
Cottrill, badge 1699, is com- 
mended for his general efficiency- 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Roubie, badge 2949, is commended 
for his kindness in finding a seat 
for a lady. 

Metropolitan Motorman J. J. 
Barth, badge 4328, is commended 
for assisting a passenger to catch 
a train. 

Northwestern Trainman D. R. 
Long, badge 1194, is commended 
for recovering and returning a 
lost parcel. 

Metropolitan Trainman John 
O’Leary, badge 4787, is com- 
mended for distinct enunciation 
of stations and for obtaining 
seats for ladies. 

Northwestern Trainman H. B. 
Jedding, badge 1223, is com- 
mended for his cheerfulness and 
courtesy to passengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman OD. 
Slater, badge 4249, is commended 
for securing seats for passengers. 

Oak Park Trainman Glen Boyd, 
badge 6287, is commended for 
finding seats for women passen- 
vers. 

Metropolitan Trainman Paul 
Scalese, badge 4279, is _com- 
mended for clear enunciation 0 
station names and for finding 
seats for passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman E. M. 
Doremus, badge 1088, is com- 
mended for obtaining a seat for 
a passenger. 

South Side Trainman Chas. A. 
Livingston, badge 2426, is com- 
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mended. for finding seats for 
women passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman George 
Koehler, badge 1507, is com- 
mended for his courtesy in di- 
recting a passenger. 

Metropolitan Trainman Chas. 
Schroeder, badge 4801, is com- 
mended for the explicit manner 
in which he directed a passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman Cecil 
Ten Eyck, badge 1440, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he announces station 
names. 

Metropolitan Conductor Robert 
Green, badge 4222, is commended 
for assisting the Universal Or- 
chestra with their musical in- 
struments. 

South Side Agent George Rob- 
erts is thanked for recovering a 
hand bag that was left on a 
train by a passenger. 

Metropolitan Trainman E. 
Heller, badge 4902, is commended 
for returning a lost package to 
the owner. 

Oak Park Trainman Frank 
Doyle, badge 6115, is commended 
for his distinct calling of stations 
and politeness to passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman A. F. 
Guetzloff, badge 1356, is com- 
mended for his courtesy in hold- 
ing a lady’s baby in a crowded 
car. } 

Northwestern Trainman W. 
Campe, badge 1683, is commended 
for his courtesy =£02 “passengers 
and the efficient: manner in which 
he handles. hig. Mtes.! 

So#th; ‘ Stde-Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for efficient and court- 
eous service. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
Gillette, badge 4166, is com- 
mended for very efficient service. 

South Side Trainman S. G. 
Cleaver, badge 2699, is com- 
mended for finding and turning in 
lost property. 

Metropolitan Trainman Charles 


Kouri, badge 4277, is commended — 
for distinct calling of stations. 

Metropolitan Trainman George 
Hageman, badge 4888, is com- 
mended for his courtesy in di- 
to get off his train. 


‘MOVE TO THE FRONT, 


PLEASE!” 
“Move up ahead, ,step lively, 
please!” 
The trolley conductor yells with 
stress; 
And never he thinks that words 
like these 
Are part of the creed that wins 
success. 


“Plenty. of room up front,” he 
cries, 
“Move up, you people, don’t 
block the aisle,” 
And never knows that his chant 
applies 
To life itself in a vivid style. 


For life is sort of a trolley car, 
With Fate, conductor, and Time, 
the grip; 
WEE all must travel, or near or 
aes 
And take their chance of a pleas- 
ant trip. 


And some folks stay in the sweaty 
crowd 
That grunts and grumbles and 
fights for straps, 
And roasts the service and swears 
aloud 
And steps on corns; but the 
keener chaps 


Hearken wisely to Fate’s clear 
shout, 
“Move up ahead, 
please!” 
Out of the crowd that packs about 
The trolley entrance they likely 
squeeze. 


step. lively, 


“Plenty of room up front” is right, 
They look around and they pick 
their seat, 
While the crowd at the rear, Still 
wedged in tight 
Stands and curses its aching feet. 


So take your choice, for it’s up to 


you 
Whether you ride in pain or 
ease, 
While Fate shouts plainly the 
thing to do, 
“Move up ahead, step lively, 
please!” 


—Berton Braley, in Leslie’s. 
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Wilson Avenue Express Service 


Tue Evevatep News as follows: 

“J ride downtown every morning on the Elevated 
from Evanston and have often wondered why so many people 
at Wilson avenue will climb all those steps and then stand all 
the way downtown, just to ride on an Evanston train. A few 
days ago 1 got off at Wilson avenue and took an Englewood 
Express and found it took just exactly twenty minutes to 
Randolph street. This time is just as fast as the Evanston trains 
and one gets a seat and does not have to climb stairs. If the 
Wilson avenue people knew that there was no difference in the 
time they would, perhaps, use these trains in preference to the 
Evanston.” 

The writer of the letter is correct in what he says about 
the time of the Wilson Express trains. Of course, they make the 
same time downtown as the Evanston trains, for the good and 
sufficient reason that both trains run on the same track and 
cannot pass each other. It certainly is a puzzle why passengers 
getting on at Wilson avenue will climb the stairs to get on a 
crowded Evanston train, when they could get a seat on an Engle- 
wood Express downstairs and make exactly the same time down- 
town. But they will do it, which is one of the reasons why 
transportation officials die young. 

Until a few months ago all Evanston trains in the morning 
rush hour ran through from Sheridan Road to Chicago avenue 
without a stop. The people who get on at Belmont complained 


A DAILY patron of the Northwestern Elevated writes 
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about it, with the result that now every third Evanston train 
makes a stop at Belmont. No one ever gets off there and few 
get on because the trains are crowded. If the passenger getting 
on at Wilson and climbing the stairs to board an Evanston train 
should happen to get one that does not stop at Belmont, he 
might possibly get downtown one minute sooner than if he 
took an Englewood Express, running out of the lower Wilson 
station. That would be the most time he possibly could save 
and if he climbs the stairs in less than a minute, he is pretty 
spry. Besides, if he does climb the stairs, he has no chance of 
getting a seat at that hour, because the Evanston train is filled up 
long before it reaches Wilson avenue. 

The Englewood Express trains, on the other hand, begin 
their run at Wilson and there are plenty of seats. The wise 
ones, those who prefer a comfortable seat to a saving of from 
thirty seconds to one minute in time, leave the Evanston trains 
at Wilson, walk downstairs and get a comfortable seat on an 
Englewood Express. One not familiar with the ways of the 
average passenger might think the situation described as being 
absurd. But it is quite true. The number of passengers getting 
on at Wilson, who climb the stairs to crowd onto an Evanston 
train, about equals the number who leave the same Evanston 
train and walk downstairs to get a seat on an Englewood Express. 

For some unaccountable reason the Evanston trains appear 
to be more popular than Wilson Express trains, although they 
make practically the same time in the rush hour. But as the 
writer of the letter suggests, it is difficult to understand why a 
person should climb a long flight of stairs to stand all the way 
downtown ina crowded train, when he could get a seat and save 
himself the trouble of climbing the stairs. He may think he 
makes better time, but the train schedules show that he does not. 


Seattle’s Transportation Troubles | 
A ares and enthusiasts who profess to believe that 


municipal ownership and operation of local transportation 
lines is the solution of all our troubles, might with profit 
turn their eyes toward Seattle, where the people are experiencing 
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a rude awakening from their dreams. The theory looks rosy on 
paper, but has proved rather thorny in practice, as far as Seattle 
is concerned. 

It is now nearly two years since Seattle decided to engage in 
the street railway business. The company which owned the lines 
said that it couldn’t continue to operate on a 5-cent fare in view 
of the rising costs of operation. As usual in such cases, however, 
there were scores of politicians who were sure the lines could be 
run on a 5-cent fare basis, if only the city owned the lines. 
They told the people so and the people believed them, or at 
least voted to give them a chance to make good on their 
statements. 

The lines were appraised and after lengthy negotiations a 
price was agreed upon and the city embarked in the transportation 
business. Somehow the profits didn’t pile up as the politicians 
promised. As a first step the city cut off all free transportation 
to policemen, firemen and others. The city relieved the street 
car lines of the burdens of paying taxes, paving streets and other 
obligations which the private company had to meet, but the deficit 
kept on growing. 

The inevitable happened. Fares were raised from 5 cents 
to 10 cents for cash rides and first to 634 cents for tickets and 
later to 8 1-3 cents, but the promised profits failed to materialize. 
As part of the purchase price the old company accepted bonds 
from the city and it was stipulated that a certain amount of the 
receipts should be set aside to meet the bond interest and to retire 
them as they matured. 

A few months ago the city could not meet the payrolls and 
it was proposed to tap the treasury and pay the street car em- 
ployes from the fund set aside to meet bond interest. They have. 


| been having a lively time there since. Some of the “champions” 


of the people now assert that the city was sold a gold brick and 
they wish to get out of the bargain. A committee of taxpayers 
got an injunction from the local courts, restraining the city 
council from paying the bond interest, thus saddling on the city 
an unprofitable bargain. The bondholders procured another in- 
junction to make the city council do what the first injunction 
restrained it from doing, or substantially that. 

The whole proceeding has a sort of familiar tone. One 
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Seattle newspaper is advocating repudiation of the bonds and the 

contract under which the city bought the lines. Another local 

newspaper says that the city cannot afford to repudiate its debts 

or it will forever destroy its credit. If the city should repudiate 

its traction bonds, there is no assurance, argues one paper, that 

any other bonds would be good. Those who advocate repudia- 
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tion of the bonds and the bargain made by the city justify 
themselves on the ground that a grand jury recently declared 
that the city had made a bad bargain. Chicagoans will remember 
the time, not so long ago, when a grand jury here sought to 
create a sensation by declaring that a certain traction ordinance 
was a bad one. The ordinance was defeated by a popular vote 
and there are thousands in the city today who are wondering if 
its defeat wasn’t a big mistake from a public point of view. 

The moral of the Seattle situation seems to be that political 
experts are not transportation experts. The service given by the 
lines in Seattle is worse than it was under private ownership and 
costs twice as much. But the people are gaining a wonderful lot 
of experience and should be willing to pay for it. Besides the 
experience is furnishing a good deal of amusement to other cities 
on the Pacific coast and giving their newspaper cartoonists mate- 
rial. The people of Seattle do not appreciate the humor in the 
situation. 


HE NEEDS AN ELECTRI- 


CIAN 
“T’ve been reading an article on 
electricity, William,” said his 


wife, as she laid down the tech- 
nical magazine, “and it appears 
that before long we shall get 
pretty near everything we want 
by just touching a button.” 

“Tt will not pay here!” said 
friend husband. “You will never 
be able to get anything that 
way.” 

“Why not, William?” 

“Because nothing would ever 
make you touch a button. Look 
‘at my shirt.” 


SHAKE BEFORE TAKING 

Tommy to Aviator—‘“What is 
the most deadly poison known?” 

Aviator—“Aviator Poison.” 


Tommy—“How much does it 
take to kill a person?” 


Aviator—“‘One drop!” 


HIS BRAVERY 


Brawn (to dentist)—“I won’t 
pay anything extra for gas. Just 
yank the tooth out, even if it does 
hurt a little.” 

Dentist—‘I must say you are 
very plucky. Just let me see the 
tooth.” 

Brawn—‘“O, I haven’t got any 
toothache; it’s Mrs. Brawn. She'll 
be here in a minute.” 


A man from the East boarded 
a street car in the South. 

A Southerner got up to give a 
lady a seat. 

The Eastern man beat the lady 
Osi 

The body will be shipped back 
East for burial. 


OUR CAFETERIA ARMY 
the 


saw service in 
“Naw,” replied the ex-buck, 
“there wasn’t no such thing in 


the Army.” 
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NEW NORTHWESTERN 
STATIONS 


EW stations on the North- 

western Elevated at Loyola, 

Rogers Park and Howard 
Street are now in service and 
greatly appreciated by the public. 
The new stations have been built 
in connection with the track ele- 
vation work on the Evanston 
division and have all improve- 
ments for the convenience of pa- 


t 


forms are not yet completed, but 
work will begin on them this 
month if the weather permits. 
The wind shelters now in place 
are temporary and will be re- 
placed as soon as possible with 
glass partitions. 

At the Loyola station, pictures 
of which are shown here, provi- 
sion has been made for another 
station on the east side of Sheri- 
dan Road, should traffic ever war- 
rant it. The present station is on 


Exterior View New Station at Loyola 


trons. The stations, as well as 
the. stairways, are all of concrete 
construction, each one costing ap- 
proximately $50,000. The plat- 
forms are of sufficient length to 
permit of the operation of eight- 
car trains and for greater con- 
venience have exits at both ends 
of the platform. 

Although the stations have been 
opened ‘to the public, the plat- 


the west side, but after the exits 
are completed passengers may 
exit on the east end. : 
With the opening of the sta- 
tions patrons of the line have been 
given the benefit of a third ex- 
press track in the morning rush 
hour. Freight traffic is kept off 
the track until 9 o’clock and four 
trains have been worked in during 
the morning rush, running from 
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Loyola to Argyle without a stop. 
This has made a decided improve- 
ment in the Evanston morning 
service and it will be continued as 
long as possible, although it may 
be necessary to give up the extra 
track to work trains when the fill- 
ing-in work resumes in the spring. 


GROSS IGNORANCE 


A Pittsburg lawyer was con- 
ducting a case in court not long 
ago and one of the witnesses, a 
burly negro, confessed that at 
the time of his arrest he was en- 
gaged in a crap game. Imme- 


Interior View New Station at Loyola 


THEY ADMITTED IT 


“Of course,’ said a suffragette 
lecturer, “I admit that women are 
vain and men are not. There are 
a thousand proofs that this is so. 
Why, the necktie of the handsom- 
est man in this room is even now 
up the back of his collar.” 

There were six men in the 
room and each of them put his 
hand gently behind his neck. 


We editors may dig and toil 
Till our finger tips are sore, 
But some poor fish is sure to say, 
“T’ve heard that joke before.” 


diately the lawyer said: “Now, 
sir, I want you to tell the jury 
just how you deal craps.” 

“Wass dat?” asked the witness, 
rolling his eyes. 

“Address the jury, sir,’ thun- 
dered the lawyer, “and tell them 
just how you deal craps. 

“Temme outen heah!” cried the 
witness uneasily. “Fust thing I 
know this gemman gwine to ask 
me how to drink a sandwich.” 


For fast, reliable service use the 
Elevated. 
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FAVORS STATE REGULA- 
TION OF UTILITIES 


vote the 75 Chambers of 

Commerce in Illinois have 
gone on record in favor of reten- 
tion of a state public utilities com- 
mission. The Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce, with which the vari- 
ous local chambers are affiliated, 
submitted to a referendum vote 
the question of state or local reg- 
ulation of public utilities. Out of 
22,864 votes cast on the question, 
21,825 were in favor of state con- 
trol and regulation. 

The Illinois vote is, perhaps, the 
most complete expression of sen- 
timent among business men of the 
state ever recorded on any sub- 
ject. The matter first was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of 
the State Chamber of Commerce, 
held in Chicago November 18, 
1920. A second open meeting 
was held at Springfield on Janu- 
ary 26 last, which was attended 
by representatives from 50 cities 
throughout the state. At that 
meeting advocates of the old sys- 
tem of local regulation of utilities 
were given every opportunity to 
present their arguments, so that 
the members of the varoius cham- 
bers might hear both sides before 
casting their votes. 

The referendum submitted to 
the business men contained the 
following affirmative argument for 
state regulation: 

“4, Public utilities, because of 
the close relationship existing be- 
tween their services and _ the 
every-day life of every person in 
the state, should be regulated in 
an equitable manner, fair and just 
alike to the companies and their 
customers. — 

“9 Electric, gas, transporta- 
tion and telephone companies, 
having largely outgrown local 
boundaries, should be regulated 
by a commission maintained by 


B: a practically unanimous 


‘tinued development of 


the state and equipped with ex- 
pert technical advisers, rather 
than by local bodies of non-ex- 
perts giving only a part of their 
time to this work, with a neces- 
sary duplication of expense to the 
public for expert advice and as- 
sistance. 

“3 Utilities located ‘entirely 
within one local jurisdiction 
should nevertheless be regulated 
by a state commission rather than 
by a local body, in order that reg- 
ulation throughout the state may 
be uniform in principle, purpose 
and application; that discrimina- 
tion between communities may 
be prevented and that there may 
be no danger of local contro- 
versies such as destroy the con- 
fidence of investors, and at once 
halt extensions because of the in- 
ability of utilities to negotiate 
such sales of investment secur- 
ities as are necessary to the con- 
utility 
services, both within the local 
jurisdiction and eventually out- 
side of its confines. 

“4. Appointments to the State 
Utilities Commission ‘should be 
strictly non-political; should not 
be considered as in the nature of 
political rewards, and should be 
made by the Governor under 
some system that will insure a 
non-political, unbiased and strictly 
business-like administration of the 
affairs of the Commission.” 


SOUNDS LIKE EINSTEIN’S 
THEORY 


Two gentlemen riding on a 
train were both very much in- 
toxicated. 

First Gent—“What time is it?” 

Second Gent (after extracting 
a matchbox from his pocket with 
much exertion and gazing at it 
intently) —‘“Thursday.” 

First Gent—“Heavens! 
got to get off here.” 


I’ve 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


ANY letters commending 
M individual employes are re- 

ceived by THE ELEVATED 
News each month. Owing to the 
limited space it is impossible to 
make any extended reference to 
them, but this month there comes 
one which deserves to be printed 
in full. It shows a sincere appre- 
ciation of daily acts of kindness 
shown by the employes toward 
one who was in need of such 
courtesies. The writer says: 


“T wish to express to you and 
your employes my sincere appre- 
ciation of their courteous kind- 
ness to me in the last three years. 


“Three years ago at Christmas 
I fell in a downtown store from 
the top to the bottom of the 
marble stairs and I have been in 
plaster casts, steel braces and on 
crutches until a few weeks ago. 
I am a Southern woman of an old 
family in Virginia and good man- 
ners are our birthright. I have 
traveled all over our beloved 
United States, but nowhere have 
I ever met with more courteous 
kindness than I have coming 
downtown to Madison Street 
from Clark Street (as I live on 
Buckingham Place) from one and 
all of your employes. 


“T wish it was in my power to 
do something substantial to show 
my appreciation, but I can only 
send my blessings to one and all 
of them and know that their kind- 
ness to me will all come home to 
them. 


“Miss A. L. Blackmer has been 
especially kind and patient and I 
appreciate it very much. There 
was a J. Alban Berry that was 
especially kind and I will never 
forget it. With all my heart I 
thank you all.” 


Such a letter shows how much 


little acts of kindness are appre- 
ciated and it should prove an in- 
spiration to all employes and 
teach them to be particularly at- 
tentive to the infirm, who are 
obliged to use the lines. 


Other employes commended 
this month include: : 

Miss Mary A. Dunkelberger, 
Oak Park ticket agent, is com- 
mended for calling a taxi and as- 
ee a passenger who became 
ill. 


South Side Conductor Dan 
Cronin, badge 2127, is commended 
for obtaining seats for standing 
passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman H. J. 
Bruckhauser, badge 1520, is com- 
mended for the efficient manner 
in which he makes station an- 
nouncements. ; 


Metropolitan Conductor M. C. 
Ratigan, badge 4292, is com- 
mended for his good work in 
directing passengers and =  an- 
nouncing stations, and for finding 
seats for women passengers. 


South Side Trainman Patrick 
Carroll, badge 2621, is com- 
mended for his efficiency. 


Northwestern Trainman John 
A. Crowley, badge 1633, is com- 
mended for finding and returning 
a valuable portfolio which a pas- 
senger had left on his train. 


South Side Trainman Edward 
McHugh, badge 2092, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers. 


Oak Park ‘Trainman Charles 
Walsh, badge 6151, is com- 
mended for the courteous man- 
ner in which he answered ques- 
tions. 


Northwestern Conductor C. E. 
Bird, badge 1446, is commended 
for his distinct enunciation of 
stations and his general ability in 
handling his train. 

South Side Conductor M. Con- 
way, badge 2585, is commended 
for his clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion of stations. 
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Northwestern Trainman R. A. 
Schmidt, badge 678, is com- 
mended for turning in a package 
which had been left on his train. 

South Side Conductor Louis 
Hess, badge 2091, is commended 
for assisting passengers to board 
his train. 

Northwestern Trainman J. 
Bingley, badge 1680, is com- 
mended for his courtesy and for 
distinct enunciation of stations. 

Members of the Englewood 
Women’s Club wish to express 
their appreciation of the excel- 
lent service rendered them when 
450 members were transported 
from the Normal Park Branch to 
the Edgewater Beach Station on 
the North Side. 


The Stilled Small Voice 


Judge Gray, down in Missis- 
sippi, was about to adjourn court 
when an old colored man of his 
acquaintance moseyed in, his 
countenance showing worriment. 

“Jedge.” he mumbled, “mah 
conscience done trouble me. Is 
yo’ got a charge against me?” © 

“Why, no, uncle. I haven’t any 


charge.” 
“Jedge, mah conscience sut- 
tinly am disturbin’. Yo’ ain’t 


missed a couple of yo’ chickens, 
has‘yo'?” 

“No, uncle, I haven’t, but even 
if there were a couple gone I 
wouldn’t know it. I never count 
them.” 

“Don’ “nebber count ’em? 
Mah-h-h goodness! Mah_ con- 
science am appeased. Good day, 
suh, good day.” 


NO INTERRUPTION 
“But suppose,” said one of the 
spectators at the airdome, “that 
the parachute should fail to open 


after you had jumped—what 
then?” 

“That wouldn’t stop me,” an- 
swered the parachutist. “I’d 


come right down.” 


SANDY’S LUCK 


Solicitor to Client—“Well, 
Sandy, seeing that I knew your 
father, I’ll make it six pounds.” 

Sandy—‘‘Guid sake, mon! I’m 
glad ye did na ken my grand- 
father.” 


Lyle—“I heard about a man 
that lives on onions alone.” 

Brain—‘Well, any guy that 
lives on onions ought to live 
alone.” 


BETWIXT GLASS AND CUP. 


An old Scotch woman, very 
fond of gossip and a dram, was 
induced to begin the New Year 
by signing the temperance pledge. 
Calling upon a friend one day, 
the bottle was produced, and a 
glass handed to her. “Na, na, 
Mrs. Mitchell,” said the gossip. 
“T have signed the pledge ne’er 
to touch nor handle a glass again; 
but if ye’ll put a wee drap in a 
cup I’ll tak’ it.” 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


_ A colored Baptist was exhort- 
ing. 

“Now, breddern and _ sistern, 
come up to the altar and have 
yo’ sins washed away.” 

All came up but one man. 

“Why, Brudder Jones, don’t 
yo’ want yo’ sins washed away?” 

“TI done had my sins washed 


” 


away. 

“Yo’ has. _Whar yo’ had yo’ 
sins washed away?” 

“Ober at the Methodist 
Church.” 


~ “Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t 
been washed; yo’ jes been dry 
cleaned.” 


Safety First 

Mrs. Figgers (with newspaper) 
—“Do you know, Henry, that 
every time you draw your breath 
someone dies?” 

Mr. Figgers—“Well, I’m sorry; 
but I can’t help it. If I quit draw- 
ing my breath I’ll die, too.” 


eS BLIAD|S Lippary 
ELEVATED 
NEWS 


SAFETY RELIABILITY 
SERVICE COMFORT 


SPEED COURTESY 


TIME SAVING SERVICE 


HAVE come to the conclusion that 
there is but one way to operate the 
great public utilities and railroads of 
this country, and that is that the public 
must be educated to understand exactly 
what the public utilities-are up against 

and must be taught to be fair. 
—Ole Hanson, Ex-Mayor, Seattle. 


ROAD oF SERVICE 


The Convenient and Economical 
Way to Travel between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Intermediate 
Points is Over the | 


North Shore Line 


Elevated Trains From all Parts 
of the City Connect Directly with 
North Shore Trains at Wabash 
and Adams. 

A North Shore Train for Mil- 
waukee Every Hour and Every 
Thirty Minutes on Saturday 
Afternoons, Sundays and Hboli- 
days. 


Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad 


Ls. fie, 
The Elevated News 


Issued Monthly by Chicago Elevated Railroads 
JUKE GRANT, Editor Room 1226, Edison Building 


Volume VI ) April 1920 Number 5 


Big Growth in Oak Park 


IGURES of the United States census bureau show that 
F osu Park has more than doubled in population in the last 

ten years. The 1910 census gave it a population of 19,444, 
while the 1920 census shows it has a population of 39,830. in 
this remarkable growth and development of the suburb, the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads have been the most important 
factor. They receive no credit for it, of course; a public 
utility company, and especially a transportation company, 
seldom gets credit for anything. As Senator Harding, of 
Ohio, recently remarked, the people hail transportation lines 
as a supreme blessing, encourage their construction and cele- 
brate their completion and then growl about them ever after. 
But would Oak Park have shown such a growth were it not 
connected with Chicago by two rapid transit lines—the Metro- 
politan on the south and the Chicago & Oak Park on the 
north? No community will grow without adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. The Elevated Railroads make Oak Park 
virtually a part of Chicago. From the western limits of Oak 
Park to the Loop, the running time of trains on the Chicago 
& Oak Park Elevated is only thirty minutes in the morning 
rush hours, although the distance is nine miles. South Oak 
Park is almost as well served by the Metropolitan, although 
physical limitations do not permit an express service on that 
line in the rush hours. The Elevated Railroads have brought 
Oak Park closer to the heart of Chicago than was Western 
avenue in the days before the elevated lines were built. They 
have made it possible for people to work in the heart of the 
city and live in the suburbs and open spaces where living is 
more desirable. Through the service given by the Elevated 
Railroads, vacant prairies have been transformed into populous 
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communities, adding millions to the taxable value of property 
both in the city and the suburbs. The Elevated Railroad: 
have enriched everyone except their owners. 


The Wrong Place for a Suitcase 


N ITS proper place a suitcase is a useful article. Since the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment, it has become in- 
dispensable to many. Without the suitcase our moving 

picture comedies would be tiresome. What can be so ex. 
cruciatingly funny as to see Charlie Chaplin throw a stove o1 
a piano or a suitcase from a tenth story window on some one’s 
head on the sidewalk? It’s even funnier than to see him at 
his specialty in the custard pie line. There are times and 


seasons and places, however, for everything. While the suit- 
case may be used with telling effect as a deadly weapon on 
the movie screen, it becomes quite serious when used in the 
Same way on an elevated train. And sad to relate we have 
comedians who use a suitcase as an offensive weapon on 
elevated cars. They differ from the screen comedians. * ‘The 
latter show at least a small degree of intelligence in their use 
of the suitcase as a deadly weapon. The elevated comedians 
do not. They place their suitcase in the aisle of a car and 
give no thought either to it or to the other passengers. Soon 
a passenger entering or leaving the car stumbles over that 
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suitcase. It isn’t a bit funny to that passenger. It may result 
in a serious accident. The passenger isn’t to blame for 
stumbling. Although it always is a safe practice to “watch 
your step,” that isn’t supposed to be necessary inside a car, be- 
cause the aisle should be kept clear of obstructions. ‘Train- 
men have instructions to keep the aisles clear, but they have 
other duties and sometimes a passenger resents any inter- 
ference. If it is necessary for you to carry a suitcase in an 
elevated car, please hand it to the trainman on entering. He 
will find a place for it on the car platform, where it will not 
be in the way. The Elevated Railroads are trying hard to 
eliminate accidents of all kinds. They employ a safety engi- 
neer who devotes his entire time to accident prevention. You 
can help in many directions, one of which is to place your 
suitcase out ‘of the way. 


| Trials of the Ticket Agent 
SP ae AGENTS on the Elevated Railroads are, as a 


rule, keen, alert and courteous. During the rush-hour 

periods they have to-be quick in making change, if 
passengers are not to be delayed. They are expected to, and 
in fact, are required to give the public the best service of 
which they are capable. But after all, those women are hu- 
man. Why not treat them with a little consideration and 
make their work as easy as possible? Why not tell them what 
you want as you tender them your money? They are not 
mind-readers. There are patrons who throw down a quarter, 
or a half-dollar on the ticket window ledge without saying a 
word and expect the agent to guess at what they want. More 
‘than 70 per cent of all patrons take advantage of the reduced 
ticket rate and buy two rides for 15 cents, receiving a ticket 
with the change. When a person lays down a quarter, the 
agent asks usually if'a ticket is wanted. Not always does 
she receive a courteous reply. A case in point was witnessed 
a few days ago at a loop station. A young woman walked 
up to the ticket window and laid down a quarter without 
saying a word. “Do you wish a ticket?” asked the agent. 
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“No, I do not,” snapped the patron. “You ought to know 
what I want.” The young woman looked as if she would 
like to poke the point of her umbrella in the agent’s eye. It 
was quite logical for the agent to ask if a ticket was wanted 
from the fact that three-fourths of. the passengers prefer a 
ticket to pennies. Treat the ticket agent as you wish her to 
treat you. Courtesy is about the only thing that hasn’t gone 
up in price. It is as cheap now as before the war, although 
not quite as common. A more liberal use of it would make the 
ticket agent and everyone else happier. Try it. 


KNOW THE TRUTH 


8 

TATEMENTS which appear occasionally in some news- 
S paper, or are made by some public speaker to the effect 

that the Elevated Railroads do not pay their proportionate 
share of taxes, are untrue and misleading. The phrase “tax- 
dodger” rolls glibly from the lips of the demagogue when 
speaking of public utility companies. The truth is that the 
Elevated Railroads pay an exceptionally high proportion of 
their gross revenue in the form of taxes. 

For the year 1918 the Elevated Railroads paid in taxes 8.4 
cents on every dollar of their gross earnings. Their total 
earnings amounted to $10,596,211 and they paid in taxes $929,036. 
In 1919 both gross revenue and taxes increased. The gross 
revenue of the Elevated Railroads in 1919 was $13,483,557 and 
the total taxes paid, or due, amount to $1,120,402, or 8.3 cents 
on every dollar of gross earnings. Are any private firms, 
corporations or individuals paying a higher proportion of their 
gross income in the form of taxes? 

The law requires the tax assessors to levy taxes “to the 
end that all assessments of property be made relatively just 
and equal.” Land used by the Elevated Railroads for rail- 
road purposes has no market value and is not and can not 
be assessed upon the same basis as land which can be sold 
in the market for all purposes. Land held by the Elevated 
Railroads and not used for railroad purposes is assessed on 
the same basis as other land in that neighborhood, as is 
personal property, cash, supplies, etc. 

Comparison of the percentage of gross earnings paid in’, 
taxes by the Elevated Railroads with other lines of business 
or other classes of property will show that the Elevated Rail- 
roads are not “tax-dodgers,” but on the contrary they are 
paying an exceptionally high rate. 
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OLDEST “L” ROAD IN THE 
WORLD TO QUIT BUSINESS 


HE oldest electric elevated 
railroad in the world, located 
at the Chicago plant of Ar- 
mour and Company, is going out 
of business after 28 years. of 


service. This historic traction 
system, with its familiar yellow 
trolley cars, narrow-gauged 
tracks, overhead wires, and 
strings of freight trucks, is giving 
way to Mercury and other trac- 


tors. Within a year it will be but 
a memory. 

Away back in 1892—“Denny” 
O’Neil, chief electrician, well re- 
members the day—the elevated 
trolley system was installed to 


haul the products of the plant to 
loading platform and the 


the 


various departments. This was 
the same year when the first pas- 
senger trolley car appeared on 
the streets of Chicago. The lat- 
ter. was a surface line and for 
passengers, while the Armour 
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system was an elevated line and 
for freight. 

Superintendent M. D. Harding, 
in telling of those early days, ex- 
plains that the “L” road was in- 
stalled to relieve congestion in 
the streets about the Chicago 
packing plant. The system 
proved a wonderful aid. 

The first of the tractors were 
installed several years ago, and 
worked side by side on test with 
the trolley’ cars. ItSwas soon 
found that the tractors had a 
number of advantages, including 
the ability to go anywhere, which 
in turn meant a great reduction 
in the number of handlings. The 
tractors were not handicapped by 
tracks, as the trolley cars were. 
So it is but natural that the trac- 
tor system has gradually pushed 
the less efficient trolley system 
back and that it will soon replace 
the older method altogether.— 
The Armour Magazine. 


A ten-year-old girl, fresh from 
her first skating on the lake, 
dashing into a room where her 
sister was sitting, “holding con- 
verse.’ with her most particular 
young man acquaintance. 

“Sis, you ought to have seen 
me,” she breathlessly cried; “the 
first time I stood up my feet went 
right up in the air, and I came 
- down plump on my—” 

“Minnie,” interrupted the sis- 
ter, getting uneasy. 

“Well, what?” asked Minnie. 
“My legs just scooted from un- 
der me and I came down plump 
on my—” 

“Minnie,” screamed her sister, 
“leave the room instantly!” 

“But he’s hurt,” said Minnie. 

“Hurt?” asked the sister; 
“who’s hurt?” ; 

“Why, brother; I came down 


on him, only you wouldn’t let me 
tell you.” 


HOW THE GIANT GREW 
By STANLEY R. OssBorn, in 
Chamberlin’s 


ELDOM do we realize by 

what slow, patient, faitering 

steps human progress has 
been made. We look at some 
great achievement and we accept 
it almost as a matter of course. 
We think it wonderful, perhaps, 
but we do not realize one-tenth 
the wonder, for we have no per- 
spective. We look at the achieve- 
ment as a whole, in its final suc- 
cessful form. We have no way 
of looking at it, as we might in a 
moving picture film, as it un- 
wound from the first vague efforts 
until, at the end of 5,000 feet of 
celluloid, it stood forth, in the 
final close-up, a complete and ef- 
fective undertaking, bestowing 
benefit upon mankind—and ac- 
cepted by the human race almost 
as something that must have 
srown spontaneously. 

Take the electric traction jn- 
dustry, for instance. How many 
individuals realize by what slow 
stages electric traction became 
possible? How many can visual- 
ize the different place that both 
the city and the country would 
be were it not for the electric 
lines. ; . 

The city, in fact, has been made © 
possible by the introduction of 
rapid transit. To the trolley car 
the average citizen alone’ owes 
his right to own a home. With- 
out the cars, city dwellers would 
have to cling, like a swarm of 
bees, close round the center of 
employment. Rentals would be 
at such levels and real estate so 
valuable that none but the 
wealthy could build and own. 
The public would be packed into 
sky-scraping tenements, in dark: 
and unwholesome surroundings, 
forced to live in this way because 
otherwise they would be out of 
touch with their work. 

In Chicago the people had a 
very definite illustration of this 
fact when the north side elevated 
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tracks came under operation. In 
the days when the cable ended at 
the Limits. station on North 
Clark street the short thorough- 
fares between Clark and Lincoln 
park were regarded as being as 
far north as a man could well 
live without hardship in going to 
and from his work. But as soon 
as the rapid service opened up 
the sun lighted miles of, cheap 
home sites to the north, real es- 
tate values in the old high-class 
section dropped as mich as fifty 
per cent. People were no longer 
forced to crowd in and the com- 
petition of the lands _ further 
north became effective. = 

In the country, in the same 
way, the interurban line, through 
its rapid, cheap and frequent 
service, has done wonders in 
bringing about a better distribu- 
tion of the population. Small 
town residents have been enabled 
to move out into the farms, new 
villages have grown up, and sub- 
urban acreage property and sub- 
urban residential centers have 
been brought close to the city 
worker. 

Yet this was not, as the aver- 
age beneficiary assumes, created 
in a day and without effort and 
failure. When one looks back 
over the history of electric trac- 
tion he is amazed at the slow 
steps by which it reached the 
point of practical application. He 
is, then, astonished again at the 
almost magical rapidity with 
which the electric lines, once 
brought to the point of commer- 
cial availability, spread a  net- 
work over the nation. 

The father of all electric trac- 
tion, of course, was Benjamin 
Franklin‘s kite. Then, after a long 
interval, Faraday discovered that 
electricity could be made to pro- 
duce mechanical motion. This 
was in 1821. Fourteen more 
years were required for the world 
to assimilate this fact and get to 
the point of applying it, in prac- 
tice, to transportation, 


It was Thomas Davenport, a 
country blacksmith, who first 
made practical application of the 
new power. He lived at Brandon, 
Vermont, and he had a vision 
and he put in years of effort in 
the construction of electric mo-. 
tors. There was no _ technical 
knowledge in those days and his 
work was all in the dark. Never- 
theless he painstakingly put to- 
gether more than a hundred mo- 
tors and in 1835 exhibited a toy 
car that would run on a little 
circular track by electric im- 
pulse. This was at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and later at Boston. 

Ores ve. Yedrs  pxiterwards., ! 2 
Scotchman, Robert Davidson of 
Aberdeen, built a motor car that 
would run on the steam-rail 
tracks. America had produced 
the first motor car but Scotland 
has given the world the first life- 
sized specimen. Davidson’s car 
must have been pretty good, for 
the steam road magnates were 
sufficiently worried to bring about 
its destruction through an ar- 
ranged accident. 

In 1841 the idea of using the 
rails as current conductors was 
patented and in 1855 an English 
inventor, in trying to perfect tele- 
graphic communication with mov- 
ing trains, gave us the first ink- 
ling of the trolley wire and mov- 
ing current contact. In, the 
same year, in France, both the 
insulated trolley and the central 
station current supply were sug- 
gested. 

But it was not until 1861 that a 
real, practical step in advance 
was made. Prior to that all the 
cars invented had been doomed 
to failure, at least in a commer- 
cial sense, because they worked 
on the wrong principle. Not 
until Pacinotti, in the year of the 
outbreak of our Civil War, in- 
vented the dynamo did electric 
traction become practical upon a 
commercial scale. All present- 
day motors are founded on Paci- 
notti’s discovery. 
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One may well breathe a sigh 
for those early workers in the 
field who struggled so manfully 
and who produced, out of the 
opaque darkness of an ignorant 
world, such splendid pioneer 
achievements. But they were so 
far before their time that their 
results ended in nothingness; all 
their work was doomed from the 
beginning because none of them 
could know that their principle 
of action was wrong. 

Even with the dynamo in its 
hands, the world moved forward 
electrically at a snail’s pace. Here 
we had all the basic ideas of the 
trolley car, yet it was eighteen 
long years before the first prac- 
tical line was operated. In the 
late 70’s Stephen D.. Field and 
Edison, Americans, and Siemens, 
a German, all filed claims for 
patents within three months of 
one another. Field, by reason of 
having entered preliminary papers 
first, was granted the honor. But 
he did not get his line into opera- 
tion until 1880, whereas the Ger- 
man began carrying passengers 
in 1879. 

But we are not, even yet, at 
the point of practicality. Sie- 
mens’ electric line was at the 
Berlin exposition and it was a 
mere toy—at any rate we would 
think today that a line with a 
speed of only eight miles an hour 
was a toy. The track was only 
one-third mile in length. Eigh- 
teen passengers could be hauled 
in three small trailers; an effect 
altogether like the miniature 
steam trains that operate at sum- 
mer amusement parks. 

The first line operated outside 
an exposition was also in Ger- 
many. This was at Lichterfelde, 
near Berlin, in 1881. There was 
some real action here—a speed of 
thirty miles an hour—and the line 
was a mile and half long. In- 
teresting to relate this first out- 
door line is still in operation. 

But the street car horse was 
still monarch of all he surveyed. 


The first effort to compete with 
him was between Spandau and 
Charlottenburg, in 1881, but the 
street car horse had the laugh on . 
his challenger. 

The first exhibitions of electric 
traction in Chicago and the 
American middle west were in 
1883. Field and Edison operated 
a motor around the gallery of the 
American Railway exhibition in 
that year and Charles J. Van 
Depoele, a Belgian sculptor and 
inventor, also made demonstra- 
tions. He also put in experimen- 
tal installations in half a dozen 
western cities. 

Lt was at Cleveland, however, 
in 1884, that the car horse got his 
first scare. A two mile line went 
into operation there. The Ger- 
man lines had been third rail af- 
fairs, but in Cleveland there was 
a trolley that ran underground, - 
operating in a slotted wooden 
box. 

Standard modern practice orig- 
inated at Kansas City in 1884 and 
at Richmond in 1888. The first of 
these two lines was built by J. C. 
Henry and the second by Frank 
J. Sprague. Henry had to over- 
come many obstacles. Copper 
wire suitable for the trolley could 
only be had in 200 foot lengths 
and the promoter had to make 
the electrical connection between 
the rails with horse shoe nails. No 
one up to that time had thought 
of a trolley when it flew off the 
wire. It was necessary to have a 
small boy roosting on top of each 
car. The word “trolley” by the 
way, originated in Kansas City, 
being a corruption of “troller,” 
the little four-wheeled carriage 
that ran on the wire and was the 
predecessor of the present single- | 
wheel current collector. 

We have now at last reached 
the end of the period of experi- 
mentation. Sprague’s Richmond 
system was the third practical in- 
stallation in the United States— 
following those at Cleveland and 
Kansas City—but it was the first 
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successful demonstration of the 


electric car as a commercial prop- 
osition. When Sprague equipped 
the Virginian capital with a com- 
plete electrical traction system 
there were but nineteen electric 


lines in the world, with a com- 


bined length of only sixty miles. 
From 1821 to 1888 progress had 
been experimental—a snail’s pace. 


But the Richmond installation 
showed the world what electric 
Meant. in that. year 


there were less than a score of 
lines in the whole world. Within 
seven years there were 880 sepa- 
rate companies operating in the 
United States alone. 

Today—or, rather yesterday, 
before some of the trackage was 
torn up and abandoned because 
of high operating costs—there 
are 44,949 miles of single track in 
the. United States. ‘The -com- 
panies employ 300,000 men and in 
1918 carried 11,107,864,347 
enue passengers. If all the pas- 
sengers carried in the last year 
had wished to ride at the same 
time, 1,648,515 cars would have 
been required to form the train 
and, standing in the station ready 
to start, it would have encircled 
the equator sixty-six times. 

And all this tremendous indus- 
try has grown from the one big 
idea in the brain of the Vermont 
blacksmith and the one silly little 
model motor in his hands. 


Chairman Hays said the other 
day to a political reporter: “Your 
attack on the senator was unjust. 
You misinterpreted the man’s 
words. You were as bad as 
Villiers. Villiers and a young 
lady were conversing on an ocean 
pier while the bathers down 
below sported in the breakers or 
idly strolled the beach, Suddenly 
the young lady said: ‘Doesn’t 
that skinny bather look like 
Helen Gray? Villiers nodded. 
‘She sure does,’ he said, ‘but I 
don’t call her bathing suit gray. 
It's: blue’,”’ 


TOVe 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 


Editor Errevatep News: 

Last Tuesday morning | 
boarded a local at Sheridan Road. 
When we reached Belmont an 
Englewood express happened to 
be waiting. Three men and two 
women rushed for the rear door. 
The door jammed, while three 
men on the inside and the train- 
man on the outside exerted their 


strength. The door wouldn’t 
move and the five rushed through 
the car and made their exit 


through the front. 

At this point a high school girl, 
not over 16, sitting with several 
companions, said: “I think I will 
try that.””’ The remark was over- 
heard by myself and other pas- 
sengers, who watched the girl 
with interest. She arose with.her 
books under her left arm, took 
hold of the door handle and lo 
and behold, the door slid back- 
ward as if greased. She received 
the applause of the passengers 


‘and a sickly smile from the train- 


man. 

Moral—A little common sense 
is at all times better than brute 
strength.—Observer. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 

Sandy MacTavish “was °em- 
ployed in an aircraft factory. He 
was asked to go up on a trial 
flight of a new.machine. During 
the flight the aviator asked Sandy 
how he was enjoying it. 

“Tae tell ye the truth,” he said, 
“T wad raither be on the grun’.” 

«Luts, tut; said thet flyers: “I 
was just thinking of looping the 
loop.” 

“For heaven’s sake, dinna dae 
that,” answered the nervous Mac- 
Tavish. “I hae some siller in ma 
vest pooch and micht lose it.” 


Greengrocer’s wife (indig- 
nantly): “What yer bin ’ittin’ 
’1m for?” Greengrocer: “Why, 
I caught him knockin’ the dirt 
off. the potatoes afore weighin’ 
‘em. 
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“Her air, her manners, all who 
saw admired; 

Courteous though coy, and gentle 

j though retired.” 


HE quality of courtesy, like 
T that of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place 
beneath. It is twice blest; it 
blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. 

Employes on the Elevated Rail- 
roads are required to be courteous 
to patrons. Courtesy goes with 
the service which the patron buys 


when he tenders his fare and the 


employe who is discourteous does 
not last long. But it helps mat- 
ters for everyone when apprecia- 
tion of that courtesy is shown. 
An employe who is doing his best 
to please and accommodate his 
passengers, likes to know that his 
efforts are appreciated. He likes 
to see his name appear in this 
column. 

When you observe an employe 
doing a little kindly act, jot down 
the number of his badge and send 
a post card to the editor. The 
commendation will appear in the 
following issue of THE ELEVATED 
News and will be sent to the sup- 
erintendent of that particular 
road to be shown the employe 
and filed with his record. It en- 
courages the employe in his daily 
work and makes for better 
service. 

The following employes have 
been commended by patrons in 
the last month: 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Tighe, badge 2802, is twice com- 
mended for finding seats for 
standing passengers. 

Northwestern Trainman F. E. 
Patterson, badge 1503, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
seners who were standing. 


Northwestern Trainman B. F. — 


Jones, badge 1673, is commended 
for securing seats for ladies. 

Metropolitan Conductor J. 
Wendt, badge 4156,.is commended 
for his clear enunciation of sta- 
tion’ names and politeness to pas- 
sengers. 

South Side Trainman Eugene 
T. Morgan, badge 2940, is com- 
mended for his clear enunciation 
of stations and ‘his neat appear- 
ance. 

Northwestern Trainman H. A. 
Goodwin, badge 593, is com- 
mended for his courtesy to pas- 
sengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman  F. 
Lindner, badge 4759, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers and giving directions to 
two strangers in the city. 

South Side Trainman Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for very clear enuncia- 
tion of stations and interest in the 
welfare of passengers. 

Platform man, F.. W. Shap- 
pert, at Wabash and Adams, is 
commended for his courtesy and 
efficiency. 


A SUGGESTION FOR MEN 


The trolley car was crowded; 
She couldn’t find a seat. 


A man in front of her snapped, 


“Miss, ; 
You're standing on my feet!” 
Then sweetly she looked down 
at him, 
The daring little elf, 
And said, “Beg pardon,-but why 
don’t 
You stand on them yourself?” 
—Christian Herald. 
’ : 
Edith—Mother, I want some 
water to christen dolly. . 


Mother—No, dear, the paint 
will come off. 
Edith — Well, then, I want 


some wax to waxinate her. She’s 
old enough to have something 
done to her now. 


{ 
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Development of Electric Railways 
ATRONS. of the Elevated Railroads who can ride from 
Wilmette to Jackson Park without changing cars, a dis- 
tance of approximately 24 miles, at an average speed of 


almost nineteen miles an hour, can hardly realize that the de- — 


velopment which makes that possible has come about in thirty- 


_ three years. 


The electric railways throughout the country on May 4 cele- 


: brated the thirty-third anniversary of the opening of the first 


overhead trolley system. It was on May 4, 1888, that the modern 
overhead trolley got its start as a commercial proposition in Rich- 


mond, Va. The man who built the thirty electric cars with which 


the line was equipped was Frank J. Sprague, who is still a resi- ty 


: dent of New York City. 


Before Mr. Sprague succeeded in neriecting the idea, scores 


of other inventors had tried more or less successfully to apply _ 


electric energy as a motive power. As early as 1835 Thomas — 
- Davenport, a blacksmith of Brandon, Vt., perfected a car with © 
_ electric magnetic power. Later he set up a small circular railway _ 
_ in Springfield, Mass., and over it drove an electro-magnetic en- 
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gine. A number of other inventors made numerous futile at- ie 
tempts to operate an electric railway. Professor C. G. Page came 


nearer than any other to success and on April 29, 1857, he ran a 
car from Washington, D. C., to Bladensburg, Md., a distance of 
five and one-quarter miles in 39 minutes. This car attained a 
maximum speed of 19 miles an hour, but that speed was too ‘ 
BS for An professor’s batteries and ruined them. 


ai ied 
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Stephen D. Field and Thomas A. Edison began experiments in 
the late ’70s and in 1879 Field filed an application for a patent — 
on a third rail system. In 1880 Mr. Edison built a small road 
at his laboratory in Menlo Park, N. J., and demonstrated the 
practicability of electricity as power for transportation. In 1883 
at expositions in Chicago and Louisville, Mr. Field and Mr. 
Edison exhibited an electric locomotive which ran around a cir- 
cular track one-third of a mile in length. 
While these experiments were being made, Mr. Sprague, then : 
a student in the United States Naval Academy, began the study 
of electric railways. He resigned from the navy in 1883 and — 
devoted his time to the study. Some of his earlier tests were 
-made in New York City and the manner in which his first elec- _ 
tric car was welcomed may be gathered from the follewas 
clipping from the New York Sun in August, 1887: : 
“They tried an electric railway car on Fourth avenue yesterday. — 
It created an amount of surprise and consternation from Thirty- ~ 
second to One Hundred and Seventeenth street that was some- 
thing like that caused by the first steamboat on the Hudson. 
Small boys yelled ‘dynamite’ and ‘rats’ and made similar ap- 
preciative remarks until they were hoarse. Newly appointed — 
policemen debated arresting it, but went no farther. The car — 
horses which were met on the other track kicked without excep- 
tion, as was natural, over an invention which threatened : uy rele- 
gate them to a sausage factory.” \ | 
One of the mementos of the early trials in the possession of | 
Mr. Sprague is a heading from a New Orleans newspaper printed 
in 1888 which said: “Lincoln set the Negroes free!’ Sprague 
has set the mule free! The long-earned mule no longer shall 
adorn our streets.” eae es 
Remarkable progress has been pee in the shinee years | 
since Sprague’s line began operation. There are today 80, ,000 — 
electric passenger cars in the United States, operating over aN 
44,000 miles of track. They carry approximately fourteen billke* 
of passengers annually, more than ten times the a ty 
on steam railways. They employ more than 300,000 employes — 
and represent an investment of more than five billions of dollars. 7 
On the first electric railroad opened in Richmond in 1888 the | 
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crews worked from ten to twelve hours a day and the wages 


ranged from $1.25 to $1.75 a day. The fare was 5 cents, as it 
had been in the days when “hay-burners,”—as the horses and 


_ mules were known—furnished the motive power. There are still 


a few who think that 5 cents should pay for a ride of twenty 
miles or more, in a modern car on a rapid transit line, as it 


did in the days of the “hay-burners.” 
fe oe 


THANK YOU 


1ROM time to time The Elevated News makes suggestions to 
F passengers with a view to making travel just a little more © 
_ pleasant for every one. Recently cards were hung from the — 
ceiling of the cars directing attention to the habit of patrons 
seated in the longitudinal seats crossing their knees and obstruct- 
ing the aisles. 1 
The response to that appeal to passengers to keep their feet on 
the floor, was instantaneous. The cartoon showing a woman’s — 
white skirts being soiled by muddy shoes must have struck a 
popular chord, for immediately there was a marked improvement 
and many letters were received commending the campaign. 
“You cured me of the habit,” said a patron. “On taking my 
seat one morning, I crossed my knees as was my habit and began 
looking at the signs in the car. My eye fell on that card and 
it struck me with full force. At once I put my foot down and 
began thinking the matter over. Never had it occurred to me 
before, but I have been interested in safety work for years and 
I saw that you were right. The crossed knees might cause an 
accident. Now that my attention has been called to it, I am 
cured. I shall never cross my knees again in a car.” ) 
The particular patron quoted, trained to observe conditions — 
which might lead to accidents, readily saw the danger of pas-— 
sengers stumbling over feet which protrude into the aisle. That 


_ feature appealed to him, but aside from that danger, it certainly 


is anyning but pleasant to have to brush one’s clothes against — 
muddy shoes. The average passenger on the Elevated does not 
wish to cause annoyance to others, although sometimes he does 


_ it thoughtlessly. It was remarkable to observe the effect which 


that cartoon had on passengers. It appealed both to men and 
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women, but more especially to the men. Within a few days after - 
the cards appeared, one might enter an Elevated car and not. 


see a single passenger sitting with knees crossed. For this marked = 


improvement we wish to THANK YOU. 
ae ee 


| bi Seldom Appreciate What We Have 


: HICAGO has the best system of local transportation aes 
| ( the country in many respects, but like some other advan-- 


tages the city has, its transportation facilities are not eee * 


= ciated by all its citizens. 


Recently the manager of the Edgewater Beach Hotel said = e 
had great difficulty in providing his guests with rooms overlook- — 
ing Lake Michigan. Almost every visitor to Chicago wishes to 
have a room looking out on the lake. They think our lake is — 


wonderful and are willing to pay a higher price for a room from 4 
which they can look out over its broad expanse. If the lake : 
shore from South Chicago to Evanston was lined with bathing 
beaches Chicago would be the greatest summer resort in Amer- 


ica. We have a few fine beaches which are well patronized ie 
the summer months, but there are thousands living in the city 


who never see the lake because it is situated in our front. yard. 


Were it a few hundreds of miles away the same people — 


make great sacrifices to go and see it. Sey 
The same is true with our transportation system. The resi-_ 


dent of Chicago can ride farther for a lower rate of fare, includ- S 
Bs 

ing transfer privileges, than can residents of any other city in . 

the-country. He can cover the distance in less time, too, in 


spite of the fairy stories we read and hear about the great speed 
made in subways. As has been shown before in The Elevated 
News, a comparison of schedules of the New York subways and 
the Chicago Elevated Railroads shows that the slight advantage - 
in speed is with the elevated roads. The passenger is up in the 
air, too, where there is fresh air and sunlight when he rides on 
the Elevated, while in a subway: the passenger gets no ctunlight 


and very little fresh air. 


The visitor, who has had experience with local transpéitation 


service in other cities, usually is impressed by the fast and fre_ 
_ quent service given by the companies in Chicago, but the resi- 


although not crowded. 
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dent frequently fails to appreciate it because he has it at his “ 
command every hour of the day and night. : 


VISIT NEW FIELD MUSEUM 
HE Field Museum of Natural 
History, with its wonderful 
collection of exhibits, is now 

open to the public at its new lo- 
cation in Grant Park. Admission 
is free on Sundays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays and on other days 
of the week the price of admis- 
sion is*25 cents. 

Since the opening of this insti- 
tution, the most wonderful of its 
kind in the world, the number of 
_ visitors has far exceeded any pre- 


 yious record made since it first 


opened in Jackson Park follow- 
ing the World’s Fair. 
The building itself is an archi- 
tectural masterpiece, 700 feet in 
length and 350 feet in width. It 
- would take a visitor two weeks 
to go through the building if he 
wished to view only casually all 
- the wonderful exhibits. 
‘The Field Museum is located in 
Grant Park at Roosevelt Road. 
~The easiest way to reach it from 


any part of the city is on the 


Elevated to Roosevelt Road 
- (formerly Twelfth street) station. 
Residents of the North and South 
sides of the city can reach Roose- 
velt Road on the Elevated with- 
out changing cars. Those who 
‘live on the West Side can transfer 
on the Loop from Metropolitan 
and Oak Park trains to the South 
Side Elevated without additional 
- fare. On leaving the station visi- 
tors must walk east and cross the 
-_ Illinois Central tracks on the new 
_ viaduct leading to the Museum. 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 
T WAS during the evening rush 
hour and the Evanston Express 
on the elevated was quickly 
filled up at Adams and Wabash, 
All the 
seats were taken and three or four 
- passengers were standing. 


' . A young girl entered a car limp- 


e ing slightly, evidently the result 


my 


of a sprained ankle. She carried — 
a cane, on which at times she © 
leaned heavily. As she limped . 
her way through the car, looking ~ 
to right and left for a possible 
vacant seat, she at length stopped 
near the forward end of the ca 
and seized a strap. as 
On one side of the car four 
young men were seated. All 
looked as if they might have been © 
football players, strong and rug-_ 


ged. They saw the girl with the © 


cane clinging to a strap, but they — 
kept their seats. On the other 
side of the car sat a young girl. 
She looked dead tired. Probably 
she had worked all day behind a ~ 
counter in a department store. At 
least she had that appearance. 
She glared in a disgusted manner 
at the football heroes and got up, 
proffering the girl with the cane 
the seat she had just vacated. She 
clung to a strap until the train 
reached Argyle, where several 
passengers got off, giving seats to 
all who remained. 

The age of chivalry evidently is — 
passed, for the young men of to- 
day who ride on elevated cars, 
seem not to know the meaning of 
the word. A stranger in the city, 
witnessing the incident just. de- 
scribed, could hardly be expected 
to “throw away his hammer and 
buy a horn.” Could such an inci- 
dent happen in any other city? _ 


“Will you care for me all the 
time?” sighed the bride. «ee 

“T’ll do my best, Nerissa,” said 
the groom, “but part of the time 
I gotta care for the furnace.” — 


“Which is the most delicate of 
the senses?” asked the teacher. — 
“The touch,” said young Jones. 
“TWow’s that?” asked the teacher, 
and Jones explained: “Well, when 
you sit on a pin, you can’t see it, 
you can’t hear it, you can’t taste 
it, but it’s there.” gate F 
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ek commending employes 
for special acts of courtesy to 
passengers during the last 
month have been received as fol- 
lows: 


Northwestern Trainman L. J. 
Curtin, badge 551, is commended 
for his courtesy and for distinct 
enunciation of stations. 

Loop Platform Man James Con- 
nors, badge 36, is commended for 


his courteous manner and for the. 


interest shown in his work. 


South Side Trainman John A. 
-Murtaugh, badge 2097, is com- 
mended for his extreme courtesy 
and efficiency. 

Northwestern Trainman T. Bo- 
land, badge 1096, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers. 

South Side Motorman Edgar 
Lewis is commended by a passen- 
ger who noticed his efficient man- 
ner of instructing a student mo- 
torman. 

Northwestern Trainman H. 
Winzer, badge 1662, is commend- 
ed for finding seats for standing 
passengers. 

South Side Trainman Michael 
McLane, badge 2368, is commend- 
ed for finding and turning in a 
pair of glasses which had been 


~ Jeft on his train. 


Northwestern Trainman George 
Bald, badge 948, is commended 
for his courteous attention to a 
passenger who became ill while 
on his train. 

Northwestern Trainman A. A. 
Weyrich, badge 1224, is commend- 
ed for efficient service. 


His Reason 


He knew that she would thank 
him not, 
He cared not for her scorn; 
He offered her his street car seat 
_ To keep her off his corn. 


a 
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Foolish Question No. 896 


When about to deliver a fect Se 
in a small town the well-known 
speaker asked the chairman if he. 
might have a pitcher of ice water 
on the platform table. i 

“To drink?” inquired the chair- . 
man. te 

“No,” answered the speaker; ale 
doa high diving act.” ee 


Bottled Courage 


“Is this stuff eva ee 
make a rabbit slap a bulldog in- 
the face?” 

“My dear, sir,’ said the boot- #4 
legger, with a pained expression. — 
“This stuff will make a tenant 
snap his fingers under his ape . 
lord’s nose.’ 


Coal or Car 


“What’s the noise?” 
Georgette. 

“Either somebody is putting in 
a thousand tons of coal,” respond- — 
ed Tricotine, “or our flivver has 
come.” 


inane dss 


The quiet boy at the foot of the 
class had not had a question, so — 
the teacher propounded him this © 
one: “In what condition was the 
paeclt Job at the end of his’ x 
1re ~~ 

“Dead,” was the calm response, ‘ 


“Pa, the whale that <walioerete 
Jonah was the original profiteer, ; 
wasn’t he?” 

“In what way, my son?” 

“Didn’t he grab all the prophet 
in sight?” 


Ah, True 


“If a man has a beautiful stot 
ographer, do you suppose that - 
will cause him to take more Intent 
est in his business?” asked Mr. 
Piglatch. 

“T don’t know whether he will | 
take more interest in his business,” e 
said Mr. Peckton, thon 
“but his wife will.” 
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Chicago, North Shore & : 


‘Roa AD oF or SERVICE 


The cleanest, most convenient, 
most comfortable and most 
economical way to travel from 

_ Chicago to Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, Waukegan and inter- 
mediate points is the electric 
way over the 


North Shore Line 


All-steel limited trains leave the : 
elevated station at Adams and an 
Wabash every hour on the even 
hour. Excellent dining car 
service at reasonable prices. 


Milwaukee Railroad 


THE WORLD'S FAIR OF AMUSEMENTS | 


DANCING and SKATING 
: THE YEAR "ROUND  — 


Every Evening and Sunday Afternoon = — Every Afternoon and Evening 
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Elevated Employes Are Safety Experts 


merce is the Chicago Safety Council, recently organized for 
the purpose of educating the public on the tremendous human 
waste caused every day through accidents that are avoidable. 

Classes in safety work are being conducted by the Chicago Safety 
Council which are being attended by hundreds of chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, shop mechanics, foremen and men in a supervisory capacity 
on railroads and in shops and manufacturing plants. On the gradua- 
tion of a class, diplomas are awarded those who show knowledge of 
safe practices. 

At a dinner held recently, which was attended by foremen and 
supervisory officials from a number of Chicago’s leading industries, 
310 diplomas were awarded, and of that number 50 were awarded em- 
ployes of the Chicago Elevated Railroads. “Safety First” is a maxim 
on the Elevated roads and it applies not only to the safe transporta- 
tion of passengers, but to the safety of the employes who are en- 
gaged in the operation of the lines. Last year the Elevated Rail- 
reads spent approximately $50,000 in accident prevention work, and 

in making physical changes to eliminate danger to employes. 

_ According to statistics collected by the Chicago Safety Council, 
there were 1982 people killed in accidents in Chicago and Cook 
county in 1920. Of that number, 494 were school children, 119 of 
whom were killed by street cars. The automobile easily comes first 
as a destroyer of human life, 542 persons having been killed in 
automobile accidents in Chicago and Cook county in 1920. The death 
rate from that source is increasing about 50 per cent a year, most 
of the accidents being due to reckless drivers. One steam <ailroad 


A MONG the many activities of the Chicago Association of Com- 
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which made a check found that out of 150 automobile accidents in a 
period of fifteen months, 48, or about 30 per cent, were caused by 
automobiles running into the side of a moving train. One incident 
was recorded where an automobile coming from the west ran into 
the middle of a freight train going north. While the train stopped 
to clear the wreck, another automobile from the east ran full tilt 
into the side of the standing train. _ 

Is it any wonder that human life is being daily snuffed out on 
our streets when such reckless driving is permitted? When the 
average person reads of such accidents in his morning newspaper, he 
is inclined to blame the railroad, forgetting the fact that a railroad 
train is running on rails and that it cannot get out of the way of 
the automobile, or the pedestrian. 

In the outlying sections of the city, where trains of the Elevated 
Railroads operate on the surface, and where there are gates and 
gatemen to protect crossings, the smashing of the gates by reckless 
automobile drivers is almost a daily occurrence. They pay no atten- 
tion many times to the lowered gates, but go smashing through them, 
and sometimes get hit by a passing train. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce is to be commended for 
organizing a Safety Council and for conducting an educational cam- 
paign with a view to eliminating avoidable accidents—and at least 
90 per cent of all accidents are avoidable, if ordinary precautions are 
taken. 


Car Seat a Bad Place for Chewing Gum 


HE new Wrigley Building at the end of the boulevard link 
A Paee is an imposing structure. It is a monument to the 

perseverance of the gum chewer. It must have required a large 
army of industrious chewers to pay for the erection of that building. 

Although all the contributors to the Wrigley monument are not 
patrons of the Elevated Railroads, quite a number of them are. 
Of course, the Elevated Railroads are glad to have them. They 
would like to have more. But they would like very much to have the 
gum chewers carry their wads with them when they leave trains, 
instead of depositing them on the seats. 

If the men who have to clean elevated cars daily had their way, 
it is a safe bet that there wouldn’t have been any Wrigley Building. 
They are sworn enemies of the gum-chewing habit. There is no 
method known to modern science that will remove a wad of chewed 
gum from a cane-bottomed seat, except, of course, cutting it off with 
a knife. That is rather an expensive method and that is why the 
car cleaners, the claim agents and all others connected with the 
operation of the Elevated Railroads would rather have the gum 
chewer put the wad in a pocket, or swallow it, or throw it out of a 
window, or do almost anything with it except leave it on the seat. 
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Have you noticed neat patches of new cane on a car seat? They 
give mute evidence against the gum chewer. They represent a 
great number of fares, too, in the course of a year. They mean 
that the particular car was out of commission while the repairs were 
being made, probably when it was needed to carry passengers. 

If you feel that you must chew gum in a public place, although 
really there isn’t much to commend the habit, try to do it without 
being a nuisance to others. If you think nothing of what it costs 
the company to clean and repair the car seats, think of what it costs 
a fellow passenger when he happens to sit on your wad. Chew 
gum, if you must, but we would prefer to have you eschew it 
while on the elevated. 


ee 


The New Station at Grand Avenue 


ASSENGERS on the Northwestern Elevated have no doubt 
Prroticea the work going on at Grand avenue, where a new 

station is being built, to take the place of the present station 
at Kinzie street. The work is being pushed as rapidly as possible, in 
the hope that the new station may be opened for traffic when 
the Pageant of Progress opens at the Municipal Pier, July 30. It 
will prove a great convenience to the thousands who will visit the 
Pageant of Progress, because passengers on the elevated may connect 
at that point with the surface lines running direct on to the pier. 

The new station is being built at a cost of approximately $75,000 
to the elevated lines, but it will mean an improvement in the service. 
The present Kinzie street station is incapable of further develop- 
ment. The platforms cannot be lengthened because they now extend 
to the curve on ‘the north end and to the crossover to the North 
Water street stub terminal on the south. When the new Wells 
street bridge is opened for traffic, the situation will be worse than 
it now is, for the reason that the new bridge extends farther back than 
the old one, making the distance between the bridge and the platforms 
at the Kinzie street station less than it is now. As trains are not 
allowed to stand on the bridge, a slight congestion at Kinzie street 
would mean that trains would have to stop south of the bridge and 
interfere with operation on the loop. 

In order to make room for the new station, it is necessary to 
raise the structure at Grand avenue five feet. The structure is 
being raised up by jackscrews and extensions riveted on to the 
bottom of the supporting columns. The work is being carried on 
without any interruption to the traffic. 

The old station at Kinzie street will be kept in operation until 
after the new bridge is opened, after which it will be abandoned. 
It was expected that the bridge would have been ready by this 
time, but the city has experienced some difficulties in pushing the 
work, and it is probable that no effort will be made to tear up the 
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approaches until after the Pageant of Progress. On account of raising 
the grades at the new bridge, it will be necessary for the city to 
tear up the street paving as far south as Lake street, and also 
bring up the grades on South Water street to the higher level, 
so that it would mean considerable inconvenience were the work to 
go on while the Pageant of Progress is being held. 
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Why Lights on Elevated Momentarily Go Out 


WO passengers seated on an Evanston Express one evening 

recently got into a discussion about the lights flickering, or 

going out momentarily, at certain points arid crossovers on 
the line. Neither one was able to give an explanation, but, as is 
usual in such cases, they were inclined to blamie the company. One 
remarked that he did not see why the company could not see to it 
that the lights were continuous. An official of the company, who 
overheard the discussion, engaged one of the men in conversation, 
after his companion had left the train, and explained the reason for 
the flickering lights. The man appeared greatly interested and was 
fully satisfied after the explanation. Seeing that this particular 
passenger took so much interest in the operating detail, it might 
also be of interest to readers of The Elevated News. 

The third rail is not continuous from terminal to terminal of 
the Elevated Roads, but is broken up into what are called “sections,” 
with gaps between each one. When an Elevated train coasts over 
these gaps between sections, the lights go out momentarily. 

Each section is fed by a separate source of power. Years ago, 
there were few power houses and substations and, therefore, fewer 
and longer sections. In case of unforeseen failure of the power 
houses or substations, there was often no adequate source of power 
available, and the lights would not only go out and stay out, but the 
trains would come to a stop and stand until the power house trouble 
was remedied. 

The Elevated Roads have kept adding more and more sub- 
stations and divided the excessively long sections of third rail, each 
into several shorter sections, connecting each to a source of power. 
In case of trouble at one substation or power house feeding a 
section, the power supervisor can now quickly switch other power 
sources to this particular section and the service can be continued 
without sensible delay. No single failure of a substation or power 
house can tie up the road at the present time, nor can trouble on 
one section now affect trains running on other sections. 

In order to obtain this reliability of operation, these sections 
of third rail must be kept separate and, therefore, must have gaps 
between them. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the sectionalizing of third rail 
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is in the interest of the public, insuring continuous service, and that it 
was done at a considerable expense to the companies. It is inevitable 
that when the trolley shoe crosses one of the gaps between the 
sections, the lights will go out for an instant. If the train is 
going at a fair speed, it is hardly noticeable and amounts only to a 
flicker. The inconvenience caused on that account is scarcely worth 
mention, while a long line of cars stalled on a dead section would be 
a serious matter. 

One thing the passenger on the Elevated Roads may take for 
eranted—if he observes something which he does not understand and 
he is inclined to criticise, he may rest assured that there is a reason 
for it and that everything is being done by the companies to give 
the public the best service possible. 


Why Overhead Trolley Instead of Third Rail 


C | WONDER why they don’t run the third rail all the way out,” 
said one passenger to another, as a Northwestern train stopped 
at Lawrence avenue to change from the third rail to the over- 

head trolley. 

There is, of course, a good reason for that, as for all other 
operating practices in use on the Elevated, and it is perfectly simple 
when explained. On the Evanston division of the Northwestern, 
track elevation work has been going on for a long time, for it 
is a big undertaking. The work is being done by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway, as the right of way north of Wilson 
avenue belongs to that company. Except for the filling-in between 
the retaining walls, the work is almost completed. | 

While that work is going on, it is necessary to use standard 
steam railroad cars, and they cannot be operated where there is a 
third rail. The steam railroad cars are set lower than the ordinary 
cars used on the elevated and the overhang is greater, so that it would 
come in contact with the third rail. For that reason it is necessary 
to have an overhead trolley on that section, 

Until the work of filling in began, the third rail extended as far 
north as Argyle. It was necessary to pull it up and substitute the 
trolley south to Lawrence, which accounts for trains stopping a 
- moment at that point while the change is made from the third rail to 
the trolley. That section, however, is now completed and the third rail 
is being replaced up to Argyle, so that the change to the overhead 
can be made while trains are standing at the station. 

When the track elevation work is completed all the way, the 
third rail will be extended to Howard street on three tracks, while 
one track will be equipped with overhead trolley and used exclusively 
for handling the steam railroad freight cars. The Northwestern Ele- 
vated now handles, with electric locomotives, all the freight of the 
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Milwaukee and St. 


Paul road on -that division. 


The stopping of 


trains at Lawrence for a second or two while the change was being 
made could not be avoided, but in a week or two that stop will be 


eliminated. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


ETTERS commending the 
L following employes for spe- 


cial acts of courtesy have 
been received from patrons in the 
last month: 

Metropolitan Trainman George 
Soukup, badge 4492, is com- 
mended for helping off the train 
a lady who was carrying a num- 
ber of packages and had two 
small children with her. 

South Side Trainman Ed. Pow- 
ers, badge 3025, is commended for 
his courtesy and patience in di- 
recting passengers. 

Metropolitan Trainman James 
Finn, badge 4807, is commended 
for his distinct enunciation of sta- 
tions and for courtesy to passen- 


gers. 
South Side Conductor Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is. com- 


mended for his clear enunciation 
of station names. 

Loop Porter R. Coleman is 
commended for finding and turn- 
ing in a package of papers lost 
by a passenger. 

Metropolitan Conductor Wil- 
liam Kellerman, badge 4157, is 
commended for returning to its 
Owner a package that was left on 
his train. 

South Side Trainman Charles 
G. Curry, badge 2647, is com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers and for drawing the 
shades on the sunny side of the 
car. 

Northwestern Trainman A. R. 
Hughes, badge 1069, is com- 
mended for finding a seat for a 
standing passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman An- 
thony Foley, badge 924, is com- 
mended for requesting “male seat 
hogs” to sit nearer together and 


allow several women passengers 
to be seated. 

South Side Trainman Arthur 
Jacobi, badge 2582, is commended 
for clear enunciation of stations 
and for his courtesy and helpful- 
ness. 

South Side Conductor Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for distinct calling of sta- 
tions and for his accommodating 
and polite manner. 


RAVINIA PARK 


HE season at Ravinia Park 

will open June 25. This 

wonderful outdoor theatre is 
becoming better known each year 
to Chicago music lovers and the 
operation of trains of the North 
Shore Line around the loop has 
brought it within easy reach of 
all parts of the city. Take an 
elevated train from any part of 
the city to Adams and Wabash 
and connect with a North Shore 
train, which carries you to the en- 
trance to the park. Those who 
live on the north side can get a 
North Shore train at Wilson ave- 
nue, or they may ride on the ele- 
vated to Central street, Evanston, 
and board a train on the North 
Shore Line at that point. It is 
only twenty minutes ride from 
Evanston to Ravinia Park. 


WHITE CITY 


ANY new features have 
been added to White City 
this season, so that the vis- 


‘itor gets more solid enjoyment 


for his money than he can get 
in any other amusement park ‘in 
the city. There is dancing every 
evening and Sunday afternoons 
and roller skating every after- 
noon and evening. 

The best way to get to White 
City is on the elevated, as Jackson 
Park express trains stop at the 
gates. wi 


_TSYEAR 


THE WORLD’S FAIR OF AMUSEMENTS 


DANCING and SKATING 


THE YEAR ’ROUND 


Every Evening and Sunday Afternoon Every Afternoon and Evening 


RROAD OF SERVICE 


Grand Opera at Ravinia Every Evening 

Except Monday, from June 25 to Sept. 5. 

Orchestra Concerts Every Monday Even- 

ing and Thursday, Saturday and Sunday 
Afternoons. 


The Most Convenient way to get to 
Ravinia is over the 


North Shore Line 


Take any Elevated train to Adams and 

Wabash and transfer to a North Shore — 

train, stopping at the entrance. Special 

trains returning after close of each per- 
formance. 


Concerts at 3:00 o’clock. Grand Opera at 8:15 


Chicago North Shore & 


- Milwaukee Railroad — 
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Has Chicago Less ‘‘Pep’’ Than New York? 


AVE the people of Chicago less “pep” than the people of New 
H York? Many will dispute the claim that the crowds in Chi- 
cago move more slowly and deliberately than do similar 
crowds in the eastern metropolis. But there is considerable evidence 
that they do, especially when it comes to getting on and off cars. 


Expert observers who have watched the loading of cars on the 
Elevated Loop-during the rush hour and also the loading of cars in 
the New York subway, agree that in the matter of speed Chicago is 
far behind New York. They also agree that trains in the New York 
subway are much more crowded in the rush hour than are trains on 
the Chicago Elevated, although some critics are apt to refer to our 
local conditions as “intolerable,” while lauding the transportation 
facilities in some distant city. 


A transportation engineer, familiar with all the conditions on the 
Chicago Elevated, recently returned from a trip to New York and 
said while he was there he paid particular attention to the loading and 
unloading of trains in the subway during the rush hour.. “We don’t 
show the ‘pep’ in Chicago that they do in New York,” he said. Asked 
‘to explain in more detail a statement which would likely be disputed 
by the average Chicagoan, this engineer said he thought the reason 
probably was that in Chicago the Elevated Railroads take care of 
the people, while in the New York subway the people have largely 
to take care of themselves. On a busy Loop platform on the Ele- 
vated, like Adams and Wabash, during the rush hour, there is a plat- 
form guard at each gate directing passengers. On the train there is 
a trainman at each gate, or, to be more exact, at each two gates, for 
the rear door of one car and the front door of the next are close 
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enough for a trainman to handle both. In the New York subway 
there are fewer platform men and one trainman takes care of several 
cars. Of course, the equipment is a little different, the doors are 
wider on subway cars than they are on the older type of cars on the 
Elevated, but the engineer insists that the difference in the width of 
the doors does not account for the difference in speed in loading. The 
New Yorker has no one to direct him and has learned to get on 
quickly or get pushed on by those behind him. 


It is not unusual on the Elevated, even in the busy rush hour, 
to see a man step onto a train platform, look into the car and step 
off again, to try the next car. While he is deliberately about it, the 
crowd following him has to wait. Were he to hesitate that way on. 
a New York subway train something would likely happen to him. He 
would either be pushed into the car or off the platform, for the crowd 
would not wait until he had made up his mind what he was going 
to do. 


In spite of the fact that longer trains are run in the New York 
subway than can be run on the Elevated here, the time required to 
load and unload them at stations is a little less per station. The peo- 
ple have been trained differently and rely upon themselves, while in 
Chicago they rely a great deal on the platform man and the trainman. 


Keep Suitcases Out of Car Aisles 


HIS is the vacation season, consequently, the number of passen- 
Be: carrying suitcases on the Elevated is much greater than in 

the winter months. While the Elevated Railroads recognize the 
necessity for passengers carrying suitcases, grips and other kinds of 
hand baggage, they would like patrons to place such baggage where 
it will inconvenience others as little as possible. ; 


In most of the elevated cars seats are set crosswise in the center 
of the car, leaving only a narrow aisle for passengers entering and 
leaving. A suitcase placed in the narrow portion of the aisle obstructs 
the passage. If two suitcases are laid down opposite each other, they 
form an almost complete barrier and sometimes cause a passenger 
to stumble and fall. At the ends of a car, where the seats are set in 
a longitudinal position, the aisle is wider and a suitcase laid down close 
to the edge of the seat is not much in the way. If laid on its side it 
may be pushed under the seat and be entirely out of the way of pas- 
sengers using the aisle. 


In the rush hours when the cars are crowded, it isn’t always con- 
venient, nor is it safe, to leave hand baggage on the platform of the 
car. The trainman has his duties to attend to and cannot watch suit- 
cases, but they can be placed inside the car in a way that will cause 
little inconvenience if the passenger uses judgment. 
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Please keep this in mind on entering an elevated car with a suit- 
case or grip and place it where it will not cause other passengers to 
fall and perhaps sustain a serious injury. Think of the convenience 
of others. 


Old Timers Appreciate Modern Transportation 
Service 


READER of The Elevated News, who lives in Oak Park, writes 
A an interesting letter about the transportation facilities afforded 

that suburb before the days of the Elevated Railroads. In con- 
cluding his letter he\says: “It used to be a common thing in the early 
days for Oak Park and Austin people to miss the last train on the 
‘dummy’ or the Northwestern and have to go and rent a room for 
the night. Do the people of Oak Park realize what the all-night serv- 
ice on the ‘L’ really means? I don’t think they do.” 


The “dummy” line referred to by our correspondent was the Chi- 
cago, Harlem & Batavia railroad, which operated from Crawford 
avenue west to the cemeteries in Harlem, or what is now known as 
Forest Park. That it didn’t always operate is shown by records that 
in the winter of 1885 its tracks were snowed under for six weeks, 
during which time the road was completely tied up. 


Think of having service tied up for six weeks nowadays. If serv- 
ice on the Elevated should be tied up six minutes, instead of six weeks, 
there would be complaint and a suggestion that the company should 
be prosecuted or something. The old timers who had to put up with 
the lack of transportation facilities of thirty or forty years ago appre- 
ciate the service they get today, but the younger generation, as our 
correspondent suggests, do not. 


Service on the Elevated is reliable day and night. Oak Park, 
although a suburb, gets as good service as any part of the city. The 
Oak Parker who happens to be in downtown Chicago late at night 
doesn’t need to worry about the “last” train, as in the days of the 
“dummy” line, because if he should miss one train another comes 
along in a few minutes. Much better trains than in the old days, too. 
The phrase that the “rich are getting richer and the poor poorer” is a 
joke. The ordinary laborer today has conveniences in his little flat, 
~ such as electric light, gas, telephone, etc., that the millionaire could 
not buy fifty years ago. He also has transportation service so that 
he doesn’t need to live within “walking distance” of his job. 


Thanks for the Helpful Suggestions 


N last month’s issue of The Elevated News, attention was called to 
| the habit of some passengers who leave wads of chewing gum on 
the seats, to the great annoyance of other passengers, car cleaners 
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and others. Several patrons have written to explain ways of removing 
gum. One suggests gasoline, another suggests freezing it with carbon 
dioxide and applying a high-speed, rotary. motion steel brush. This 
correspondent says that a carbon dioxide tank could be mounted on 
a small truck and moved easily from one car to another. The power 
could be obtained by an attachment to a light socket. 


We thank our patrons for their helpful suggestions and the inter- 
est they take in the matter, but repeat the request made last month 
that the gum chewers carry their wads with them on leaving the’ car. 
If that is done neither carbon dioxide nor gasoline will be necessary. 
And please, carry the wads down to the street. Many spit the gum 
out on the platforms, station floors and on the stairways. 


At a certain station on the South Side Elevated a few days ago 
an observer remarked that the floor looked as if it had smallpox. It 
had been freshly scrubbed by the porter and little black spots appeared 
all over the surface, giving it something of the appearance of a check- 
erboard. The porters really do not care for such decorations. Our 
informant says there must have been at least one thousand wads of 
chewed gum on that station floor and on the stairways. Being too 
busy to count them, we take his word for it, but even if his estimate 
is divided by ten, or by a hundred, there still would be enough to 
constitute a nuisance. 


C’MON IN, THE WATER’S OVERHEARD ON THE ELE- 


FINE 


Tens of thousands are taking 
advantage of the public bathing 
beaches, to seek relief from the 
hot weather. All the beaches on 
the north shore are reached over 
the Northwestern Elevated. The 
most popular beaches on the 
North Side are Wilson and Clar- 
endon, which are only a _ short 
walk from the Wilson avenue sta- 
tion of the Elevated. The best 
and quickest way to reach the 
public bathing beaches in Jack- 
son Park is on the South Side 
Elevated to Jackson Park station 
and walk across the park to the 
lake. 


WHERE IT’S COOL 


In these sweltering days ride 
on the Elevated. Always a cool 
breeze blowing through the cars. 
Coolest ride in the city, because 
you are up from the surface of 
the street. 


VATED 


Young lady to companion, after 
glancing at cartoon about knees 


crossed: “I don’t cross my knees - 


on an elevated car any more.” 

Companion: “Neither do I. I’m 
not wearing silk stockings any 
more. Can’t afford it.” 


HOW TO TALK 


Scientific tests show that 
every additional inch of distance 
between the lips of the speaker 
and the mouthpiece of the tele- 
phone is equivalent to adding 120 
miles of wire to the line over 
which one is talking. The proper 


distance is about one inch; if far- 


ther than that, such sounds as 
“boop, d, tf, 27) aneearameaiaren 
poorly. If closer than one-half 
inch, nasal sounds like “m” and 
“n” do not enter the transmitter 


properly. 


Keb 
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OUR COURTESY 


COLUMN 


Letters commending employes 
for special acts of courtesy in the 
last month are as follows: 


Metropolitan Motorman  S. 
Brown,. Conductor S. Batagalia 
and Trainman R. Woods are 
commended for -the efficiency 
they showed when a car was de- 
railed at Jefferson street. 


Oak Park Trainman Fred 
Buss, badge 6132, is commended 
for promptly closing the windows 
in his car during a rainstorm and 
for clear calling of stations. 


South Side Trainman Louis 
Bernerdo, badge 2528, is com- 
mended for courtesy and eff- 
ciency. 

Oak Park Trainman William 
Collander, badge 6169, is com- 
mended for excellent calling of 
stations, 


The Men’s Good Fellowship 
Club of the Albany Park Presby- 
terian Church thanks the man- 
agement and train crew for the 
excellent manner in which a spe- 
cial picnic train was handled. 


The Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church Bible School thanks the 
management and crew for the ex- 
cellent service given on a special 
train carrying the class from 
Bryn Mawr to Jackson Park to 
a picnic. 

St. Bernard Commandery 
Knights Templar thanks’ the 
management and crew for the 
_efficient manner in which a spe- 
cial train was handled in carry- 
ing the Knights Templar from 


‘Chicago avenue to Desplaines 
avenue. 
The Student Department of 


the Y. M. C. A. expresses appre- 
ciation of the courtesies and 
privileges accorded the men from 
Lake Geneva Conference on a 
special excursion on the North- 
western Elevated. 


. 


Pageant of Progress 


Boost for the Pageant of Prog- 
ress which will be held on the 
Municipal Pier from July 30 to 
August 14. It is going to be the 
greatest exposition that has been 
held in the city since the world’s 
fair, and the Municipal Pier is the 
finest exposition site of its kind 
in the world. 


“Home Rule” a Gamble 


“Under ‘home rule’,” says 
Arthur W. Park in Public Serv- 
ice Magazine, “the city or town 
‘bets’ that conditions will continue 
for a long period of years which 
will permit the utility to continue 
cperation at a certain fixed rate. 
The company makes a similar 
‘bet,’ but wants the rate as high 
as possible for the protection of 
the company in the case unusual 
conditions should arise which 
would increase the cost of opera- 
tion. This sort of ‘dickering’ 
brings no benefit to the company 
or the public, as it is not business- 
like. Rates should be based upon 
conditions as they exist.” 


Over a Million Lost 


Admission that the municipal 
street car lines of Seattle lost 
$1,236,283 in 1920 was contained in 
a report to the mayor and city 
council, made by Supt. D. W. 
Henderson. This big deficit was 
incurred in spite of an increase 
of $567,249 in revenue, incident to 
increases in fares. 


An old farmer from Ala., 

Hit his wife on the head -with a ha, 
When they questioned him why 
He replied with a sigh— 

“She drank all my licker up! Da!” 


“Your eyes are like a certain 
star: 

“Which one?” 

“Ben Turpin.” 


“Where are you going?” 
“To my doctor’s.” 
“Sick or thirsty?” 


ROAD OF SERVICE 


Delightful Summer Outings Among the 

Woods and Wild Flowers in the Forest 

Preserve and Other Shady Retreats 
Along the 


North Shore Line 


Grand Opera at Ravinia Every Evening 

Except Monday. Orchestra Concerts 

Every Monday Evening and Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons. 


Take any Elevated Train to Adams and 
Wabash and Transfer to North Shore 
Trains. 


Cool—Clean—Comfortable 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 


This Year’s 1-Day Lake Trips 
To Milwaukee Rian bos $1.50 


Sunday and Holidays $2.00 War Tax Extra 
. Daily 
10.00 a. m. 


Chicago Time 


Music 


Dancing 


Refreshments 


Psat: false | aid, 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Always in Sight of Land—The Trip Along the Shore 


To Michigan City tun day: $1.00 


Sundays and Holidays $1.56 War Tax Extra 


Daily 10:00 a. m. Picnicking 
Home 7:00 p. m. : ‘ 
In Time for Supper Dancing—Bathing 

Chicago Time Boating 


Three Hours Lake Ride—Three Hours Ashore 


GOODRICH TRANSIT CO. DOCKS MICHIGAN BLVD. 
: -At Link Bridge and River 
MOONLIGHT EXCURSIONS 75c NO DULL MOMENTS! 


LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M., Local Time—RETURN 11:15 P. M. 
Special Party Rates Phone Randolph 4076 


TSu. 
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How Elevated Aided Development of Chicago 


MONG the many interesting exhibits at the Pageant of. Progress 

A was one which showed the part that the Elevated Railroads 

have played in the growth and development of Chicago. It iS 

well understood generally that no city can expand and grow without 

adequate transportation facilities, but few realize the close relationship 
between transportation lines and density of population. 

When the elevated roads first were projected, they extended into 
territory that was sparsely settled. Soon the population followed the 
lines, building up thriving communities in localities that previously 
had been desolate prairies. As the population along the line increased, 
the roads pushed out still farther, extending on the north and west 
far beyond tne limits of the city and into the suburbs, making these 
municipalities a part of the city, as. far as transportation facilities go. 

As shown by the exhibit at the Pageant of Progress, the popula- 
tion living within a half mile’ on either side of the South Side Elevated 
was 93,374 in 1893, the year the road opened for traffic. In 1920 the 
population in the same territory was 420,716. During that period the 
population of the city more than doubled, although a large part of the 
increase was due to annexing) new territory, while the population 
within the territory served by the elevated line increased more than 
four times. 

Although the increase is less marked along the other elevated 
lines, still it is striking enough in comparison with the increase in the 


population of the city as a whole, to show conclusively that the Ele- 


* vated Railroads have been one of the biggest factors in the growth of 
Chicago. 

What this development has meant to hundreds of thousands of 
individual citizens who were fortunate enough to acquire vacant land 
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near the elevated lines may be seen in the remarkable increase im land 
values. This is especially noticeable on the Northwestern in the 
vicinity of Wilson and Broadway and all the way north to the city 
limits. A remarkable increase in property values is seen also in the 
vicinity of Sixty-third and Halsted streets and on the Ravenswood 
Branch of the Northwestern. 
In 1899, the year before the Northwestern Elevated opened for 
traffic, vacant property along Broadway, near Wilson, could be had 
for about $60 a front foot. In the same vicinity today it is valued at 
about $2,000 a front front. As late as fifteen years ago vacant property 
in the neighborhood of Wilson and Kenmore sold at $175 a foot, while 
some has recently been leased there on the basis of $3,400 a foot. 
Around Sixty-third and Halsted streets vacant land was worth 
about $40 a front foot in 1893, the year. the South Side Elevated was 
built. The Englewood Branch of the Elevated was not built until 1907, 
but it is since that date that the greatest increase in land values is 
noted. Vacant land in that locality is held today at about $1,750 a foot. 
The benefits which the city as a whole has gained from the opera- 
tion of the Elevated Railroads are incalculable. Wage workers, who 
without good transportation facilities would be forced to live near their 
places of employment, are enabled to live away from the congested 
areas, out in the suburbs and reach their places of work in a few 
minutes. In no other city in the country can the passenger travel as 
far for a single fare as he can in Chicago. In no other city can he 
travel at as high an average rate of speed as he can on the Chicago. 
Elevated Railroads. 
The ordinary citizen should consider these things when he hears 
unwarranted attacks made on the transportation companies of the 
city, upon whose continuous operation his welfare is so dependent. 


Accommodating the Baseball Crowds 
PATRON of the South Side line writes THe ELevatep News 
VX as follows: 
“T wonder why they run Jackson Park Express trains on 
the local track going south on certain afternoons, between 
' 4:30 and 5 o’clock?” is a question frequently heard on the “L.” 

Of course, the answer is to pick up the baseball crowd, but 

why not announce the fact or designate trains accordingly, so 

that passengers can take other express trains which pass these 

so-called “express trains’? This would save a considerable ° 

amount of time for the passengers who are now unnecessarily 

delayed. 

We are very glad to answer this inquiry and explain why it is im- 
possible to designate the special baseball trains in advance and why the 
present method of operation is best for the great majority of patrons. 

The writer of the letter is correct in saying that it is to pick up the 
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baseball crowd that certain express trains are run on the local south- 
- bound tracks on certain afternoons during the rush hour, stopping at 
Thirty-fifth street. The reason why such trains are not designated in 
advance is that the ball game is never over on two afternoons at 
exactly the same time. The operating officials must be guided by the 
circumstances each afternoon on which there is a ball game and pro- 
_ vide trains at the time they are needed. As trains are run on very 
short intervals during the rush hour, it will be seen that it would be 
_ impossible to designate the baseball trains much in advance, although 
_ the train crews do notify passengers on these trains at Roosevelt Road. 
As to passengers leaving such trains and transferring to the regular 
Jackson Park Express at Roosevelt Road, were that done to a con- 
siderable extent it will readily be seen that it would cause serious delay 
and mean undue overcrowding on the train following the one from 
which passengers transferred. Instead of the passengers who trans- 
ferred making better time they probably would lose a minute or two in 
addition to the discomfort they would experience in trying to crowd 
‘into a train already filled. Besides, they would inconvenience and 
delay hundreds of other passengers. 

The matter to which this correspondent calls attention has been 
the subject of careful thought on the part of the operating officials 
many times and as in all such cases, the method adopted is believed to 
be the best for the interests of all concerned. Such matters are always 
weighed with the thought in mind of giving the best service possible 
to the greatest number of patrons, and while it is true that a few 
patrons may suffer the loss»of a minute or two in time by being on 
those particular trains, there is no way in which the situation could be 
handled with less inconvenience. 


Help Keep the City Clean 


UITE a large sum of money is spent annually by the Elevated 

Railroads in keeping their right of way-clear of rubbish and 

making it presentable. The various ward superintendents co- 
operate with the road department in this work, but in spite of all their 
efforts there are places under the elevated structure that are not always . 
as neat and clean as could be desired. 

Much of the trouble is due to the thoughtless passenger who throws 
-his newspaper out of a window before leaving a train. The practice is 
quite a common one. Sometimes the newspaper lodges on the struc- 
ture and catches fire from sparks from the trolley shoe. In dry weather 
fires on the structure are common and many of them are due to this 
cause. Frequently motormen have to stop their train to put out a 
blaze with the fire extinguisher with which every car is equipped. 
This means a little delay for all the passengers on that train. 

Aside from the danger of starting fires on the structure, waste 
papers lying along the tracks are not pleasing to the eye, to say the 
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least. If they fall to the ground they litter up the property, causing 
the road department and the ward superintendents a great deal of 
trouble and unnecessary work. 

It is all quite unnecessary, too. li the passenger does not wish to 
carry his newspaper with him on leaving a train, he should leave it 
on a seat, where it will be picked up by the trainman and put away. 
That is really less trouble for the passenger and it would eliminate the 
danger of fire from this particular source and would help in keeping - 
the city clean. 

Please think about this next time you are about to throw a news- 
paper out of a car window. If you think about it a moment, of course 
you will not do it, as you do not wish to destroy property or litter 


up the street with unsightly rubbish. Help keep the city clean. 


MALE PATRONS OF “L” BE- 
LIEVE IN STANDING 
ARMY—OF LADIES 


Editor ELEvATED NEws: 


Will you kindly tell me through 
your columns if there is anything 
more simple and effective than 
smelling salts for resuscitating 
ladies? 

The reason I ask is because I 
ride to and from work in an 
Elevated coach and ofttimes there 
are more ladies in the car than 
seats, after all the men are com- 
fortably seated. Having been 
raised in the country among good 
kindly people, I have not been 
able thus far entirely to forget 
those early teachings and there- 
fore have slipped a number of 
times of late from the masculine 
form of conduct by offering a lady 
the seat which I had occupied, 
having in mind only the thought 
‘of gallantry and not suspecting 
the physical shock I was perpe- 
trating upon the innocent lady, 
nor the looks of disgust and pity 
from the male occupants of the 
coach. 

Arising as gracefully as within 
my power to do and addressing a 
lady a few mornings ago, “Please 
have this seat, lady,” must have 
been so unusual and unexpected 
to her as to cause a very slight 
coma, for she half-closed her eyes 
and swayed slightly, but through 
heroic effort and great will power 


retained her equilibrium and with 
a little assistance reached the seat 
in safety. 

From the expressions of the 
male occupants for this tender- 
hearted act, I seemed to read, 
“Poor fellow, he’s probably a 
stranger in Chicago, or perhaps 
the excessive heat has got him.” 
But this rambling suggestion was 
lost in the fact that the lady had 
been accorded a courtesy she de- 
served and was seemingly happy 
over the thought. Probably she 
felt as kindly toward me as I 
would feel toward some man who 
had accorded my wife, mother or 
sister the same courtesy. 

It occurred to me that if giving 
seats to lady passengers becomes 
such a rarity, the spirit of gal- 
lantry so near extinct, the teach-. 
ings of our good parents so 
shamefully relegated to the rear, 
as to cause a real surprise to the 
ladies when offered a seat, then I 
think it would be well to add to 
my regular equipment of pencil, 
fountain pen and eyeglasses a bot- 
tle of smelling salts for use as 
frequently as occasion may re- 
quire, but if you know of any- 
thing preferable to salts, or some- 
thing that will revive the spirit of 
gallantry and restore to our male 
patrons the pleasure that formerly 
was theirs in according the ladies 
the courteous consideration they 
deserve and eliminating the shock 
danger now prevalent when offer- 
ing a lady a seat, then I will joy- 
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fully receive your helpful sugges- 
tions. A READER. 


We have consulted our es- 
teemed Health Commissioner, Doc 
Robertson, on the subject and he 
says if the object is to revive 
fainting ladies the smelling salts 
are all right. If the object, how- 
ever, is to revive the spirit of gal- 
lantry in male passengers, his 
observations leads him to believe 
that some stronger medicine will 
be necessary.—Ed. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


ETTERS from patrons com- 
mending the following em- 
ployes for special acts of 
courtesy have been received dur- 
ing the month: 
Metropolitan Conductor H. Hoff, 


badge 4656, is commended and 


thanked for turning in promptly a 
package left on his train, so that 
it was restored to its owner. The 
owner of the package says he did 
not lose any sleep over his ,tem- 
porary loss, as he knew the pack- 
age would be restored to him. 
Miss Helen Lindley, Agent at 
Clark and Lake streets, is com- 
mended and thanked for restoring 
two notebooks to a gentleman 
who had an experience with pick- 
pockets. It appears the pickpock- 
ets had been working on a surface 
car and had thrown the note- 
books away in front of Miss 
Lindley’s office. She picked them 
up and finding an identification 
card in them, she telephoned the 
owner, who wishes to thank her. 
Northwestern Conductor A. W. 
Hagstrom, badge 1650, is com- 
mended for courtesy and giving 
proper directions to passengers. 
South Side Conductor Michael 
Conway, badge 2585, is com- 
mended for clear enunciation of 
stations and the interest he shows 
in hjs work. 
Chief Clerk John T. Hayes of 
the Northwestern is thanked and 
the “Lost and Found” department 


commended for its efficiency in 
restoring a brief case left by a 
passenger on a train. 


Oak Park Trainman James H. 
Ford, badge 6022, is commended 
for courtesy and kindness toward 
a passenger. 

Northwestern Trainman 4G. 
Adelizzi, badge 1562, is com- 
mended for clear enunciation of 
stations and uniform courtesy to 
passengers. . 

The “Lost and Found” depart- 
ment of the Northwestern is 
thanked for returning a package 
of statements lost by a salesman 
On4Aa Ltrain; 

Metropolitan Conductor Ed 
Lewis, badge 4526, is commended 
for honesty and courtesy in re- 
turning to passenger a $10 bill 
which he had lost in a car, and 
for refusing any reward. 

South Side Trainman Charles 
Doherty, badge 3020, is com- 
mended for politeness and cour- 
tesy to passengers. 

South Side Trainman Thomas 
J. Wallen, badge 2854, is com- 
mended for finding vacant seats 
and for calling stations distinctly. 

Superintendent R. N. Griffin 
and Trainmaster H. A. Ockenga 
of the Loop are thanked and com- 
mended for restoring a_ wallet 
containing $2,000 in notes, lost by 
a passenger. When the passenger 
called at the Loop Office at Ran- 
dolph and Wells streets Mr. 
Ockenga ~ greeted him with: 
“Good morning, Dr. Brown.” The 
stranger asked how Mr. Ockenga 
knew he was. Dr. Brown.” “I 
knew you by your picture which 
is among the papers in your wal- 
let here,” replied Mr. Ockenga. 
Dr. Brown says the treatment ac- 
corded him was such that it al- 
ways will be remembered with 
pleasure. 

Northwestern Collector Ed. 
Lambrecht, badge 1157, is thanked 
for finding and returning a lady’s 
purse. 

Metropolitan Trainman James 
Hopkins, badge 5003, is thanked 
and rewarded for returning a 
package left in his car. 


“It’s Really Wonderful” 


That is what visitors say of the 
Grand Opera given every evening 
except Monday at beautiful Ra- 
vinia on the 


North Shore Line 


Only three weeks until the close 
of the season. Do not miss it. | 


Take North Shore trains from the 


Loop, stopping at the entrance to 
Ravinia. | 


Orchestra Concerts Every Monday Evening 
and Thursday, Saturday and Sunday Afternoons 


Chicago North Shore 
Milwaukee Railroad 


To Milwaukee tun Dor $1.50 
Sunday and Holidays $2.00 War Tax Extra 
Daily 
10.00 a.m. . 


Music Chicago Time 


Dancing 


Always in Sight of Land—The Trip Along the Shore 


To Michigan City tun Days $1.00 


Sundays B' Holidays yy 50 - War Tax Extra 


Daily 10:00 a. m. _— oe ete tats : 
Home 7:00 p. m. pomipes | Picnicking 
In Time for Supper if | j 
Chicago Time : Boating 


Dancing—Bathing 


hree Hours Lake Ride—Three Hours Ashore 
GOODRICH TRANSIT Co. DOCKS MICHIGAN BLVD. 
At Link Bridge and River 


MOONLIGHT EXCURSIONS 75c NO DULL MOMENTS! 
LEAVE MUNICIPAL PIER 8:45 P. M., Local Time—RETURN 11:15 P. M. 
Special Party Rates Phone Randolph 4076 


 I7t#YEAR 


T 63"9 ST. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR OF AMUSEMENTS 


DANCING and SKATING 


THE YEAR ’ROUND 


Every Evening and Sunday Afternoon Every Afternoon and Evening 


UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS Liana 
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Reasons for Certain Operating Details 


interest the explanation of some operating details which appear 
‘tn THE ELrvAtep News. In his letter, he says: 

I was interested in your explanation of why the lights flash 
on and off. I had often wondered why the trolley was continued 
north of Wilson avenue after the tracks were elevated and the 
only reason I could assign—now. laugh—was that wire was 
cheaper than rails. I have often wondered about other things 
and others may have. Maybe you will tell readers of Tor ELEvaTep 
News why: 


A PATRON of the Elevated Lines writes that he reads with keen 


They always use the all-steel cars and no others on the Ken- 
wood-Ravenswood line. . 

And the South Side cars and no others on the Wilson-Engle- 
wood line. 

Why, if¢it is all one organization, do they still label the cars 
“South Side,” “Northwestern,” “Metropolitan,” and “Oak Park?” 


As in all other details of operation there is a good reason for 
each of the practices which this correspondent asks about and we are 
glad to explain them. A 

The steel cars used on the Kenwood-Ravenswood line are not 
equipped for overhead operation, as the patron may observe by not- 

ing the absence of trolley poles. For that reason the cars must be 
used on a branch on which there is a third rail all the way. It is 
true that all the steel cars are not motor cars and the trailers might be _ 
used between the ordinary wooden coaches on some of the other 
lines, but were that done, wooden cars would have to be used in the 
Kenwood-Ravenswood service, and there would be no advantage 
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gained. It so happens that the number of steel cars coincides with 
the number of cars needed on that particular line, so it was con- 
sidered advisable to keep them all together and give greater uni- 
formity. 

The answer to the first inquiry largely answers the second. 
When through-routing of trains between the Northwestern and South 
Side lines was inaugurated in 1913, it was found that all the North- 
western cars were equipped for both overhead trolley and third rail 
operation, while none of the South Side cars were so equipped. 
Therefore, all the Northwestern motor cars were needed for the Jack- 
son Park-Wilmette service and the South Side cars were put into 
service on the Wilson-Englewood and Jackson Park-Wilson avenue 
local service, where no overhead trolley equipment is required. 

As to the third question, the original names remain on the cars to 
indicate the legal owners. As Metropolitan cars operate only on the lines 
of that company and Oak Park cars operate only on that line, no advan- 
tage would be gained in changing the names. On the Northwestern-South 
Side lines where cars are interchanged to give the public the benefit of 
through operation, the particular route and character of service is plainly 
marked on each train and that is all the passengers are interested in. The 
roads are known to patrons by their distinctive names and to change them 
would probably be confusing to some, while it would not benefit anyone. 

Overlooking the implied sarcasm about trolley wire being cheaper 
than third rail, we might say that computed over a number of 
years, equal to the life of a third rail, the overhead trolley is the more 
expensive form of construction. The initial cost of installation of 
trolley is less, but the saving is more than absorbed by the higher 
cost of maintenance, when carried over a period of years. An- 
other, and more important factor is, that third rail operation is more 
reliable. In spite of the most careful supervision, trolley poles will 
sometimes leave the wire and tear down cross wires, thus causing 
delay. No such trouble is experienced with the third rail, so that is 
preferable from the standpoint of giving the public safe, reliable 
service. 


Elevated Employes As Public Spirited Citizens 


ATRONS of the Elevated Railroads know that the trainmen are 
Pp courteous and obliging to passengers, but many times they per- 

form other public services which never become known outside © 
the superintendent’s office. 

It is a rule on the Elevated that an employe observing some 
unusual occurrence along the road should make a report of it. If it 
causes a slight delay, a report is positively required. These reports 
turned in as a part of the day’s work, frequently contain little stories 
of great human interest. For instance, here is a verbatim report made 


~ 
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by a motorman: “On my 2:51 a. m. trip out of Jackson Park I no- 
ticed a fire in a building close to the structure at 35th street station. 
There didn’t seem to be any one around, so I told the conductor 
to call the fire department, which he did. I blew my whistle to 
wake anyone who might be in danger. A work train that was work- 
ing between 33rd and 31st streets came up later also blowing a 
whistle. As the firemen arrived about the same time, I proceeded 
after a delay of about five minutes.” 

That is the whole report. The motorman turned it in at the 
end of his run, to explain the slight delay and never gave it another 
thought. But doesn’t it contain a fine human interest story? It 
happened around 3 o’clock in the morning when the big city was 
asleep. That fire endangered human lives. There is no written rule 
which required that motorman to stop his train and give the alarm. 
But in his heart he felt the urge to do a good act and be of some 
service to his fellows. The fact that they were strangers to him 
made no difference. They were human beings and they were in 
danger. He did what he could for them. 

The crew on the work train some distance away heard the 
motorman blowing his whistle and at once proceeded to the scene 
to render assistance if it were needed. 

Reports of a similar nature are turned in almost daily. They 
show the character of the men employed on the elevated roads. 
The employes not only look after the welfare and comfort of the 
passengers on their trains, for whose safety they are responsible, 
but their watchful eyes guard the city when it is ee They are 


. deserving of the good wishes of the public. 


Has Chicago Less ‘‘Pep’’ Than New York? 


N the July issue of Tue ELevatep News there appeared an editorial 
| giving the views of a transportation engineer on the relative speed 
with which passengers get on and off cars in New York and in 
Chicago. The evidence seemed to indicate that Chicago passengers 
lacked the “pep” of New Yorkers. 
One Chicago observer appears to agree with the transportation 


engineer as the following letter shows: 


I read your editorial in the July number of THe ELrevatep News 
on the subject “Has Chicago Less Pep Than New York?” 

Just how things move in New York-at the present time on 
the elevated, I do not know, but the people can hardly move any 
slower than they do here. I ride often on the elevated trains and 
from observation it seems to me the people who use the elevated 
lines in Chicago move very slowly in getting on and off trains. 
Some people move so slowly, one almost feels like giving them a 
push to hurry them up. 5 : 

People get their minds trained for slow action, so their bodies 
move the same way and their legs also. There is no reason why 
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this should be the case in a stirring city like Chicago. People will 
not hurry up unless you make them, because they have got accus- 
tomed to moving slow. 

It takes some people a long time to find out where they want 
to sit when they get on an elevated train, so that those behind 
have to wait until they have made up their minds. You would 
think some of the people were going on a long journey and should 
have some special seat to sit in. 

Such people are a nuisance because the way some of them act 
you would think they had all day to decide where they want to 
sit in a car and they need to be pushed along. I am_ speaking 
of cases where-there is no crowd getting on the trains but only 
a few people and in such cases they move slowly and think only 
of themselves and not of how they should get 6n a train, nor how 
long the train has to wait. Sometimes the conductor asks the 
people to move quickly but that does not seem to hurry them up any. 


—J. C. Warbrick, M. D. 


Perhaps Dr. Warbrick might be able to give a scientific explana- 
tion to prove the truth of his observations. Why do Chicago people 
move slower than the people in New York? It cannot be due to the 
climate, for Chicago has the finest climate in the country, California 
real estate boosters to the contrary notwithstanding. It must be that 
Dr. Warbrick refers particularly to women passengers. Our own 
observation is that during the rush hours, the men—especially young 
men—move pretty fast. You see the young men have to push a lot 
of women out of the way so they can beat them to the empty seats. 
After they are comfortably seated and the women passengers have 
taken straps, the young men seem to lose a lot of the “pep” displayed 
in entering the car. In fact many of them appear so overcome with 
the exertion that they promptly go to sleep, or pretend to. 'That 
saves them from having to look at the standing women. A check 
made on an elevated train during the rush hours will show in- 
variably about six times as many men seated as women. Yes, Chi- 
cago men show considerable “pep” in boarding trains and getting to 
the seats ahead of the women. 


pointed to what seemed to be a 
brief case lying on the tracks. 
Parkinson recovered the case and 
handed it to the gentleman who 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 


T Marshfield Junction a 
dignified looking gentleman 
paced the station platform 


excitedly, gazing on the tracks 
and calling loudly for help. Train- 
master Bob Parkinson was at- 
tracted by the man’s distress. sig- 
nals, but could not see anything 
on the tracks to cause excitement. 

A train came out of the station 
and the man’s uneasiness in- 
creased. He appeared to be in a 
fainting condition and Parkinson 
hurried to his side. The man 


fervently ejaculated, “Thank the 
Lord for that.” 

Supervisor Hanson who wit- 
nessed the incident said to the 
man: “You seemed so _ excited, 
you must have dynamite or T. N. 
Ti in thatecase7 

“No,” replied the gentleman. 
“Goed Old \Taylon) andeeks 
smiled contentedly as he hugged 
the brief case to his side. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF CHT- 
CAGO FIRE 


The semi-centennial of the great 
Chicago “Fire, which occurs on 
October 9 of this year, will be 
celebrated in Chicago by an ex- 
tensive program being arranged 
under the direction of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in which all 
organizations of the city are being 
invited to join. 

The chief feature of the ob- 
servance will be a festival play 
relating Chicago’s history from 
the days of the French mission- 
aries and explorers, Marquette 
and Joliet, in 1673, down to -the 
present, and presenting in its last 
scene a vision of what Chicago 
may be fifty years hence. 

Other incidents in the city’s 
history which are shown in the 
play are Fort Dearborn in 1803 
and the massacre in 1812; the last 
Indian treaty in 1833 and a Pot- 
tawatomie war dance in South 
Water street in 1835; the Civil 
War Days and the troops leaving 
for the front, with the crowds in 
the streets celebrating the Union 
victory at Fort Donelson; 
ereat ofre itself, in 1871; the 
World’s Fair in 1893; the days of 
the World War and the return of 
the victorious legions of America. 

More than 2,500 actors will take 
part in the play, with a chorus of 
_ from 500 to 1,000, and an orches- 
tra of sixty pieces. The scenario 
and book of the play were written 
by Wallace Rice, the music by 
Edward Moore, musical critic of 
the Chicago Tribune, and the play 
will be directed by Donald Rob- 
-ertson. It is to be given in a great 
stadium to be built in Grant Park, 
and admission will be free to 
school children for at least three 
days. An admission charge of 
from fifty cents up will be made 
to the general public on other 
days. The play will be presented 
om Oct. 3 to 15. 

The Association of Commerce 
is planning several other features 
for the two weeks of the celebra- 


the | 


ness 


tion. It is hoped to makeethe 
period a “Home-Coming Time,” 
when former residents of Chicago 
will come back for visits. It has 
been suggested that residents of 
the city who have friends or rela- 
tives who are former Chicagoans 
write them to come back during 
these two weeks. 

Neighborhood organizations, 
such as community clubs, wo- 
men’s clubs, merchants’ associa- 
tions and others are planning spe- 
cial programs, and there will be 
special exercises in all the schools, 
as ‘well as services in the 
churches. 

A “better citizenship” campaign 
is another feature which the as- 
sociation is conducting. Pledge 
cards on which the signer agrees 
to take a more active part in the 
affairs of the city by voting at all 
elections have been distributed 
through clubs, business houses, 
churches and other organizations, 
and the association is trying to 
get 500,000 signatures to these 
ecards before the semi-centennial 
celebration comes to an end. 

The gospel of public safety, 
particularly fire prevention, will 
also be preached during these two 
weeks in various ways. The Chi- 
cago Fire was the greatest object 
lesson in the danger of careless- 
that the world has’ ever 
known, and the anniversary of the 
fire, Oct. 9, has come to be gen- 
erally known in practically every 
state of the Union as ‘Fire Pre- 
vention Day.” 


————__. 


HOW TO SAVE TIME 
By L. E. Vated 


tember morning: The sun was 
already high up in the cloud- 


|: was a delightfully cool Sep- 


less eastern sky. People were 
hurrying toward street corners 
and “L”. stations with happy, 


smiling faces. A good night’s rest 
had refreshed the toilers and pre- 
pared them with lightened hearts 
to face another day in the crowded 
skyscrapers of the world-famous 
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loop. That square mile of boom 
and business, rush and roar, panic 
and profit, which makes the lariat 
king of Arizona nervous, and fills 
his heart with a burning desire to 
get back to the square miles of 
breathing space so dear to his 
soul! 

Among the hastening throng of 
the north end, you could have 
seen a well-groomed business 
man, who seemed to be in greater 
haste this morning than the aver- 
age patron of the car lines. He 
glanced at his watch three times 
during his two-block journey to 
the “L™ station; and youlvcould 
have heard him utter to himself, 
“Wonders f 1 can «make sat by 
forty-five?” Up on the platform 
his anxious eye noted that he had 
just missed a train by half a min- 
ute. “Hard luck! The watch came 
out again. ‘“‘Here’s another train! 
Maybe I’ll make it yet.” ALL 
ABOARD! 

The train sped by Thorndale, 
Bryn Mawr and Edgewater at a 
good rate of speed, but to the 
“man~in.a hurry’> it seemed to 
crawl and to stop too often and 
too long altogether. Then— 
“Hello, Hank!” “Good morning, 
Fred.” A friend had boarded the 
train at Edgewater. A few words 
passed between the two thus met, 
when’ Fred’s business eye fell on 
the Loyola to Argyle express 
which was rolling into Argyle 
abreast of his “slow train.” “I’m 
late this morning, Hank. I’ll see 
you downtown,” was all he had 
time to say; then he was gone. 

He pushed and jostled, stepped 
on corns, and poked his elbows in 
the ribs of all concerned, who 
were not aware that he was run- 
ning the gauntlet—then, like an 
archer’s arrow he shot across the 
platform and landed safe at last 
on board the “fast express.” He 
was just in time, for the conduc- 
tor already had his hand on the 
bell cord, and almost closed the 
gate too soon for Fred to make it. 

“Well = that’s .< luck "thought 
Fred, breathing fast, “I’ll make it 
by forty-five now alright.” He 


took a comfortable seat, and 
poked his nose into the morning 
newspaper, when suddenly the 
conductor bawled out,—‘‘Ran- 
d-o-l-p-h ’n W-e-ll-s, change for 
the west s-i-d-e.’ Down went the 
paper and out came the old Wal- 
tham: again. Luck, luck; LUCK: 
It was just forty-four and a half! 
“That’s what I call close, but suc- 
cessful figuring,” thought Fred, 
as he hunched his belt two de- 
grees toward the equator, and set 
himself beside the gate for a 
quick, triumphal get-away to the 
office across the avenue. 

The train flashed down to the 
south end of the platform. The 
brakes gripped and brought Fred’s 
journey to a sudden end, and away 
he went toward the stairway. Al- 
most at the same moment, another 
train slid to a grinding stop at 
the north end of the platform and 
people swarmed off so that pas- 
sengers from both trains were in- 
termingled on the stairways lead- 
ing to the street. And then the 
ordinary thing happened. A man 
dressed in brown suit and fedora 
hat turned his head just a little 
until he caught sight of another 


-man who was squeezing’ along a 


step or two behind him, and the 
other passengers filing down the 
exit overheard the very insignifi- 
cant, meaningless ~ salutation: 
«19 Fred,” “ Io Hank.” 


Probably a Boxing Match 

She (just back from Paris): “I 
can’t go to this dance tonight, 
my trunks haven’t arrived.” 

He: ‘Good Lord, what kind of 
a dance do you think this is go- 
ing to be?” 

“They sure did use funny in- 
struments in early engineering.” 

"Veen r?2 

“Here it says the foreman sur- 
veyed the ground with a grunt of 
dissatisfaction.” 


Sponge—I think that a street 
car hash iust passed. 

Wet—How yuh know? . 

Sponge—lI can shee its tracks. _ 


| 
| 
| 


Fast—Clean—Comfortable 


The best, cleanest, most comfortable 
and most economical way to travel 
between Chicago and Milwaukee 
and all intermediate points is over 
the 


North Shore Line 


Trains leave from the Elevated 
Station at Adams and Wabash 
every hour, on the even hour, from 
5 o'clock until midnight. i 


Express trains for Waukegan and 
intermediate points every thirty 
minutes. 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 
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OUR COURTESY 


COLUMN 


ae honesty of employes of 
the Elevated Railroads is 
often commented upon by _pa- 
trons who have left pocketbooks 
On Cafs. 7? wiach..wonth, Gheiters 
come from patrons who have had 
articles restored with a prompt- 
ness which surprised them. One pa- 
tron writes that he lost a $10 
check and $16 in currency on a 
train between Wilson avenue and 
the loop. He did not discover his 
loss until some time after he 
reached his office. He immedi- 
ately telephoned the Lost and 
Found Department and was in- 
formed that his check and cur- 
rency had been turned in and 
were awaiting his call. He said 
it was a pleasant surprise to 
have his currency restored and 
that it strengthened his faith in 
humanity. 

Letters commending employes 
have been received in the last 
month as follows: 


South. Side Trainman- J. W. 
Nessinger, badge 2839, is com- 
mended for ccurtesy shown to a 
stranger in the city. 

Oak Park Trainman W. Garbe, 
badge 6178, is commended for his 
courtesy in giving directions to a 
passenger. 

South Side Trainman L. M. 
Hammonds, badge 2439, is com- 
mended for his courtesy and for 
finding seats for standing passen- 
gers. 

Northwestern Trainman C. 
Leverence, badge 1155, 1s com- 
mended for his courtesy and care- 
ful consideration of passengers 
and for answering all questions 
with a smile. 

South Side Trainman Mattie 
Olson, badge 2905, is commended 
for finding seats for passengers. 

Oak Park Trainman W. Boel- 
lard, badge 6063, is thanked and 
rewarded for finding and turning 


in a brief case containing import- 
ant government records. 

South Side Conductor John 
Murtaugh, badge 2097, is com- 
mended and rewarded for restor- 
ing to its owner a pocketbook 
containing a sum of money. 

Metropolitan Trainman Martin 
Ratigan, badge 2492, is com- 
mended for the manner in which 
he calls stations. 

Northwestern Trainman J. 
Carlson, badge 1669, is com- 
mended for assisting a lady carry- 
ing a small child. 

South Side Trainman Harry J. 
Baumeister, badge 2813, is com- 
mended for finding and returning 
a purse containing money. 

Northwestern Trainman C. H. 
Weichmann, badge 544, is 
thanked for finding and turning 
in a bag which contained a sum 
of money and valuable articles, 


CHICAGO’S ELECTRICITY 


In 1893 there were 4,452 cus- 
tomers of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. which serves Chicago 
with electricity. Today there are 
over 485,000 customers being 
served. It takes over 2,300,000 
tons of coal annually to keep the 
generating plants operating. This 
is one-third of the amount of fuel 
that would be necessary were the 
power being produced by private 
plants. 


GAS PRICES 


The first gas company in Chi- 
cage was authorized by its charter 
to charge $3 per thousand cubic 
feet for gas, a much higher price 
than now charged anywhere in 
the state. During the Civil War 
and after the price Of «gas sin 
Chicago, including war tax, was 
as high as $4.50 per thousand. 


—_ 


The first. telephone in Illinois 
was installed in Chicago in 1877, 
a year after Alexander Graham 
Bell exhibited his model at the 
Centennial Exposition. There are 
over 590,000 telephones in service 
in Chicago today. 
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Operating Expenses and Rates of Fare on Elevated 


HERE is a good deal of agitation going on at the present time 

[ior a reduction of rates on the local transportation lines regard- 

* less of whether the companies are making any profits under the 
existing rates. 

It is perfectly natural for the average citizen to wish for a 5-cent 
fare, instead of 8 or 10 cents which he pays. Probably he wishes also 
for the 1-cent newspaper of pre-war days, rather than the 2-cent, or 
3-cent paper he gets today, although that is another story. 

But the price of transportation service, like the price of news- 
papers, must be based on the cost of production. So far as the Ele- 
vated Railroads are concerned there has been no material reduction 
in the cost of operation, so that the “profits” are today smaller than 
they were in 1915 when the 5-cent fare prevailed. 

In answer to a citation from the Illinois Commerce Commission 
to show cause why the present rates of fares should not be reduced, 
the Elevated Railroads on September 27, submitted a statement of their 
income and expenditures for the first eight months of the present year, 
up to August 31. That statement summarized is as follows: 


ESPOSE: TEVENUCHK coe eile aed aa dee wees $11,660,809.12 
POU TOXDENEES -). 0. hb gwd eiwiede MER TE HSS 10,049,740.89 
Pe PLets CACTUNIGS Heo ak. i hutle Melo wtasla as 1,611,068.23 
Triterest charges tina. Aveo. esis. . 1,658,070.35 


Deficit for 8 months, $ 47,002.12 
After months of investigation the Public Utilities Commission— 
the predecessor of the present Illinois Commerce Commission—placed 
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a valuation for rate- eae purposes He $86,2 250,000 on ie wrdperties 
of the Elevated Railroads, usable and being used in the public service. 
That commission ruled that the roads were entitled to earn 714 per 
cent per annum, on that valuation. It requires only a moment’s calcu- 
lation. to show from the foregoing figures that the rate of return is 
only 2.8 per cent per annum on the valuation alowed, which the Ele- 
vated Railroads contend is less than the actual value of the properties. 

More detailed analysis of the figures for 1921 shows that it cost 
in wages alone 5.22 cents for every passenger carried on the Elevated 
Railroads. Although wages constitute by far the heaviest item of ex- 
pense, they are not the only necessary item. Anyone can understand 
that it requires cars to transport passengers, that the cars and roadbed 
must be maintained, that it requires power to move the cars, that the 
companies must pay taxes and rentals for leased lines and that all of 
these things are just as necessary in conducting transportation as is 
the payment of wages. 

If these necessary expenses are included they bring the cost per 
passenger up to 8.34 cents. As the average fare paid amounted to 9.28 
cents per passenger, it leaves a margin of .94 of a cent per passenger 
as a return on the investment. 

Carrying the analysis still further, labor receives 56 per cent of the 
entire passenger receipts on the Elevated Railroads. The item of wages 
constitutes 69 per cent of the total operating expenses, exclusive of 
taxes and rentals. 

The passenger who feels that fares should be reduced, or who 
thinks that the Elevated Railroads are making large profits under ex- 


isting rates, should study the figures and facts. Such a study might 
give him a different idea of the entire situation. 


Why Delay Checks Are:Issued on the Elevated 


PATRON of the Elevated Railroads writes that- he has been a 
A constant user of the lines for the last three years and never had 
a complaint to make until the night of September 9, when ne, 
with others, was obliged to leave a north-bound train at Fullerton ave- 
nue and was given a “delay check.” He thinks the company owes an 
explanation and an apology to the passengers who, like himself, are 
not in the habit of carrying any money except carfate and who 
had to walk home in the early hours of the morning. The incident in 
question occurred about 1:30 o’clock in the morning. 
The records of the company show that on the morning in question 
a car was derailed at the Clark street junction, causing a considerable 
delay. Passengers were informed at Fullerton of the delay and those 
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who did not wish to wait were given “delay checks,” which are good 
for a ride at any time. Now for the explanation and apology: 

Delays of any kind are rare on the elevated lines, but they do 
occur occasionally. The company regrets such interruptions quite as 
much as do the passengers and it does the only thing that is prac- 
ticable, that is, it gives all passengers who wish a “delay check,” which 
‘is equivalent to refunding their fares, because the “delay checks” will 
be accepted at any station on the lines for fares. 

The reason why fares are not refunded should be apparent to the 
patron who will give the subject a moment’s thought. Delays of that 
kind are unforeseen and if a great number of passengers were unex- 
pectedly discharged at a particular station and asked to have their 
fares refunded, the agent would not have the amount of change avail- 
able and it would cause trouble and confusion. By issuing a “‘delay 
check” the company acknowledges its temporary inability to carry the 
passengers to their destination and it gives them a ticket, good for a 
complete journey, as soon as the obstruction, whatever it may be, has 
been removed. 

Could anything be fairer than that? If the delay occurred on the 
surface lines and cars were unable to proceed, the passenger would not 
get a “delay check.” He would be obliged to wait until the line was 
clear to resume his journey. The reason why “delay checks” are is- 
sued on the elevated lines, is to give the delayed passengers an oppor- 
tunity to get to their destination by some other method of transporta- 
tion. 

The fact that the writer of this letter of complaint admits that he 
used the elevated lines constantly for three years and never before had 
any cause to complain, is in itself the best evidence that such delays 
are of rare occurrence. The management of the elevated lines tries to 
please and satisfy all patrons by giving the best service possible under 
existing conditions, but it cannot always insure them against delay. 
Sometimes delays are caused by influences entirely removed from the 
management and operation of the lines. Occasionally a fire breaks out 
in a building close to the lines and in such cases the city firemen may 
take temporary possession of the structure, from which they fight the 
fire. Traffic is. interrupted and in such cases the delayed passengers 
are given “delay checks” although the company is not in any way 
- responsible for such delays. 

Many letters come to THE ELEVATED NEws commending a particu- 
lar trainman or a ticket agent for lending a passenger carfare when he 
finds himself in the predicament which the writer of the letter was, 
that is without the necessary fare. Employes do that on their own 
responsibility in a desire to be accommodating. 

In the rare instances in which delays occur on the elevated the 
“delay checks” seem to be the fairest method that can be devised for 
the accommodation of delayed passengers. 
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Has Chicago Less ‘‘Pep’’ Than New York? 


N THE discussion in Ture ELevatep News relative to the speed with 
| which passengers get on and off cars in New York and in Chicago, 
one patron writes what he terms “the plain, unvarnished truth” and 
says he does not expect to see it- printed. He says the reason why New 
Yorkers seem to get on and off cars much faster than do people in 
Chicago, is due to the center doors in use in New York. ; 
That probably is the “plain, unvarnished truth,” as our correspond- 
ent states, but it is not all the truth, because the cars on the elevated 
lines in New York are not equipped with center doors, nor are the 
end doors as a rule as wide as are the doors on the elevated cars here. 
The subway cars in New York are equipped with center doors, but 
the comparisons applied to the elevated rather than the subway. 

It has been explained before in THe ELevatep News that when it 
becomes necessary to remodel any of the elevated cars, wide air-doors 
are installed. The management of the Elevated Railroads would like 
to see all the cars equipped with wide doors, but as it*costs about 
$2,000 to remodel a car and as the roads are not earning their fixed 
interest charges, as shown by the statement filed with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, appearing on another page, it has not been 
possible to make that, or other desirable improvements. 

That, however, does not alter the fact that on the elevated lines 
in New York, where the equipment in use is similar to the old-type 
cars in service on the elevated lines here, the passengers move faster 
than in Chicago. If they did not the doors would be closed and they 
would be left standing on the platforms. Wide doors make it possible 
for passengers to get on and off faster if they are in the habit of “step- 
ping lively,” but when, as frequently happens on the elevated, they 
stand on the car platform and block the entrance, wide doors will not 
solve the problem. 

The writer of the letter says: “The answer is that in New York, 
in spite of the fact that the companies are getting only half the fares 
we pay in Chicago, have more modern equipment—or at least more 
serviceable and better equipped on the point of loading and unloading 
passengers, as they empty and load from the center of the car as well 
as the ends, the conductors or guards operating the center doors as 
well as those at their particular ends of the cars. 

“I don’t expect to see this letter published, as it tells the plain, 
unvarnished truth and it should cause the ‘vox populi’ to think, and 
that’s the last thing in the world the moneyed interests want.” 

Evidently the writer puts the Elevated Railroads among the “mon- 
eyed interests” when their financial statements indicate that “money-_ 
less interests” would be more fitting, but anyway they wish their pa- 
trons to think. In fact, if the patrons of transportation lines did think 
and insist on getting the truth, they would be willing to pay for local 
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transportation what it is worth and fewer companies throughout the 
country would be in the hands of receivers. £ 

As to the lower fare in New York, that is a situation about which 
the “vox populi” should think, The city of New York has some two 
hundred millions of dollars invested in subways, on which it receives 
no return. In spite of that subsidy the deficit from operation last year 
was nearly four million dollars, several companies are in the hands of 
receivers and transfers have been abolished. The New York situation 
is a shining example of what should be avoided by other cities. 


OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


N the course of a month a good 

many letters come to the editor 
of Tue ELevatep NEws commend- 
ing employes for small favors and 
courtesies extended passengers. 
As a-rule such letters are con- 
densed by the editor, the name 
and badge number of the employe 
and special act of courtesy only 
being given. 
-~ One letter received this month 
is worthy of publication in full. It 
reads: 


“Dear Ser 


Wei hensok. i. Co. Has. a fine 
-men. He is very kind to chel- 
dren. I jist tred to tell you 
‘that he is so good to women 
with cheldren to help them 
out and in. his Nombe is 2285. 
Hi No. iS 2285 be shure to 
put this in the next monts 
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writen by. 
Lone Scout of A.” 


As the envelope which bore the 
above missive was. marked “IN- 

PORTANS” we are treating it as 
such. The employe commended 
is South Side Trainman Thomas 
J. Stewart. 

Another interesting letter came 
- from a patron of the Metropolitan 
who observed the actions of a 
conductor towards an intoxicated 
passenger. The conductor asked 
his passenger where he wished to 


get off and gathered from the 
mumbled response that his desti- 
nation was Marshfield. The con- 
ductor had a man waiting when 
the train reached Marshfield to 
pilot the intoxicated man to -an- 
other train, but meanwhile he had 
changed his mind and thought he 
wished to go to Kenilworth. The 
conductor was plainly discon- 
certed and again questioned his 
passenger who produced from 
his pocket a ticket for a point on 
the Aurora and Elgin line. The 
conductor telephoned ahead to 
the Franklin station and had a 
man meet the train there to es- 
cort the passenger to the Wells 
street station of the Aurora and 
Elgin. The writer of the letter 
says. that.-“[rainman’ 4153 ‘“isua 
“brother in need and a gentle- 
man.” The employe commended 
is Metropolitan Conductor George 
F. Lewis, badge 4153. 

South Side Trainman Frank 
Jackson, badge 2424, .1s com- 
mended for finding seats for pas- 
sengers. 

Charles Rumell, operator at 
Loomis street, is commended for 
his timely efforts in extinguishing 
a fire at the Parnell street station. 
His good work was noticed by a 
passenger, who says that he pre- 
vented what might have been a 
serious fire. 

South Side Trainman Anton C. 
Robertson, badge 2950, is com- 


mended for finding seats for 
women. 
South Side Trainman Merle 


Burnham, badge 2447, is com- 
mended and thanked for honesty 
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in promptly turning in a purse left 
by a lady on his train. 

Oak Park Conductor Edward 
R. Kelmar, badge 6024, is thanked 
for returning a picture left by a 
passenger in his car. 

South Side Motorman Patrick 
McHugh, badge 2013, is com- 
mended and thanked for assist- 
ance given in recovering a pack- 
age left on another train earlier in 
the day. 

Oak Park Trainman Edward 
Kouri, badge 6249, is commended 
for finding a seat for a woman 
passenger, by requesting “seat 
hogs” to sit closer. 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Dolph, badge 3000, is thanked for 
recovering a woman’s pocketbook 
containing a considerable sum of 
money, which was restored to the 
owner. 

Ticket Agent C. Halverson at 
Bryn Mawr station is thanked»for 
lending a lady a nickel to use the 
telephone in the station. 

Metropolitan Supervisor N. P. 
Hansen is commended for finding 
and restoring an order book 
dropped on the stairs at the Hal- 
sted street station. 

Northwestern Trainman K. R. 
White, badge 1679 is commended 
for finding seats for standing pas- 
sengers and for calling stations 
distinctly. 

Oak Park Gateman S. A. Syl- 
vester is commended for locating 
the owner of a purse which he 
found in the street near Long 
avenue crossing. The pocketbook 
contained a bank book as well as 
a considerable. amount of cur- 
rency and Mr. Sylvester promptly 
took it to the Austin State Bank, 
so that it was restored to the 
owner. 

Metropolitan Conductor H. M. 
Gillette, badge 4166, is commended 
for distinct calling of stations. 

The Lost and Found Depart- 
ment of the Oak Park. is com- 
-mendéd for locating the owner of 
a folding kodak left in a train and 
restoring it. 


Northwestern Conductor P. M. 
Schmidt, badge 835 is commended 
for courtesy and politeness and 
distinct calling of stations. 

Northwestern Trainman Thos. 
A. Hamrock, badge 1727, is com- 
mended for lending his cap to a 
passenger whose hat was blown 
off on a station platform. 

Northwestern Conductor C. C. 
Rose, badge 687, is commended 
and thanked for finding a lady’s 
coin purse and restoring it to its 
owner. 


RED CROSS ANNUAL ROLL 
CALL 


HE Annual Roll Call of the 

American Red Cross will be — 
held November 11-24 when every- 
one will be urged to renew his 
membership for next vear. 

It probably will be of interest 
to members of the Red Cross to 
know what was done. with the 
dollar they contributed last year 
in the way of annual dues, for 
this year’s dollar will be devoted 
to similar purposes. 

During the year more than a 
million and a half ex-service men 
were served by 2,397 Red Cross 
chapters. 

The sum of $450,000 was. loaned 
to 32,495 men under the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Claims for allotment, allow- 
ance, insurance and compensation ~ 
to the number of 148,032 were 
handled by the Red:Cross Head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Red Cross workers to the num- 
ber of 448 were employed in gov- 
ernment hospitals which care for 
disabled men and 1,335 public 
health nurses were employed by 
the various chapters. 

Allotment checks to the num- 
ber of 63,655 were delivered by 
Red Cross workers to men who 
had moved from the addresses 
furnished the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. 


(Continued on page 8) 


BEST WAUKEGAN SERVICE 


The most convenient way to 
travel between Chicago and 
Waukegan and intermediate 
points 1s over the 


North Shore Line 


Express Trains leave Adams 
and Wabash for Waukegan 
every thirty minutes, carrying 
passengers into the heart of 
the city without change of cars. 


Limited trains for Milwaukee 
and all intermediate points 
every hour on the even hour. 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 
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Red Cross nurses during the women and girls were enrolled in 
year visited 1,144,692 patients, home hygiene classes. 


nursed 499,800 patients and exam- The Red Cross is doing a great 
ined 500,445 school children. work, as shown in the list of ac- 


During the last eighteen months tivities mentioned. Don’t you 


relief was given by the Red Cross wish to have ‘your dollar help to 
to the victims of 70 disasters; continue that work? If so you 
104,496 students were enrolled in must renew your membership 
First Aid classes and 258,710 during the annual roll cali period. 


sums gee ee Saat . £. ‘d 5 nee 4 tueaa’ 
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Opening of the New Wells Street Bridge = 


of construction by the city for several years, is near&\S”comple- 

" tion and soon will be open to traffic. As trains the North- 

western Elevated operate across this bridge, some cha in operating 

methods must be made during the time the es idge is being 
oO 


HE new Wells street bridge, which has been Np ourse 


removed and the new bridge lowered into positi Through opera- 
tion of trains from the Northwestern to the Side necessarily 
will have to be abandoned for two or three a through passengers 
being required to cross the river, either by ay of the Clark street 
or the Franklin-Orleans bridges. ie ‘ 

The present Wells street bridge yy: closed by the city to ele- 


vated trains at 8 o’clock Friday even@mg, Nov. 25. It is expected the 
new bridge will be ready by the ay following. During the tem- 
porary interruption to regular trafgj, transfers will be issued to through 


iple will be done by the Elevated Rail- 
the-inconvenience to the public. 

idge is closed, all Northwestern Elevated 
trains will run into t orth Water street terminal, at the north 
end of the Clark st bridge, except in the morning rush hour, 
when some tainsQ® unload at Kinzie street. The plan of unload- 
ing alternate tragn¥ at Kinzie street and the North Water street 

' terminal durin morning rush hours will help relieve congestion 
and dang é movement of passengers. Passengers who are un- 


passengers and everything p 
~roads and the city to mining 
While the Wells stre 


loaded zie street will have a choice of crossing the river by 
the ral Orleans to the west, or the Clark street bridge to the 
east ichever may be the more convenient. 
we Nonsfers will be issued to all Northwestern patrons who wish 
de the stations where they pay their fares on Saturday morning, 
vember 26, and on Monday morning, November’ 28, unless the 
new bridge is in service before the latter date. Transfers can be ob- 
-tained at all hours at the North Water ‘street terminal and also at 
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Kinzie street during the hours that trains unload at that station. South 
Side and West Side passengers desiring to transfer to the North: 
western will be given transfers at Clark and Lake streets, 

These transfers will be accepted for a continuous journey south 
or west at Clark and Lake, Randolph and Wells and at Clinton 
street for those wishing to transfer to the Oak Park line, if that 
station should prove more convenient for them. That rule will apply 
at all hours, except from 12 o’clock noon until 6:30 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon Nov. 26, when the station at Clark and Lake streets will be 
closed to southbound transfer passengers. Between those hours pas- 
sengers transferring from Northwestern to South Side trains are 
requested to go to Randolph and Wells streets. 


The reason why transfer passengers going south cannot transfer 
at Clark and Lake during the evening rush hours is because that 
station will be congested with through passengers unloading from 
South Side train and transferring to Northwestern trains at the North 
Water street terminal. A temporary additional stairway has been 
erected at Clark and Lake streets to handle the increased traffic, 
but even with this extra exit every stairway will be congested with 
passengers going down from incoming South Side trains, so that it 
would be impossible for southbound passengers to-get up the stairs. 


Should the bridge be out of service Monday afternoon, Nov. 28, 
the Northwestern Elevated stations at Adams and Wabash, Madison 
and Wabash, Randolph and Wabash and at State and Lake streets 
will be closed from 4:30 until 6:15 o’clock to northbound passengers, 
who are requested to walk to the terminal at the end of the Clark street 
bridge. Were northbound passengers permitted to board trains at 
these stations, they would have to get off at Clark and Lake streets to 
transfer, and as the capacity of that station is limited, it would be im- 
possible to move the crowds. Besides the distance is so-short, much 
better time will be made by walking all the way to the North Water 
street terminal. The great majority of passengers who ordinarily take 
Northwestern trains at Wabash avenue stations walk two or three 
blocks east to reach their stations. If, instead of following their usual 
custom, they will, upon leaving the offices where they work, walk direct 
to the terminal at the north end.of the Clark street bridge, they will 
save themselves time and inconvenience. | 


Patrons of the South Side, Metropolitan and Oak Park lines 
will not be inconvenienced by the temporary closing of the Wells 
street bridge. 

The time for lowering the new bridge has been chosen with a 
view to causing the public the least inconvenience. It is only during 
the rush hours that the operating problem is a serious one. Satur- 

ay evening the rush hour is spread over a longer period on account 
of the half-holiday and on Sunday there are no rush hours, so that 
it really means only one day. 

As this temporary interruption to regular traffic is unavoidable, 
_and is something for which the Elevated Railroads are not responsible, 
the management trusts the public will co-operate to make the in- 
convenience as slight as possible. . 

Northwestern passengers should allow themselves a little extra 
time to get downtown on Saturday morning, November 26. It will 
facilitate the movement of trains in the evening rush hours if pas- 
sengers provide themselves with tickets in advance. All passengers 
must have tickets or transfers to enter the North Water street terminal 
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in the evening rush hours. Patrons who are in the habit of paying 
cash fares will be given a single ticket at the ticket booth when 
they pay their fare. This ticket must be dropped in the chopper 
before the passenger can get up the stairway. Passengers who pro- 
vide themselves with tickets in advance, or those carrying transfers, 
should walk direct to the ticket chopper’s gate. This will save delay 
at the ticket booths. Women shopping during the day should leave 
the stores in time to reach their homes before the rush hour begins. 


They Come Back With the First Snowfall 


URING the summer months some patrons desert the reliable 
D Elevated Railroads for other methods of transportation, but 

the first chill north wind that descends on the city sends them 
back to the “L.” ‘The automobile, which they think gave them so 
much pleasure, and which they know cost them so much money, 
is laid away for the winter. . 

There are several reasons for the annual fall migration from 
the motor bus and the automobile to the “L.’’ In cold weather, the 
elevated cars are much more comfortable than the automobile. They 
are always “on the job” at the beck and call of the patron at any 
hour:of the day or night; they make better time between the outlying 
sections of the city and the loop than does the automobile in the 
crowded morning and evening hours, and» when the passenger’s 
journey is over he doesn’t have to worry about parking space, auto 
thieves or anything else in connection with transportation. 

In the matter of speed, the “L” beats the automobile in the 
crowded street. From Evanston to the loop is only_45 minutes. or 
less, even in the rush hours. From Rogers Park and Edgewater 
it is a matter of half an hour on the “L.” How long it takes in an 
automobile depends on the volume of traffic and the mood of traffic 
policemen, but under the most favorable circumstances the auto is 
slower than the “L” and makes a greater number of stops. Still 
there are some who try to make themselves believe that it is 
more convenient and they use it in fine weather in preference to 
the “Li” 

It is amusing to hear automobile owners gravely discuss how 
many miles they can get out of a gallon of gas, as if that were the 
only item of expense in connection with operating the machine. If 
they get from fifteen to eighteen miles they believe they have a 
wonder as a money saver. “Less than a cent and a half a mile | 
for gas” they say, and they are highly satisfied. It costs less than © 
a cent and a half a mile to ride’ on the elevated lines all the time, 
and there are no additional costs to the passenger. 

If the owner of the.medium-priced automobile will figure interest 
on his investment, personal property taxes, state and city license 
fees, insurance, garage rent and depreciation, he will find that gasoline 
and oil are small items in the total cost. He will find that instead 
of a cent and a half a mile it costs from 14 to 23 cents a mile, the 
lower figure being estimated on the basis of 10,000 miles a year 
and the higher figure on a 5,000-mile basis. 

By way of comparison of the cost of using an’ automobile daily 
going to and from business and of using the “L,” let us take two 
men living on the North Side in the vicinity of the Edgewater Beach 

hotel. One uses his medium-priced automobile to ride downtown 


daily to business. 
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On the low estimate of 14 cents a mile it will 
cost him about $2 a day. The other man uses the “L.” 


He makes 


better time, is relieved of all worry and anxiety, can read his morn- 
ing newspaper on the way to his office and it costs him 20 cents a 


day, assuming that he pays cash fares. 


less than that. 


If he uses tickets, it costs him 


Less than one-tenth of what it costs the automobile 


owner and a faster and more comfortable ride. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, why the man who has used an 
automobile all summer returns to the “L” when the first snow fies, 
is so he can save enough on his transportation to buy gasoline for next 


summer. 


Whether or not that is one of the reasons, it is a fact 
that he does return with the cold weather. 


Of course, the elevated 


roads are glad to have him return, but why should he not economize 


and become a steady patron, summer and winter? 
ice is always there and it is always reliable. 


The elevated serv- 


IT APPLIES GENERALLY 


The following is from “Top o’ 
the World” column in‘the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce: 


5:45 on the Oak Park “L” 


Squat, brass men, 
Squat securely '4.° 3 4, 
Grind your shiny trousers to the 
smooth wicker seat. 
Jam down thick hats: 
Fedoras, derbies — slowly — nod- 
ding nondescripts— 
Jam down tight over furtive eyes 
Riveted to a swarm of newspaper 
headlines 
A woman— 
Without a single redeeming 
feature— 
Has just clutched a strap. 


—B. T. M. 


In connection with the above, 


the editor of THE ELEVATED NEws 
is in receipt of two letters, re- 
ceived in the same mail, . which 
show how men differ in their ideas 
of chivalry toward women. One 
letter comes from -C. W. Taylor, 
31. N. State street, in which he 
suggests starting a campaign to 
make Chicago men show the 
courtesy to women which he says 
is due them. He relates an inci- 
dent which happened the evening 
before he wrote the letter. His 
wife was the only woman seated 
in-one end of an Evanston train 


at 5:30 o’clock in the evening, all 
the other seats being occupied by 
men. A lady, who appeared to 
be seventy years of age, boarded 
the train at Randolph and Wa- 
bash, but none of the mien of- 
fered to give her his seat. As the 
train left Clark and Lake, Mrs. 
Taylor arose and gave the older 
woman a,seat, but the men re- 
mained seated, absorbed in their 
newspapers. : 

The other letter is from Earle 
Smith, 4155 Prairie avenue, which 
he “dares” the editor to print. 
He  berates women passengers 
roundly and says that only one 
in fifteen thank a man for giving 
up his seat. On the other hand, 
he says, when a _ half dozen. 
women get together they sprawl 
all over the seats and never think 
of making room for a man who 
may be standing. No flappers or 
chickens are going to get his seat 
in future, he asserts. 

It would seem that some men 
give up their seats to women in 
a crowded car because they think 
it the proper thing to do, while 
there are others who expect a ris- 
ing vote of thanks for gallantry. 
It all depends on the point of 
view. ; 


The cost of a motor car on the 
Elevated Lines is $23,500. They 
weigh 70,000 pounds and have 389 
horse-power motors, 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


ETTERS have been received 
from patrons during the last 
month commending the following 


employes for special 
courtesy: 

Mrs. A. Malone, Northwestern 
ticket agent, is thanked and com- 
mended for assisting a patron to 
recover a parcel he had left in 
her station. 

South Side Trainman L. M. 
Hammonds, badge 2439, is com- 
mended for his unusual politeness 
and for finding seats for elderly 
people. a 
- Northwestern Conductor John 
McCormick, badge 574, is com- 
mended for his general efficiency 
and courtesy. 

South Side Trainman Albert C. 
DeWitt, badge 2863, is com- 
mended for finding-a seat for a 
standing passenger. 

Northwestern Conductor Chas. 
A. Miller, badge 1617, is com- 
mended for operating the rear 
gates of a Ravenswood train, 
much to the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, while he was off duty. 
This was on the night of the fire 
at Roosevelt Road when trains 
were delayed and heavily loaded. 

Metropolitan Trainman Wil- 
liam Piccioni, badge 4302, is com- 
mended for clear enunciation of 
stations and courtesy to passen- 
gers. 

South Side Trainman Joseph 
Tighe, badge 2802, is commended 
for his courtesy and efficiency. 

Oak Park Trainman Edward 
Leach, badge 6066, is commended 
for the courtesy and considera- 
tion he shows. passengers. 

South Side Trainman Chas. G. 
Curry, badge 2647, is commended 
for requesting “seat hogs” to 
make room for two ladies who 
were standing. 

Northwestern 
Scheller, badge 


acts of 


Trainman A. L. 
724 is “com- 


~ 


mended for his good appearance 
and for distinct enunciation of 
station names. 

South Side Trainman Carry G. 
Todd, badge 2883, is commended 
for an act of courtesy to a sick 
child and also for calling station 
names in a distinct manner. 

Northwestern platform man at 
Wilson avenue, George Nichols, 
badge 786, is commended for 
finding and turning in a package 
which had been left on a train. 

South Side Trainman Martin J. 
Mellody, badge 2951, is com- 
mened for the courteous manner 
in which he handles passengers. 

Metropolitan Conductor Thos. 
Messit, badge 4265, is commended 
for holding his train while a pas- 
senger recovered a glove she had 
dropped. 

Northwéstern Trainman C. J. 
Howard, badge 781, is commended 
for his courtesy in answering 
questions and for distinct enun- 
ciation of stations. 


South Side Ticket Agent C. J. ~ 


Dice is commended for lending 
carfare to a passenger who had 
lost his money. 

Oak Park TLrainmanat 
O’Rourke, badge 6215, is com- 
mended and rewarded for finding 
and returning an umbrella to its 
owner. 

Northwestern Trainman O. M. 
Provencal, badge 1597, is com- 
mended for finding and returning 
a passenger’s purse which had 
been left on a station platform. 
The purse contained the passen- 
ger’s salary and she was very 
thankful to recover it. 

South Side Ticket Agent Dan- 
iel Donnelly is thanked for lend- 
ing carfare to a passenger who 
was without funds. 

The ticket agents employed at 
the Congress street stub terminal 
during the evening rush hours are 
commended for the efficient way 
they handle passengers and for 
their smiling, good-natured man- 
ners. 


Oak Park Conductor A. Dahl, 
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badge 6104, is commended for call- 
ing attention of standing passen- 
gers to vacant seats in the next 
car. 

South Side Motorman Olaf J. 
Eckberg is thanked and com- 
mended for turning in a camera 
left by a passenger on his train. 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 


HE was seated in a North- 

western “connector,” which, 
as the initiated know, runs from 
Howard street in the morning 
rush, circles the loop and returns 
to the terminal. She was young 
and. she was good-looking. On 
her lap was spread an open book, 
which she appeared to be study- 
ing intently, while she made mys- 
terious motions with a music 
baton, held in her right hand. 
So occupied was she with her 
book that she appeared entirely 
oblivious to her surroundings. 

As the train rounded the lodp 
and discharged its passengers, 
she was still intent on her book. 
At Clark and Lake the trainman 
approached and politely asked if 
she was going to Wilson. 

“Wilson? Why certainly not. I 
am going to University—Univer- 
sity of Chicago.” 

“T’m sorry madam, but you 
will have to change cars. This 
train is going back to Howard.” 

“Why will I have to change? 
This train took me there yester- 
day.” 

“Not this train, madam. This 
is not a through train. It runs 
around the loop and goes north 
aeais 

“I must be at the University 
at 9 oclock. I’ve got an ex- 
amination.” 

“You'll never get there going 
in this direction,” said the train- 
man meekly. ai 

“This train took me there yes- 
terday and it will take me there 
today,” she snapped, in a manner 
indicating that the argument was 


at an end so far as she was con- 
cerned. 

The trainman was plainly dis- 
concerted, but he could do no 
more. He ‘did pass the “word 
along to the motorman, however, 
and the train slowed down at 
Chicago avenue in the hope that 
the young lady might relent. She 
didn’t. She kept her seat and 
the music baton resumed _ its 
rhythmic motions. The train sped 
northward and the trainman won- 
dered what the music professor 
at the University would say. 

At Wilson the young lady had 
to get off under protest. It was 
then 8:45 o’clock and the blue: 
eyes filled with tears. A little 
foot stamped the platform. The 
train rolled on and the trainman 
mused. 

“I tried to help her, but she 
wouldn’t let me,” he said. 


Street Car Fares in U. S. 


Ten street car. companies in the 
U. S. were granted increases in 
fares during the period between 
July 15 and September 1, accord- 
ing to a summary issued by the 
Wisconsin Electrical Association. 
Records for the nation compiled 
up to September 1 for cities of 
over 25,000 population are: 129 
companies charging 10-cent cash 
fares; 7 9-cent fare; 89 8-cent 
fare; 25 7-cent fare and 2-cent 
transfer charge; 166 7-cent fare; 
108 6-cent fare, and only 25 com- 
panies charging a straight 5-cent 
fare. 


Great Power 


“Now, children,’ said the 
teacher, “can anyone tell me of a 
greater power than a king?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” cried little Ar- 
thur. ; ; 

“Very well, you may tell the 
Clasg;” 

“An ace.” 


TRAVEL ELECTRIC WAY 


The fastest and most convenient 


route between Chicago and Mil- © 


waukee and intermediate points is 
over the high-speed 


North Shore Line 


All-Steel Limited trains leave Chi- 
cago Terminal, 209 S.Wabash Ave., 
every hour, on the hour, for Mil- 
-waukee, Racine, Kenosha, Wauke- 

gan and points between. | 


Express trains for Waukegan,North 
Chicago, Lake Forest, Highland 
Park and allnorth shore citiesevery _ 
thirty minutes. 


Full Particulars, Information Bu- 
reau, 209 S. Wabash Ave. Tele- 
phone Harrison 6478. 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 
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LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


HE International Live Stock 

Exposition will be held at the 
Stock Yards from November 26 
to December 3, combining the 
greatest exhibition of live stock 
in the world, the biggest and 
most spectacular horse show and 
the international grain and hay 
show, for which the Chicago 
Board of Trade has contributed 
$10,000 in prizes. 

Although this great annual ex- 
position is known throughout the 

world, it attracts comparatively 
little attention in Chicago. The 
very life of the city depends upon 
successful agriculture, which this 
exposition is organized to foster 
and stimulate, yet there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens 
who have never visited the Live 
Stock Exposition. 

No exposition building in the 
city is more easy of access than 
the one at the Stock Yards in 
which this. annual show is held. 
The main entrance is at Halsted 
and Forty-second street and the 
Stock Yards Branch of the Chi- 
cago Elevated Railroads runs to 
the doors. 

_ During the exposition there will 

be ‘thousands of out-of-town vis- 
itors, for the show attracts peo- 
ple from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, and every 
loyal Chicagoan should show by 
his presence his pride in the city 
that makes such an exposition 
possible. 

Everything that the successful 
farmer should know about pre- 
serving soil fertility and about 
breeding live stock of every kind 
will be seen at the exposition. 
The city housewife will see how 
she may reduce the family house- 
hold expenses through the appli- 
cation of efficiency in the kitchen, 


for there will be skilled demon- - 
strators in domestic science, will-- 


ing and eager to impart their 
knowledge to those who desire to 
learn. The educational features 
of the exposition have been highly 


praised by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, who has said that 
it points the most direct way to 
prosperity. 

This is a real Chicago show 
which should be of interest to 
every citizen. The evening horse 
shows will eclipse anything ever 
attempted before in that line for 
the highest jumpers and the 
highest stepping horses in the 
country will be there competing 
for blue ribbons. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture will have an in= 
teresting exhibit showing what is 
being done in the way of treat- 
ing plant diseases and eradicating 
pests which destroy crops. ~ 

So many educational features 
are connected with this exposition 
that no person can afford to miss 
it. The exposition has attractions 
which draw visitors thousands of 
miles distant, so it surely must 
be worth a visit of those who live 
next door. 

The most convenient way to go 
to the International Live Stock 
Exposition is on the elevated lines. 
Take any South Side train to 
Indiana avenue and transfer onto 
a Stock Yards train, which will 
carry you to the door of the 
Exposition Building. : 


The Elevated Railroads 
197 miles of. track, 
yards and sidings, 154 miles of 
which are elevated and 43 miles 
on the surface. 


The longest ride on the -ele- 
vated without a change of cars is 
from Linden Avenue, Wilmette, 


to Jackson Park. The distance is 


24 miles. 


The Elevated Railroads carry 
on the average 190,000,000 pas- 


_sengers a year. 


They employ approximately 
5,400 _employes, about 600 of 
whom are women. 


‘ 


have | 
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Operation of ‘‘L’’ Trains in Foggy Weather 


T THIS season of the year when fogs are common in Chicago, 
A it might be of interest to patrons to know something of the 
rules governing train operation under such conditions. It will 

. explain why trains run late on foggy mornings and show patrons why 

- they should allow themselves a little extra time to get to their work 
on such occasions. 

In every motorman’s cab on the elevated lines, a card is tacked up 

in a position in front of his eyes which reads: ‘When view ahead is 

_obstructed by fog, smoke or stormy weather, reduce the speed of your 

train so that you are positive you can stop in the distance you can see. 

IN ALL CASES OF DOUBT TAKE THE SAFE SIDE. NEVER 
TAKE A CHANCE.” 

. That card is prominently displayed at all times, whether the 
weather is foggy or clear. It is intended to make the motorman keep 
his mind on his work. When a fog has settled on any section of the 
lines, every motorman before taking his train out on a trip, is required 
to sign what is known as a “Fog Trip Order.” It is a regular form 
blank with lines for names, dates, etc. The order reads: “This order 

is to notify you that a heavy fog has settled at various points along the 
line of road, and you are hereby ordered to disregard schedules and feel 
your way slowly over any part of the line where the fog has settled, and 
at all times be sure you are running your train at such a speed that 
you can stop within the distance you can see. A VIOLATION OF 
THIS ORDER MEANS INSTANT DISMISSAL.” 
A new order is signed on each trip made by a train, the idea being 
mainly to impress upon the mind of the motorman the necessity for 
moving with caution. Asa further precautionary measure, supervisors 


— 
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are stationed at different points along the line during a fog, who warn 


each motorman as a train passes that point. By taking all these pre- 
cautions, operation of elevated trains is made as safe in a fog as at any 
other time, but, of course, the trains will not make as good a rate 
of speed. On such occasions safety is more important than speed and 
passengers should govern themselves accordingly, by leaving their 
homes a few minutes earlier on foggy mornings. 


Lowering New Bridge Is Big Engineering Feat - 


less than sixty hours after the old bridge was closed, was a 
tribute to the engineering skill of the city bridge department, 
the contractors who built the bridge and to the elevated railroads. 

Another big problem, which was handled with great efficiency, was 
the diverting of the usual traffic on the Northwestern Elevated into 
the North Water Street Terminal. That this traffic was handled with- 
out a serious hitch and with little delay to passengers, was due to 
careful planning for months in advance. 

The old bridge was closed to traffic at 8 o’clock on Friday evening 
and at 7 o’clock on Monday morning regular train operation was 
resumed across the new bridge. It was after midnight Sunday night 
before the track crews of the elevated roads began laying tracks, and 
the rails were laid and ready for trains before 6 o’clock in the morning. 
The old bridge was swung around on its center pier in the middle of 
the river and a gap cut out of its center wide enough to allow the new 
bridge to be lowered. 

While the new bridge, with its massive leaves, each leaf weighing 
2,500 tons, including the counterweights, looks impressive to pedes- 
trians and to passengers on an elevated train, the greater part of the 
work is entirely hidden from view in the substructure. The sub- 


O PENING of the new Wells Street Bridge to elevated trains in 


structure is supported by piers which rest on hardpan, 75 feet below 


the surface level. Eight thousand cubic yards of concrete were used in 
the substructure. 

The first bridge across the river at Wells Street was built in 1841 
and was swept away by floods and ice in 1849. The next bridge was a 
hand-operated wooden affair, 190 feet in length, which was built in 1856 
and was burned in the big fire in 1871. It was replaced the following 
year with a hand-operated iron swing bridge, which in turn gave way to 
a steam operated swing bridge 220 feet in length in 1888, That bridge 
was reinforced in 1896 to provide for the operation of Northwestern 
Elevated trains, and it remained in service until replaced this month by 
the new double-deck trunnion bascule bridge. The width of the new 
bridge is 72 feet and the span gives a clear channel in the river of 
220 feet. 
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Work on the substructure of the new bridge was begun in May, 
1917, but owing to the war and the conditions which followed its close, 
it was not completed until January, 1921. The erection of the super- 
structure was commenced in May, 1920, the leaves being built perpen- 
dicularly, trains on the elevated being permitted to run through them 
until the old bridge was closed for the last time. 

The share which the Northwestern Elevated contributes toward 
the cost of the new bridge amounts to approximately $400,000. 


When Seconds Seem to Be Minutes 
: W HEN some slight delay occurs on the elevated lines, especially 


in the morning and evening rush hours when cars are crowded, 

passengers are apt to become impatient and imagine that the 
delays run into minutes, when as a matter of fact they run only into 
seconds. The passenger is impatient to get either to his work or to his 
home, consequently when a train halts he imagines he is being coleaee 
much longer than he actually is. 

Examination of the train sheets is the most convincing proof, that 
delays are infrequent and of short duration. Every train on the ele- 
vated roads is run on a schedule and checks are made at various 
points along the line. If a train is a minute late on reaching the loop 
in the morning rush hour, that is noted on the train sheet. After a 
minute, half minutes are checked. Picking ‘out the train sheets at 
‘random for the morning rush hour, they tell an interesting story. 
Train sheets for three mornings were taken and the longest delay shown 
was four minutes. That was for one train only. Delays of three © 
minutes were few, only one appearing on the sheet for one day. Two- 
minute delays were more frequent, but of the trains late the majority 
were in the one-minute column. To offset the delays from six to ten 
trains on each day were marked one minute ahead of time on reaching 
the loop. The sheets examined were for the Northwestern road, but 
the average on all the roads is about the same. 

No doubt the passengers on that train which was four minutes 
late thought they had been delayed at least twenty minutes. Train 
sheets are not available to every passenger, but most of them carry 
' watches. Next time a train is held up between stations, look at your 
watch and mark the time that elapses. You will find out in nine times: 
out of ten the delay is only a few seconds. 

The average length of station stop on the elevated lines is only 
about 17 seconds and should a train be held up between stations as 
long as it is when loading and unloading at a platform, you would 
complain of the long delay. Prove it to your own satisfaction by your 
watch next time you are delayed on a train. You will discover that 


- 
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your imagination goes a great deal faster than the hands of your 
watch. 


Floor Mats in Ravenswood-Kenwocd Cars 


READER of The Elevated News writes: “Will you kindly 
ox explain in the columns of The Elevated News why none of the 

cars on the Ravenswood line, or less,than one-half of one per 
cent, are equipped with mats-on the floors to protect the passengers’ 
feet? The other lines have something of the sort.” 

Steel cars are in service on the Ravenswood-Kenwood line and the 
floors are made of a composition somewhat resembling cement. On 
all the other lines the cars have wood floors, so that the wooden strips 
are permanently fixed and are a part of the floor. 

Largely by way of experiment ten cars on the Ravenswood- 
Kenwood line were equipped two years ago with leather floor matting, 
at an expense of about $250 a car, the mats being so fitted that they 
could be taken out in the summer months. If patrons of the line 
appreciated the effort to make them more comfortable, they kept quiet 
about it, for no letters of comment were-received, so that as far as the 
Management could judge passengers were entirely indifferent about it. 

The management, however, believed that the leather mat was 
practicable and an additional ten cars were equipped and are now in 
service, so that our correspondent’s percentage figure is wrong. Ten 
per cent of the cars are now equipped with mats, and by the first of 
the year another twenty cars will be done. It is the intention to equip 
all the steel cars with mats, but it involves quite a large expendi- 
ture and must go along with other needed improvements as circum- 
stances permit. 


Step Forward in the Car, Please 


PATRON of the South Side Elevated writes that he takes a 
A train usually about 6 o’clock in the evening at Dearborn and — 
Van Buren streets. “The other day,” he writes, “I got on the 
rear platform of the first car and it was so crowded near the door that 
it was hardly possible to squeeze through, but I finally got to the front 
end and found a seat. It- was not the fault of your conductor that ~ 
this crowd was at the door, because he kept asking them to move for- 
ward. I not only succeeded in getting a seat that night, but have done 
so several times. Why people persist in not going to the center of 
the car, I do not know.” ; 
Well, that appears to be one of the problems in local transporta- 
tion that has not yet been solved. Perhaps passengers who enter 
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a car first crowd around the door to make it easier for others to get 
in and out. We assume that they are all willing to help each other and 
that is one of the ways in which they try to help. It doesn’t work well, 
though. As this correspondent says, it frequently happens that cars 
are crowded at the ends while there are empty seats in the center. If 
‘it happens to be the front, or the rear car in a train, there always 
is room at the closed end, while the other end is crowded to the 
point of discomfort. 

‘For your own comfort and convenience, as well as for the com- 
fort of your fellow passengers, please step forward in the car. 


x e 


Explaining an Unusual Operation on Oak Park 
Line 
A PATRON of the Oak Park Line, who hopes that his curiosity 


is not an “unholy” one, asks an explanation of an unusual opera- 

tion of a train on the evening.of December 2. The train in 
question, he says, proceeded around the loop in the usual manner, but 
instead of going west on Lake Street it crossed over and circled the 
loop a.second time, stopping for passengers at each station, not only 
on the loop but along the line. The result was that the train was over- 
crowded, and the patron wishes to have an explanation made in The 
Elevated News. 

* For the information of this patron and others, in case a similar 
occurrence might happen again, the sending of the particular train 
around the loop a second time was an emergency measure, caused by 
the burning out of a feed cable on a motor car, east bound at Cicero 
avenue. The car had to be cut out at the car house at Hamlin, making 
the train 17 minutes late on arriving at the loop. This meant an 
interval of 24 minutes between trains, so the preceding train was sent 
twice around the loop to help fill the gap and make the delay-a little 
shorter for waiting passengers. 

The net result of the operation was that those on board the train 
when it first ran around the loop were delayed 11 minutes by reason of 
the second trip around, while others who were waiting were taken 
aboard 12 minutes sooner than would have been the case had they been 
obliged to wait for the next train. It merely was a case of judgment 
as to which method was the better for the majority of patrons. 

It is true that the train which circled the loop twice picked up 
double its customary load, but had it not done so the following train 
would have had to pick up a little more than twice its usual load. The 
method used tended to distribute the load and fill up the gap. On the 
whole the operation caused the least inconvenience to the greater 
number of patrons, which is always the dominant thought when such 
unforeseen delays occur. : 
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ANOTHER VIEW ON 
CHIVALRY 


HE following letter comes 

from a reader and gives an- 
other slant to the lack of chivalry 
towards women passengers on 
the “i? 

“I have just read your article 
on chivalry in the November issue 
of The Elevated News and cannot 
resist offering another view on 
this many-sided problem. 


“Personally, I rarely offer my 
seat to a young woman or girl, 
because I feel that the long hours 
which I work entitle me to a seat 
in preference to a younger per- 
son. On the other hand, I in- 
variably offer my seat to an elderly 
person, or to a person with a 
small-child in arms, whether male 
or female. 


Now to the heart of the story: 
Lack of chivalry on the part of 
the young men of today can be 
blamed almost entirely on their 
mothers, to-wit: I have on many 
occasions ridden on crowded cars, 
both surface and “L,’ and seen 
women with several children 
under fifteen years of age, each 
child occupying a_ seat, while 
other women, even gray-haired 
ones were compelled to stand. 


“On one occasion my wife and 
myself boarded a Wilson Express 
at 43rd street, bound for the 
North Side. My wife carried the 
baby, who was about six months 
old, and I carried a little girl 
twenty-eight months. Seven seats 
—I counted them—were occupied 
by children between 8 and 15 
years of age, each with their 
parents, and yet the only person 
to offer my wife a seat was a 
spinsterish looking woman of 
probably 35 years of age. 

“The most beautiful flowers do 
not blossom so profusely of their 
own accord, but because of. the 
gardener’s care. Blame the gar- 
dener.” 


IT HAPPENED ON THE “L” 


od B ise this train stop at 35th 
street?” asked the young 
woman as she rushed breathless 
up to the train doors. 


On: the platform was a man 
very much under the influence of 
moonshine. He overheard the 
question and before the trainman 
had a chance to reply he raised 
his hat, bowed with as much grace 
as Chesterfield might have shown 
under like circumstances, and re- 
plied: 

“Madam, I will have this train 
stop at any station you desire.” _ 


MY! MY! SUCH LANGUAGE 


N irate passenger writes com- 
plaining of being delayed 
getting to work on the morning 
of~December 1 and winds up by 
saying “Stick this in your Elevated 
News.” If-he had used printable 
language we would have been 
glad to comply with the request. 
He was no doubt delayed as he 
says, but the delay could not 
rightly be charged against the 
roads. Trains -were running over — 
the old Wells street bridge and 
during the last few days of opera- 
tion some difficulties were en- 
countered. On the _ particular - 
morning complained of, two sep- 
arate trains broke apart when - 
taking the “bump” on the old 
bridge and caused a considerable 
delay. The new bridge is now in 
operation and further delays of 
that kind will not occur. 


For Safety’s Sake a 


“Dear God,” .prayed golden- 
haired little Willie, “please watch 
over my mamma.” 

And then he added as an after- 
thought, “And I dunno as it 
would do any harm to keep an eye 
on’the old man, too.” 


Low Excursion Rates 


During the Christmas Holidays Excursion Rates be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee and Intermediate 
Points will be given on the 


North Shore Line 


On the basis of a round trip for one and one-half 
regular fares. Minimum Round Trip Fare $2.25. 


Excursion Tickets Issued December 22, 23 and 24 
good for return until January 4, 1922. 


Limited Trains Leave North Shore Station, 209 So. 
Wabash Avenue for Milwaukee and Intermediate 
points every hour on the hour. 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 
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OUR COURTESY 
COLUMN 


| F you were in a hurry to get to 
church on Sunday morning, be- 
cause you sing in the choir, and 
you had a long distance to go, and 
you found when you reached the 
elevated statron that you had left 
your coin purse at home and did 
not have a cent, and if the young 
woman in the cashier’ s booth said 
she would trust you and gave you 
two tickets, wouldn’t you feel 
pleased? 

Well, that is what happened to 
a young woman on a recent Sun- 
day morning at the Vincennes 
station on the Kenwood branch 
and she wishes to thank the ticket 
agent, whose name she does not 
know. The ticket agent com- 
-mended is Miss Catherine Bugler. 


Other employes commended 
this month by passengers are: 

Oaleo Park =Crainintat: 468s re 
Weber, badge 6277, is commended 
for courtesy to women and chil- 
dren. 

Metropolitan Trainman John 
O’Leary, badge 4787, is com- 
mended for finding -seats for 
standing passengers. 
_ Platform Man Daniel A. Ken- 
dall, badge 2793, at Indiana ave- 
nue is thanked for courtesy ex- 
tended a man who tried to get a 
stick of gum from a vending ma- 
chine. As the machine was owt 
of order and a train approaching, 
Mr. Kendall gave the man a stick 
of gum out of his pocket. 

Platform Man James Connor, 
badge 36, at Madison and Wa- 
bash, outer loop, is commended 
for courteous and efficient service. 

Oak Park Conductor F, Lam- 
bert, badge 6088, is commended 
for giving directions to a pas- 
senger. 

Oak Park Trainman A. Dewar 
badge 6266, is commended for re- 
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storing a small kodak left in hig 
cary 


South Side Conductor Marcellus 
F, Simpson, badge 2118, is com, 
mended for calling stations dis 
tinctly, attending to the venti 
tion of his car and showing 
interest in the comfort of hic 
passengers, 


Northwestern Trainman J. ¢ 
Bigus, badge 1435, is commende: 
for finding seats for passenger, 
and calling stations distinctly. 


Metropolitan Trainman E. Guin 
badge 4569, is commended fo 
assisting a blind negro from hi 
train to the stairs at Madison anc 
Wells. 


Oak Park Trainman J. E. Shire 
badge 6145, is commended fo: 
courtesy and finding seats fo: 
passengers. . 


Metropolitan Trainman — Das: 
Slater, badge 4249, is commende 
for calling stations distinctly 
fitiding seats for passengers ani 
efficiency in general. 


Oak Park Trainman Edward M | 
Kouri, badge 6249, is commende : 
for politeness and finding seat 
for passengers. 


Oak Park Trainman Fred on 
badge 6132, is commended for th: 
service given passengers in ar 
accident. : 


Metropolitan Trainman F, 7 | 
Janata, badge 4786, is commendec 
and thanked for finding and re. 
storing a lady’s purse found or 
his train. 


Oak Park Trainman Edwar¢ 
Kelmer, badge 6024, is com- 
mended for courtesy and calling) 
stations distinctly. 


South Side Trainman Lucius 
M. Hammond, badge 2439, is’ 
commended for polite and cour-— 
teous manners and for cling | 
stations distinctly. 


South Side Trainman John D. 
Zeiher, badge 2783, is commended 
for pleasant disposition and at= 
tention given passengers, ~ i 
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